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PREFACE 


W HEN the present writer took in hand the task of 
writing the life of Henry Mnddiman, the first 
editor of the London Gazette, he had little more 
in view than a study of the origin of ihe oldest surviving 
European newspaper and an appreciation of the part played 
in English life by the written news-letters that eventually 
beat it out of the field. News-letters and their origin have 
not been understood in modem times, and the names of 
their writers, at all events up to the end of the reigns 
of the last two Stuart kings, had not survived. It was, 
however, obvious that '' news-letters " could not exist 
before the Post Office was set on foot, and a lengthy 
search for the date of commencement of the “ Letter 
Office of England ” (which, alone, was the equivalent of 
our modern Post Office) elicited the fact that it did not 
exist before the month of April. 1637. The documents 
pl'inted in tlie Appendix will afford ample evidence of 
this, as well as a great deal of curious information about 
the “ Letter Office ” and the various “ post roads.” 

When this important sidelight on the times had been 
fully followed up, it was found that not only the history 
of the Press would have to be brought into relief, but 
also the extraordinary tale of the campaign of wilful 
and deliberate lying which culminated in Titus Oates’s 
” Popish Plot.” And in order to understand all this as 
well as to bring into relief the fact that Plenry Muddiman’s 
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news-letters stood by themselves, in a class apart, owing 
to the fact that he was the King’s journalist, and wrote 
“ with privilege,” some account of the political history 
of the times had to be written, commencing with the 
restoration of the Rump, in May 1659. The result is 
not a complete history of the reign of Charles II—that 
has yet to be written—but a history of the careers of a 
number of writers whose very names have been forgotten, 
but who, nevertheless, very often played a prominent 
part in the history of their own times. Tlie somewhat 
amazing story of Benjamin Rams, the first American 
journalist, is one, that deserved writing in full. 

No attempt has been made to deal with the reign of 
James II, for the simple reason that the official news¬ 
letters are practically the only complete and consecutive 
record in existence of that reign. To all intents and 
purposes, there are no State Papers for the reign of 
James 11 . The news-letters for that reign, therefore, 
ought to be printed almost in their entirety. 

For the years 1659 and 1660, the present writer has 
quoted lavishly from the collection of tracts made by the 
contemporary bookseller, George Thomason. As a rule, 
the dates placed on his tracts by Thomason have been 
found to be accurate, and, therefore, it has generally 
been unnecessary to cite their press marks. The reader 
will find them all (under tlie dates given) in the ” Catalogue 
of the Thomason Tracts.” 

A word should be said about the Calendar of Domestic 
State Papers for 1665—1666. Phis is so inaccurate and, 
at times, so untruthful even, that it has been discarded^ 
save only for the purposes of an index, and the original 
documents have been cited in each case. 

Lastly, the writer has had the benefit of access to the 
hitherto unknown manuscripts of -the whole of Henry 
Muddiman’s news-letters, from 1667 to 1689 inclusive, 
generously placed at his service by the Marquess of Bath’ 
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in whose library they have reposed since the year 1704, 
For olrtaining permission lor him to transcribe these 
MSS., Ire is indebted to the kind offices of Lady Cromer 
and of the late Sir George W. Protheio, by whose advice 
the piesent book was written. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTROBUCTION—ENGLAND AND LONDON AT THE RESTORA¬ 
TION—THE RUMP—THE ARMY AND THE SECTS 

NE of the most brilliant, but by no means the 
most trustworthy, of English historians. Lord 
Macaulay, has, with matchless literary skill, 
depicted the condition of England at the close of the reign 
of Charles II, by way of a background to the story of the 
Revolution told by him.^ Probably no part of Macaulay’s 
history of England has received more attention than the 
introductory chapters dealing with England at and after 
the Restoration. But history nowadays has become an 
exact science. Each worker in his own chosen field 
contributes his part to the picture of times gone by, and 
the accredited tale of one generation becomes the exploded 
fable of the next. Macaulay was a Whig partisan, but a 
Whig whose transparent honesty was one of his most 
amiable traits, and if, in tracing the beginnings of certain 
institutions and in telling a fuller story of certain indivi¬ 
duals severely criticized by him, I reverse his facts and 
dispute his conclusions, it is not because he misinformed 
his readers, but because, as time goes on, new sources are 
brought to light and fresh sidelights thrown upon Eng¬ 
land’s past. There is no finality in history, and over and 
above this the history of the reign of Charles II has 
never yet been written on a scale satisfactory to modern 

^ Macaulay’s statistics, comparing England at the date when he 
wrote, with the England of the Restoration, are, of course, thoroughly 
out of date nowadays and have been revised by Mr. A L Bowley, m 
his annotations upon the TAtrd Chapter of Macaulay’s History of 
England, published in 1909 
B 
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requirements. I have but a miniature to paint in lieu of the 
wide canvas covered by the larger brush of Macaulay, but I 
am able to use materials unknown to him, and in doing 
this I must perforce alter the lights and shades of his detail. 

The England and the Englishman of the Restoration 
by no means correspond to the England and the English¬ 
man of to-day. Laws, government, social life and customs 
all differed widely from those of our own time, and in no 
respect was the contrast greater than in questions of 
religious and political toleration. Intolerance, political 
and religious, was the hall-mark of the times. No institu¬ 
tion was quite the same as it is nowadays, and no sect, 
whatever its name or status, corresponded exactly to 
its present-day successor. When the King returned there 
were no “ prime ministers ” of the Crown; parliamentary 
government, as we understand it, did not exist, and 
religious hatred, mainly a hatred of what was compre¬ 
hensively termed “ Popery,” was the dominant issue of 
the day. It is not possible, therefore, to write of the 
times of Charles II in terms of modem value; the language 
of the past must be used and, as we go along, we must, 
as far as is possible, differentiate its meaning from that 
of our own times. 

In nothing is the contrast between the England of 
Charles II and the England of to-day more marked than in 
that of population. Owing to superstitious dislike to 
any'' nximbering of the people,” the population of England 
during the seventeenth century can only be approxi¬ 
mately stated. But, from rough calculations made from 
time to time, it appears that England at the time of the 
Restoration of 1660 contained no more than from five to 
five and a half millions of people, and that London 
accounted for nearly 390,000 souls in this total^ 

1 Edward Chamberlayno, F.R.S., in Anglics NoUHa (third ed„ 166(3, 
p. 79). basing his calculations upon the number of houses in each 
parish, estimated the population of England at 5,446,000, 

John Graunt, in his NaUwal and Pohhcal Obsermhons . . on u. • 
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The population of Ireland, in 1659, had sunk to 500,091, 
thanks to Cromwell's ruthless measures against the Irish,^ 
Of Scotland there is no record, but it is considered to 
have contained between 800,000 and 950,000 souls.** 

The City of London, at the time of the Restoration, 
was largely a town of wooden houses crowded together 
in narrow courts and lanes. In Westminster, the houses 
clustering round the King’s Palace of Whitehall and the 
Houses of Parliament were no better. Roger North 
tells us that in the year 1641 his father’s house, “ though 
but a sorry one,” was remarkable for being the first and 
only brick-built house in King Street, Westminster, for 
many years.® King Street was at that time the main 
avenue from Whitehall to the Houses of Parliament, and 
was a narrow street flanked by courts and alleys on either 
side. Here, in King Street, at the sign of the Fountain, 
Oliver Cromwell lodged from 1648 up to the time when 
he set out for Ireland in the following year. 

The City had extended itself outside its walls, along the 
river to Westminster and not towards the east. Drury 
Lane and the Strand were fashionable suburbs. North of 
Holborn and Clerkenwell there were open fields, and the 
modem West End was unbuilt. Piccadilly and " the 
Pell Mell ” were really country roads. Kensington was 
a village with one hamlet between it and Chelsea—that 
of Earl’s Court—which, including its Manor House, con- 


Bilh of Mortality (1662), put the population of London, including 
Westminster and other portions of the city outside the walls, at 383,998. 
Norwich, stated later on by Muddiman, in one of his news-letters, to 
be the second city in the kingdom, was known to have contained 
30,000 inhabitants tliirty years later on. Bristol came third with 
about 5000 less. The great manufacturing and shipping towns of the 
north were the creation of the eighteenth century. 

A census of Ireland was taken in 1659, and has heen printed in 
the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. XXIV. Part III. 
319, 

® This is the opinion of Dr. Neilson, Stipendiary of Glasgow, Idndly 
communicated to the present writer by the Rev, Dr. John Willcook. 

» Life of Sir Dudley North, paragraph 2. 
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tained only nine houses^ Knighlsbridge and Brompton 
were villages infested by footpads at night. Hyde Park 
was a country recreation ground, and the nearest resort 
for Londoners was the Spring Garden at Charing Cross, 
where Pepys and his wife went to gather pinks, and 
where the nightingales could still be heard in the " solemn 
grove.” 

In spite of all the praise by contemporary writers of 
London’s opulence and of its splendid buildings, it must 
be confessed that the City, apart from the great stone 
houses of the aristocracy and a few public edifices, 
would present but a picturesquely sordid appearance to 
modern eyes. The great churches and religious houses 
of the Middle Ages had been miserably mangled and were 
falling into decay. Over all towered the gaunt skeleton 
of a religion the nation had been taught to hate, the great 
Cathedral of St. Paul; longer and loftier than the present 
church, but in a ruinous condition, defaced by Inigo 
Jones’s Ionic portico and shorn of a lofty steeple, said to 
have been the highest in Christendom. St. Paul’s was 
then used partly for warehouses and partly as a cavalry 
barracks and had horses stabled in it. Only the East 
End was reserved for religious worship.® 

The streets of the City were horribly dirty, with central 
gutters filled with unsavoury garbage and holes full of 
water in bad weather. Wealthy people, journeying from 
Westminster to the City, or vice versi, if they did not go 

1 See note to p. 167, infra. 

“ University Queries, in a gentle touch by the by, Cambridge, publiijlied 
on June 6, 1659, inquired : 

" Whether the soldiers are garrisoned in St. Paul’s that the sanctity 
ol the place might protect them from the Devil, or that their lewd 
actions might affright him from entering there, for fear of contracting 
from their bad society a greater measure of iniquity, it being impossible 
that the Devil should go beyond them in that point ? ” 

Martin Parker, the ballad-writer, wrote a striking lament over 
St. Paul's in Mercurius Melanchoiicus for Dec. 25 to Jan. i, 1649; 
but it must be remembered that the Nave had been a public walk for 
gossips and newsmongers for many years previous to the Rebellion. 
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in their own coaches or hire a hackney-coach ^ or sedan- 
chair, journeyed to and fro by boat; for there was no 
other means of crossing the river between London and 
Kingston bridges, and the Thames was then a popular 
highway. Thus between London and Staines many 
thousands of watermen plied their craft. 

The sanitary condition of the City was terrible. The 
Fleet river was then open to the sky, half sewer and half 
ditch. Each house had its cesspool, the graveyards 
round the churches and even the churches themselves 
were overcrowded with the bodies of the dead, and the 
water supply too often consisted of a well in dreadful 
proximity to the churchyard. The very reek of the City 
made strangers ill, so that a contemporary writer actually 
compared London to villages on the West Coast of Africa, 
which could be smelt for miles out at sea.® 

Ever since the great visitations of 1603, when 30,000 
persons died, and of 1624, when 35,417 died in London 
alone, the plague had lurked in the insanitary courts and 
alleys of London. Year by year deaths from plague 
were recorded in the “ Bills of Mortality ”; thirty-six 
dying from it in 1659; and the greatest visitation of all 
was to come in 1665,® and to be followed by the great 
fire of the following year. 

^ There were about 400 hacloiey-coaches in London. Their owners 
were entitled to charge los. a day for hire, or is. 6 ci. for the first hour 
and IS, for the second (Thos. Delaune’s Present State of London, i 68 i). 
There was keen competition between the hackney-coachmen and the 
watermen on the Thames. 

» In The Golden Coast; or, A Description of Guinney {1665), p. 12 : 

" It’s true indeed that upon some showers of rain there is such a stinck 
sometimes, as forcoth strangers to go some leagues off into the sea, 
but it is as true that there is such a stinck in London that there was 
a man I knew upon the Exchange, who never could stay in town above 
an hour, insomuch that he rid twelve miles every day he came to the 
Exchange and tied his horse to a pillar there, took a turn or two, jgrew 
sick, and immediately took his horse and rid Post out, and this at 
least three times a week.” 

* Annual statistics of the plague were given in the 1669 edition of 
Henry Peacham's Worth of a Penny, from 1642 to the date of the 
book. From 1661 to the date of 1696, by which time the plague had 
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The social customs of the times were abominable, and in 
1659, owing to the absence of the Court, politeness was 
at its lowest ebb. Evelyn, the diarist, published his 
translation of a Character of England by a French Protes¬ 
tant visitor in 1659, describing the people in the most 
unfavourable terms. Drunkenness, said by Camden to 
have been unknown in England before the days of 
Elizabeth and to have then been imported from Holland, 
was rife amongst all classes, and in 1668 another diarist 
tells us that Sir William Stanley of Hooton, Lancashire, 
having invited “ Lord M, the three T's and I think some 
few more ” to stay with him three or four nights, the party 
drank sixteen dozen bottles of wine, two hogsheads of 
beer and two barrels of ale.i 

Religious services before the Restoration, when not 
conducted by anabaptists or the minor sects—in which 
case they frequently degenerated into Saturnalia—were 
dull and dreary in the extreme. Men sat through them 
with their hats on and slept through dull and stupid 
sermons, or listened to prayers termed " canting, a term 
by which they do casually express the gibberish of beggars 
and vagabonds." The organs had all been taken away 
and were set up in taverns for the benefit of boon com¬ 
panions. The Sacraments, particularly baptism, had 
fallen into disuse. Foreigners were saluted with stones 
and dirt by the uncivil people.* 


vanished, the statistics are to be found in a Catalogws of books . . . 
since the fire of i666. In 1660, 14 persons died; in 1661, 20; in 
1662, 12; in 1663, 9; in 1664, 6, and in 1665 the appalling total of 
68,596 in London was reached. The " Bills of Mortality," week by 
week, for 1665 are reprinted in Vol. II, of the Antiquarian Repertory. 

^ Crosby Records : a Cavalier’s Note-book. By William Blundell, 
p. 94 (ed, X. E. Gibson). 

* A Character of Enpand, by Gahus Castratus. Evelyn published 
his translation of this in May 1659. prefixing an apologetic preface to 
it. Of the prayers of the clergy, John Fry, a member of the Riimp, 
wrote in 1650, in his Clergy in their Colours, " What wry-mouths, squint 
ejos and scru’d faces do they make, that in that garb they are not like 
the men God and Nature hath made them." 
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On the other hand, institutions without which our 
modern life could not be carried on were slowly develop¬ 
ing. Two of these will bulk largely in the story I have 
to tell, so that it is necessary to devote some space to 
their history. The first is the modern Post Office. 

The Post Office as we know and term it was utterly 
unknown in England before the year 1637, when Thomas 
Witherings, having “ found out the true and exact way 
of correspondency, not formerly understood,” received a 
grant for life of the inland Post Office. Then only, and 
for the first time, in April, was the public “ Letter Office,” 
which we now term “ Post Office,” set up and called “ The 
Letter Office of England.” ^ 

At first, there was but one post a week for the public. 
Every Tuesday night, postmen rode forth from London 
on their various roads and returned answers by the 
Monday following. In 1649 the posts were increased to 
two a week, another one bemg added on Saturdays.® 
And a few years later on (probably in 1655) a third post 
was added, on Thui'sdays. So that during the reigns 
of Charles II and Jas. II there were in existence three 
general posts a week for inland letters, 

To send a letter was not the simple matter it is now¬ 
adays. There were no envelopes, so that when the letter 

^ There is a brief Mstory of the subject in a tract published in the 
reign of CharlQs II and entitled "A View of the Fallacies contained in 
a late printed paper, entitled the Lord Stanhope's case and title to 
the office of Postmaster of the Posts and Messengers." This is reprinted 
in Vol. VII. of the Somers Tracts. A great deal of erroneous history 
on the subject has been written, and has been due to writers confusing 
the dutie,s of the " Postmaster of the Posts and Messengers ” and the 
“ posts " sot tip in Elizabeth's days or earlier, with the receipt and 
transmission of letters by the general public through a “ Letter Office " 
—carried out under the same official at a later date. Hickes's state¬ 
ments in his petition to the Secretaries (Appendix C) also prove that 
there was no public conveyance of letters before 1637. 

“ " The nation is desired to take notice that whereas the weekly 
post went out every Tuesday night from London and returned answers 
by Monday following, that the same post sets out likewise every 
Saturday night and returns answers every Friday following. So 
that the conveniencie is now of sending twice a week, whereas it was 
once before.”— The Moderate for March 27—April 3, 1649. 
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was written on three sides of a folded sheet of paper, 
the fourth was left blank as a cover. The ink was dried 
with fine sand (in lieu of blotting-paper), still to be seen 
sparkling in old documents, and then the writer folded 
over his missive at each end, placed one end within the 
other, sealed the resulting packet with sealing-wax on 
one side and addressed the other. As there were no 
adhesive stamps (and no postmarks until i68i), the next 
step was to take the letter into the City to the solitary 
" Letter Office ” and hand it through the window to 
James Hickes, who usually received the letters. This 
last step was so inconvenient to people outside the City 
that, in i66i, when it was found that persons were 
representing themselves as having been authorized to 
receive letters, with the accompanying postage, and were 
charging an additional penny for delivery at the “ Letter 
Office,” five sub-offices were, for the first time, set up.^ 
If the letter was not prepaid the recipient paid for it 
at the other end, but the usual course was to prepay, and 
then Hickes initialled it. 

The minimum charge (for the shortest distance) was 
twopence for each sheet sent. Only writs, deeds, etc., 
were charged for by weight, and then the rate was eight- 
pence an ounce. It is generally considered that the penny 
or shilling of those days should be multiplied by four 
to four and a half, in order to compare prices with modern 
values, so that these rates for postage were very high.® 

‘ Notice in llie Kingdomes Weekly Intelligencer, for Aug. la-ig, 
1661. The sub-offices were " Westminster, Mr. Parker, at Mr. Grincir.s 
shop, a grocer next door to the Sanctuary gate. Strand, Mr. Roberts, 
over against York House, Covent Garden. 
Mr. Magnet, stationer in Russel St., Holborn. Mr. Place, stationer 

Gfs-y’s Inn Gate. Fleet St., Mr, Bales and Mr, Marriot, at Mr, 
Marnot's shop in St. Dunstan's churchyard.” 

The charges are set out in the Post Office Act of i66o {12 Car. II, 
0- 35 )- Richard Blome's Britannia, of 1673, gives a full description 
of the Post Office at that date, from which it appears that there were 
thM iye deputy postmasters in England. It is difficult to be quite 
certain about the value of money, owing to the high prices realized 
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From its first commencement, in 1637, the public 
carriage of letters had proved immensely remunerative, 
so that in 1653 the Post Office (which, of course, comprised 
also the means of transport) was farmed out, the revenue 
from it being stated at that time to have been £10,000 a 
year. This policy was continued after the Restoration, 
in 1660, and many improvements then took place. In 
October 1660 three vessels were appointed to take letters 
to and from Ireland twice a week, the post for this purpose 
leaving London every Tuesday and Saturday, and Dublin 
every Wednesday and Saturday.^ And, in the same year, 
one Van der Heyden, with the King’s consent, and not¬ 
withstanding the opposition of the Postmasters at the 
Hague and at Antwerp, set up a new post between 
Amsterdam and England, commencing on the 22nd of 
June. The time of transit by this post was three or four 
days. Letters from Italy came by this post in eleven 
days, and from Hamburg, whence Van der Heyden 
established a separate service, the time of transit was six 
days. Van der Heyden’s packet set out from Dover to 
Sluys every Saturday at three in the afternoon, and carried 
passengers * 

Another growing institution was the newspaper, then 
represented by weekly pamphlets of “ two sheets ” {i. e. 
sixteen pages quarto) termed " diurnalls,” “ news-books,” 
or sometimes ” books,” simply. One of my objects is to 
show the origin of the first newspaper, name and thing, 


by some common articles and to the cheapness of others; but, taking 
food as a standard, we are frequently told that the cost of an " ordinary," 
or dinner at a tavern, was fourpcnce, so that from four to four and a 
half seems to be a fair multiple by which to ascertain the modern 
equivalent. The salaries of the letter carriers (6s. to 8s, per week) 
and other salarie-s mentioned in Hickes's letter of July 2, 1667 (set 
out in the Appendix) will also afford a useful basis of comparison. See 
also Appendix B for a list of postage charges to various places, in and 
outside the kingdom. 

^ Parliamentary Intelligencer, Oct. 15-22, 1660. 

“ Ibid,, Aug. 20-27, 1660. 
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so attention should be given to this terminology/ as 
well as to the fact that before the Restoration the word 
" advertisement ” usually meant news or notice, and did 
not begin to receive its modern limitations until alter the 
Restoration. In the month of November, 1641, the 
" diurnalls ” of domestic news first began and, naturally, 
their circulation was much helped by the weekly post. 
In the seventeenth century there were no printers outside 
London, save at Oxford and Cambridge and (after the 
Restoration) at York, so that with occasional exceptions, 
printed at Oxford, no sort or kind of a newspaper was 
printed outside London until the year 1701, when the first 
country newspaper, the Norwich Post, of Francis Burges, 
began. Previous to 1641. therefore, " intelligencers ” 
had supplied domestic news in letters to their patrons, 
and after the institution of a public post in 1637, “ intelli- 
genQers ” who multiplied their “ news-letters " for public 
sale (and thus evaded the censorship incurred by printed 
matter) first began to exercise their calling. The two 
pioneers in this species of journalism were Samuel Peeke, 
a scrivener with a little stall in Westminster Hall, who 
traded in Parliamentary speeches and proceedings, and 
ultimately wrote the printed Perfect Diurndl of 1642- 
1659, and Captain Edmund Rossingham, who lived at tire 
sign of the Lamb at the Temple Gate.^ 

‘ There is a discussion of this subject (by the present rwiter) in The 
Times Tercentenary " Handlist of English and Welsh Newspapers " 

» There is a discussion of the subject of Parliamentary rcportcr.s in 
connexion with Samuel Peeke in the introduction to The Commons 
Debates for 1629, edited by WaUace Notestein and Frances H. Relf 
(University of Minneapolis, 1921). Peeke’s ■‘authorship’’ of tho 
Perfect Diurnall is shown in thp Stationers’ Registers, under July i, 
xGfS- 

A number of Captain Rossingham’s news-lotters are .summarized 
in the Calendars of State Papers for 1637, 1639 and i6.|0, and are 
for the most part addressed to Lord Conway. He is mentioned as a 
pubhe n.e\ys-letter writer (under the name of Rashingbam) in Withor’s 
Great Assizes of ApoUo, holden on Parnassv*', 
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The calling of an " intelligencer,” therefore, developed 
pari passu with that of a writer of the printed news, and 
both were often united in one and the same person. 
The only difference between a " news-letter ” and a 
“ news-book,” or pamphlet of news, was that the ‘‘ news¬ 
letter ” contained little or no comment on its news and 
was necessarily free from the interference of a licenser. 
Of the two, therefore, the news-letters are the most 
valuable to historians.^ 

Of the most famous of all the ” news-letter ” writers, 
Henry Muddiman, the one ‘' intelligencer ’ ’ almost the whole 
of whose work has survived and has until the present day 
been hidden in a private library, almost nothing has been 
known until recently, but the first outline of the history 
of English newspapers, written by a journalist in 1712, 
mentioned him in terms which prove that his memory 
was still green in those days. 

Writing in 1712, the author of the British Murcury ^ 
gave a history of English newspapers, in which he says : 

” It does not appear that this method of spreading 
news in print was much in use before the reign of King 
Charles I, and even then it had its beginning with those 
calamities which involv’d the whole nation; and, no 
doubt, contributed much toward them. The Rebellion 
then set all the presses at liberty, and the two contending 
parties attacked one another as fiercely in paper as they 
did in the Field. Mercurius Politicm, Mercurius A iilicus, 
Intelligencer, and many more, under several denomina¬ 
tions, flew about in the cities and towns, as the bullets 
did in the open country. The Restoration, bringing back 


A satirical account of an " intelligencer’s " news-letters is con¬ 
tained in Samuel Butler's Characters, etc. (ed. A. R. Waller), pp. 86-7. 

® The British Mercury. " Publish’d by the Company of the Sun 
Fire Office,” etc.. No. 369. From Wed., July 30 to Sat., Aug. 2, 1712.” 
For a continuous series of references to " Muddiraan’s Letters ” see 
Anthony a Wood’s Life anA Times (ed. A. Clarlr), passim. 
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the blessing of Peace, for a time put a period to that dis¬ 
temper, suppressing that furious run of news and slander. 
The famous Muddiman was then the only news-monger, 
suppl5dng the nation with some intelligence as to publick 
affairs, by written letters. This furnish’d him with a 
plentiful maintenance and satisfied the then less curious 
people, nothing of that nature being yet in print, except, 
I think, for some time a single paper, by the name of an 
intelligence.” 

The odd thing about this otherwise fairly accurate 
piece of history is that, even then, Henry Muddiman's 
career as journalist to General Monck, and afterwards as 
the first editor of our oldest newspaper, the London 
Gazette, had been forgotten, together with all the conflicts 
and struggles with which he had met in both capacities. 
It is not necessary to say more of him at this juncture 
than that he did not put pen to paper before December 
1659, and that it is necessary to describe most of the 
preceding events of that year in order that his life's work 
may be properly understood. 

There had been an immense output of duly licensed 
news-books from 1641 to 1655, when Cromwell suppressed 
them all in favour of Ms own bi-weekly, licensed by his 
Secretary of State, John Thurloe, and written by Marcha- 
mont Nedham, This periodical was entitled Merenrius 
PoUUcus on Thursdays and the Publick Inielligencer on 
Mondays. The two overlapped, each giving the news for 
the whole of the week preceding its publication, so that 
a reader was as well served by purchasing the one as he 
was by the other, though, of course, by subscribing to 
both he would receive his news earlier than if he only 
purchased one of the two. And, as each pamphlet con¬ 
sisted of two sheets in quarto {i.e. sixteen small pages), 
advices,’ as advertisements were then termed, were 
few in number and confined to books, runaway appren- 
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tices and servants, and lost or stolen horses. Trade 
advertisements only began to creep in about the year 
1655. But, in 1657, Marchamont Nedham commenced a 
separate pamphlet, wholly confined to " advices,” and 
termed the Publick Adviser.'^ This brought him into con¬ 
flict with an anabaptist gunsmith called Oliver Williams. 
On Dec. 13, 1637, Charles I had granted Captain Robert 
Innes and his assigns a patent for an “ Office of Intelli¬ 
gence " to bring buyers and sellers together. Those 
who had goods to sell or houses to let, etc., were to register 
their names and the particulars of the things they offered 
in a register book, and, in similar fashion, those who 
wished to buy or to rent houses could also enter their 
names for inspection. The patent was for the term of 
forty-one years, but was hampered by the singular restric¬ 
tion that Innes was not to charge any fees. He was to 
be remunerated as his clients thought fit.a When Innes 
died in battle Oliver Williams purchased his patent from 
his widow. The important point to note in this patent, 
a point to which I shall have to draw attention later on, 
is that it conferred no right to publish anything whatever 
in print. When, therefore, Marchamont Nedham issued 
his Publick Adviser in 1657, Oliver Williams, as assignee 
of Innes’s patent, contested his right to do this; for 
registry offices all over London had been set up by Ned¬ 
ham in connexion with this pamphlet of advertisements. 
As a result of the legal proceedings which took place, 
it was decided that Oliver Williams had no right to 
publish anything in print, so that a pamphlet of advertise¬ 
ments issued by him and entitled The Weekly Information 
from the Office of Intelligence was suppressed. On the 

^ This is sometimes misdescribed as the Publick Advertiser —the term 
ol course was not in use. 

2 The patent is summarized in the Calendar of State Papers for 163 7-8, 
p. 19. On pp. 30 and 21 there is a long letter from Innes. There are 
many notices of Oliver Williams in the State Papers of Cromwell's 
time, for he and others had purchased other patents, and he was, 
besides, employed by Cromwell as a gunsmith. 
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other hand, it was held that Nedham had no right to set 
up “ Offices of Intelligence.” Thus, both schemes col¬ 
lapsed. The Weekly Information was confined to one 
number, and the Publick Adviser lasted only for four 
months.! Oliver Williams’s “ Office of Intelligence ” was 
revived in 1659, under the circumstances to be narrated 
later on, and with extraordinary results. 

The career of the journalistic " Vicar of Bray,” called 
Marchaniont Nedham, has been fairly well known, owing 
to his connexion with Cromwell. Nedham attracted an 
amount of angry denunciation, never meted out to any 
journalist since his time. Never has such a turncoat 
been seen. He had written against Charles I in Mcrenrius 
Britanicus [sic] from 1644 to 1646; for the King in 
Mercuntis Pragmaiims from 1648 to 1649; for the Rump 
Parliament in Merciirius Pohticus from 1650 onwards, 
and for Cromwell and his son in the same pcriodic.d and 
its supplement, the Publick Intelligencer (1655) to 1659. 
In turn he had been imprisoned for nearly every periodical 
he had written. In turn he had attacked and angered 
every party in the Idngdom. He was the ” Goliath of 
the Philistines,” wrote Roger TEstrangc, ” whose pen 
in comparison of others was like a weaver’s beam.” John 
Cleiveland, the Royalist poet, compared liim to an Italian 
bravo, ready to be hired for any crime, and suggested 
that he should be thrown into the sea, like the Roman 
parricides, tied up in a sack with a cock, an ape and a 
serpent. But it was reserved for John Goodwin, the 
independent preacher, to sum Nedham up in a master¬ 
piece of vituperation. He was, said Goodwin, “Fax 
hominum, atque fax causarum, one that blesseth what 
God curseth and curseth whatever God blesseth, an 
infamous and unclean person, next the hangman.” 


a niost interesting publication, and 

affords vataabie sidelights on the We of the tones. The first adveitise- 
ni6iits of coiu66 &,txcl cb,ocol3.t6 mo to be found, in its p2t*^C3, 
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From all that has been said, it will be realized that the 
times I am describing differed very much from our own, 
both in institutions now a necessity for the well-being 
of the community, and also in the terms used to describe 
them. In nothing is this more evident than in the so- 
called " Parliament ” of the times, and in the Army— 
the Monster which the Presbyterians, like Frankenstein, 
had built up during the Great Rebellion. Charles IPs 
old “ bear ” Hobbes, the philosopher, has left us a very 
convenient summary of the changes of government during 
the Great Rebellion and Interregnum.^ When discussing 
the question of in whom the actual sovereignty reposed 
during that troubled period, Hobbes traced it as follows : 

" First,” said he, “ from 1640 to 1649, when the King 
was murdered, the sovereignty was disputed between 
King Charles I and the Presbyterian Parliament. 
Secondly, from 1648 to 1653, the power was in that part 
of the Parliament which voted the trial of the King, and 
declared themselves, without King or House of Lords, 
to have the first and supreme authority of England and 
Ireland. For there were in the Long Parliament two 
factions, Presbyterian and Independent; the former 
whereof sought only the subjection of the King, not his 
destruction directly; the latter sought directly his destruc¬ 
tion; and this part it is which is called the ‘Rump.’ 
Thirdly, from April the 20th to July the 4th, the sovereign 
power was in the hands of a Council of State constituted 
by Cromwell. Fourthly, from July the 4th to December 
the 12th of the same year [1653] it was in the hands of 
men called unto it by Cromwell, whom he termed men 
of integrity and fidelity, and made them a Parliament; 
which was called, in contempt of one of the members, 

‘ Barebone’s Parliament.' Fifthly, from December the 
12th, 1653, to September the 3rd, 1658, it was in the 

^ Behemoth ; or, The Long Parliament (ed. Tonnies), p. 195. 
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hands of Oliver Cromwell with the title of ‘ Protector.’ 
Sixthly, from September the 3rd, 1658, to April the 25th, 
1659, Richard Cromwell had it as successor to his father. 
Seventhly, from April the 25th, 1659, to May the 7th of 
the same year it was nowhere. Eighthly, from May the 
7th, 1659, til® Rump, which was turned out of doors in 
1633, recovered it again, and shall lose it again to a 
Committee of Safety and again recover it, and again lose 
it to the right owner.” 

The history of the year 1659 from 7th May, therefore— 
at which time my story opens—is largely the history of 
the ” fag end ” of a House of Commons in coarse contempt 
termed " the Rump.” ^ 

Again, answering the question of what this Assembly, 
pretending to be a Parliament, really was, Hobbes says ; 

"It is doubtless an oligarchy. For the supreme 
airthority must be in one man or more, If in one it is 
monarchy; the Rump therefore was no monarch. If the 
authority were in more than one, it was in all, or in fewer 
than all. When in all, it is democracy; for every man 
may enter into the assembly which makes the sovereign 
Court; which they could not do here. It is therefore 
manifest, that the authority was in a few, and consequently 
the State was an oligarchy.” 

This oligarchy, as is well known, at one time termed 
itself the ” Commonwealth of England.” But the 

’• This teim did not come into general use until 1659, though it was 
asserted by Heath, to have been conferred by Clement Walker, the 
author of the History of Independency, in 1649. It, however, was 
derived from the coarse jests told about Alderman Atlcins, M.P. for 
Norwich City from Nov. 10, 1645, one of the most unpopular members 
of the Rump. These storie.s probably had no better foundation in 
fact than the anagram of his surname. It would be a mistake to 
suppress the explanation of this given in a pamphlet, published on 
April II, 1660, and entitled JPree Parliament Qtteries (Thomason 
tract E, 1019 {24)), " 30. Whether Atldns bo the anagram of a stinli, 

or a stink of Atldns, etc,, etc.” Compare with this the anecdote of 
Atldns in. Nicholas Papers, iv. rgy. A pamphlet devoted solely to 
ridicule of Atkins appeared on June 14, 1648, as " Reverend Alderman 
Atkins “ (the full title is unquotable) " his speech." 
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majority of the members of the Parliament of England 
were of the opinion that it was nothing of the kind. For, 
said they, in their temperately worded “ Apology,” pub¬ 
lished in 1660, " the Commonwealth of England hath 
been long interrupted,” so that " the shadow and name 
of a Commonwealth, all the essential parts of it being 
condemned and vanished, hath been set up instead 
thereof.” ^ 

An analysis of the membership of the House of Com¬ 
mons in 1659 amply justified the contention. The House 
of Commons of the Long Parliament contained 508 
members in all. Of these the Rump, in 1659, consisted 
of 89 members and no more (for some who at one time or 
another had sat with them now refused to do so any 
longer). Out of this maximum of 89 '* seldom 50 appeared 
at once together.” 

Again, we find that 16 only of the members of the 
Rump were “ knights of shires,” out of a total of 78 for 
England and 12 for Wales. Twenty-six English and 
eleven Welsh counties were totally unrepresented in the 
Rump Parliament. Among these unrepresented counties 
were such important shires as Essex, Bedford, Devon, 
Cornwall, Middlesex and Oxford.^ Others had but one 
representative. Coming to the cities of the Idngdom, 
York, Westminster, Bristol, Canterbury, Chester, Exeter, 
Oxford, Lincoln, Worcester, Chichester, Carlisle, Rochester, 
Wells and Coventry had no members. And of its four 
members, London was represented by but one; Norwich, 

^ An Apologic and Vindication of the major part of the Memhars of Parlia¬ 
ment, excluded from sitting and speaking for themselves and the Common¬ 
wealth. Published Jan. 27, 1659/60 (Thomason tract E., 1013 (iS))_. 

“ I have taken iny statistics from the very complete account given 
in the hook published on Jan. 30, 1660 (Thomason tract E, 1013 (22)), 
and entitled A Full Declaration of the True State of the Secluded Members, 
etc. Lists of names, etc., are given from p. 35 to the end of this tract. 
Ludlow, in his Memoirs, untruthfully puts the total number of the 
Rump at 150. None of the many printed lists ever put the total higher 
than i2g entitled to sit, and of course these include people not entitled 
to sit in the House of Commons at all. 
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the second city in the kingdom, also having but one 
member. A still closer analysis proves that the bulk of 
the members of the oligarchy had been elected between 
the years 1645 and 1648, most of them through intimida¬ 
tion of the electors by the Army.^- 

Ever since Pride's Purge in 1648 the key to power had 
reposed in the Army of 10.000 horse and 20,000 foot, by 
which the nation was ruled by main force. Nominally 
the servant of the Rump, it was really its master, and in 
the end in 1653 its general, Cromwell, had treated the 
Rump with contempt. Now it was without a General, 
and had reinstalled the Rump. We must search a little 
deeper, therefore, for an explanation of the root cause 
of the renewed quarrels between the Rump and its Army 
in 1659, for the reason why the Army steadfastly 
refused to be disbanded. 

This can be briefly stated in one word—money 1 

The rates of pay received by the Army, quite apart 
from its " free quarter ’’ and other exactions from time 
to time, were simply outrageous. A Colonel of a foot 
regiment received, in all, 45s. a day—somewhere about 
;^35oo a year in our money. A Lieutenant-Colonel 
received 30s. a day, and a Major 24s. If these officers 
were " lobsters ” or " ironsides," as the regiments of 
horse were nicknamed, they each received an additional 
allowance of 21s. a day for six horses each. Even a 
Captain received 24s. a day, with the additional zis. if 
his regiment was one of horse.^ No wonder so many 
Parliament men obtained commands in the Army. 

^ In Dec. 164S Pride’s Purge at first left 46 members in the Commons, 
of whom not more than 26 (according to Sir Orlando Bridgemah, who 
presided at the trial of the regicides in 1O60) or 27 (according to Philip 
Henry, the nonconformist, and father of Matthew Henry, the biblical 
commentator) could be found to vote an " Act " for trial 'of the King. 
" The King can be tried by no Court," said the republican Algernon 
Sidney, to Cromwell, " and this Court" [that is, the protended " high 
court of justice "] “ can try no man.” 

“ The rates of pay are stated in Sir Thomas May’s Arbitrary Govmi- 
ment displayed to the life, in the tyrannic usurpation of a Juncto of Men 
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No wonder, also, that, as a result of the confusion the 
recent political changes had brought about, the Army’s 
pay was in arrear. A career in the Army offered to 
penniless adventurers, as well as to the fanatics by whom 
it was officered, the easiest possible means of accu¬ 
mulating a fortune rapidly. Skippon, one of Cromwfcll’s 
“ Major-Generals,” of whom the satirists said that “ God¬ 
liness was great gain,” for he had obtained the Manor of 
Acton, Middlesex, and incidentally “ acquired ” most of 
the Guildhall plate, was originally a waggoner in Vere's 
Army in the Low Countries. Thomas Pride, notorious for 
” Pride’s Purge,” was a Sedgemoor swineherd, who had 
found fortune in London as drayman to Robert Triplet, 
a brewer of Islington (still living in 1649) ^-nd could neither 
read nor write. Another Colonel, Hewson, infamous for 
the butcheries at Drogheda, was commonly described as 
a ” translator of old boots,” or cobbler. Colonel Okey 
was a brewer’s stoker.^ 


called the Rump Parliament (first edition 1682), p. g6. May was 
Recorder of Chichester and member for that city in James II's Parlia¬ 
ment. In the last edition of his book, printed in 1690, he drew a 
parallel between James II's standing Army and that of Cromwel 
and the Rump, 

Under Cromwell, the rates of pay, though excessive, were lower. 
According to a tract published in February 1658, and entitled “ A 
Narrative of the late Parliament {so-called). . . . With an account 
of the places of profit, salaries, etc." (E 935 {3)). a Colonel of horse 
received ,^474 lo.i. and a Colonel of foot ,^365 per annum. Nothing 
was said about the allowance for horses. 

The "Articles" signed by Cromwell on Jan. 2, 1654. contained a 
proviso for a " standing army ” of 30,600. A pamphlet entitled 
The Unhappy Marksman ; or, 23 Queries, published on June 13, 16591 
inquired : " Whether any accomptant be able to compute which of 
the two, viz, the maintenance of the kingly office, or 30 thousand 
soldiers, be most chargeable to a nation." There seem to have been 
thirty regiments in all. 

1 " Of a famous brewer my purpose is to tell, 

Now mighty roaring Oliver and Pride are gone to Hell, 

The Noble stoker Okey, that doth the rest excel, 

And give him more ale and grains." 

(" Colonel John Okie's lamentation. To the tune of ‘ A begging we 
will ao.‘ " Published March 26, 1660.) 
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This list might be multiplied to infinity, if it were 
possible to ascertain the antecedents of the minor officers, 
but it is quite evident that men of these classes, pleased 
with their fine clothes and the (to them) unlimited supplies 
of cash and opportunities for plunder their new occupa¬ 
tions afforded, were plastic material in the hands of a 
really gifted and cunning leader like Cromwell. 

The actual heads of the Army, in 1659, were second- 
rate men compared with Cromwell, " Major-General ” 
Fleetwood, the “Weeping Anabaptist,” was a poor crea¬ 
ture—a fanatic whose rise to power is in great part 
explained by his marriage to Cromwell’s daughter. He 
was not a regicide and fell into oblivion after the King’s 
return. Desborough, a Cambridgeshire farmer and Fifth 
Monarchy man, owed his position as “ Major-General ” 
to his marriage with Cromwell’s sister. The only Army 
leader who was not likely to play the role of the Ass in 
the Lion’s skin was Major-General Lambert, a gentle¬ 
man by birth, endowed with a keen intellect, one who 
was not a regicide and who was never identified with any 
of the sects of the times. Indeed, he (untruthfully it 


As regards Thomas Pride, his " signature ” to the death warrant o£ 
Charles I should be noticed, only the two letters “ th " being formed. 
At the end of 1649, three men in his regiment were sentenced to “ run 
the gauntlet ” for " forging his mark." tie obtained the monopoly 
of the supply of beer to Cromwell's Army, and (as appears from his 
will, proved in 1658, and still preserved at Somerset House), had obtained 
the King's park of "Honsuch," Surrey. His brewhouse weis at Brent¬ 
ford. His chaplain, was Samuel Oates, the infamous father of a still 
more infamous son, Titus Oates. 

Cromwell's father purchased a brewery, and his mother browed 
and sold beer at Huntingdon. So also did most of his ancestors on his 
father’s side. See, in this connexion. Miss Louise Imogen Guiney’s 
article on " Cromwell’s nickname, the Brewer," in the Dublin Review 
for April 19x4. A licensed news-book—the Moderate Intelligencer 
for March 22-29, id54, remarked, " His highness the lord protector 
being not very well takes the morning ayr often; he lies again at the 
Cockpit, but intends ere long for his new palace {Whitehall) as soon 
as all things can be made ready for him. The old trade still goes on, 
and_ a brew house is erecting." The writer appears to have been 
punished for this. (Cal. S. P, Dom., 1654.) 
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would seem) was said to have ended as a " Papist.” ^ 
Lambert was a brilliant soldier who had won the 
respect and affection of his men. He had been living 
in retirement at Wimbledon for some time past, 
but was now recalled to the Army, and thus free to 
give full play to his ambition to follow in Cromwell’s 
footsteps. 

The Army now had no " General,” with power to 
appoint or cashier officers at his own will, and the Rump 
was determined it never should have one again. This 
was the fii'st bone of contention between the Rump and 
the Army. The second and by far the most important 
issue was the question of the militia. The Army sat 
upon the back of the nation, like the old man of the sea, 
strangling the life out of it. The Rump was determined 
to get rid of the Army by gradually substituting a militia 
in its stead. On the other hand, the Army did not intend 
to be disbanded and was determined not to be deprived 
of its easily earned pay. 

The whole quarrel between the Army and the Rump, 
therefore, soon resolved itself into the questions of “ A 
general or no general,” and of the control of the militia. 
And in the background was a strongly Presbyterian city 
which loathed both the Army and the Rump, and yet 
would have to find the cash for both. 

It is not possible to understand either the history of 
the Rump Parliament or, indeed, of the plots during the 
whole of the reign of Charles II without some knowledge 
of the political history of the congeries of sects known 
loosely, and perhaps inaccurately, as the anabaptists. 
The question of baptism played no part in the political 
history of these sects, and to term them Baptists is to 
obscure the history of the time and to bring a modern 

^ Lambert died a prisoner on St. Nicholas Island, Plymouth, in 
March, 1684, and was buried on the 28th {News-httef of 1st April, 
1684). Oates involved him in his Popish Plot. 
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denomination into disrepute.^ The terminology of the 
times must be adopted, with the whole of its connotation 
and denotation. 

No statistics about them are available, but the facts 
prove that the anabaptists largely officered Cromwell’s 
Army, and there can be no doubt whatever that in the 
year 1659 they formed the dominant sect in the Army. 
Most (though not all) of the anabaptists and many of the 
other sects were " Fifth Monarchy Men.” ^ Here again 
no statistics are available, and in but few cases can it be 
proved how far individual believers in this latter religion 
put into practice the worst of its doctrines. 

The Fifth Monarchists literally interpreted the prophe¬ 
cies in the Book of Daniel to mean that the four great 
monarchies of Antichrist were those of Assyria, Persia, 
Greece and Rome, and that they were to be succeeded by 
a fifth monarchy; the reign of Christ on earth for a 
thousand years. As a speculation, or heresy, this opinion 
is nowadays of little interest to the general reader, who 
will be inclined to conclude with Butler, that " Nothing 
comes so near the Kingdom of Darkness as the Fifth 
Monarchy, that is nowhere to be found but in dark 
prophecies, obscure mythologies and mystical riddles, 
like the visions /Eneas saw in Hell of the Roman Empire.”® 

It is in the fact that the anabaptists were the pro¬ 
pagators of this opinion, and in the unexpectedly horrible 
use they were prepared to make of it, that the whole 
interest of their story lies. For they concluded that 

^ This is the mistake made by Miss Louise F. Brown in her T/ie 
Political Activities of the Baptists [sic] and Fifth Monarchy Men in 
England during the Interregnum, published in 1912. This writer's 
knowledge of the tracts of the times was necessarily limited, and 
her work is very misdescriptive. 

= Thus, oven Thomas Goodwin, a- blameless divine who has been 
claimed as a Congregationalist, published a sermon on the Fifth 
Monarchy, in 1O54, in which he asserted that it must come in " by the 
sword.” 

» Samuel Butler's " Characters and Passages from his NoMooks (ed, 
A. R. Waller); Character of a Fifth Monarchy Man." 
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this fifth monarchy was to come into being at once, 
after the destruction by themselves of all that they held 
to be typified by the Church of Rome, that is to say, 
not merely the Papacy but also the " Prelatists ” and 
even the " Presbyterians ” and regular clergy of all 
sects. All magistrates and ministers who would not 
comply with them were to be put to the sword all over 
the world. Then their own rule, the rule of the self- 
styled " Saints," would begin and there would be no 
need for laws or ordinances of any kind for a thousand 
years; for the “ Saints " could not sin, all that they did 
being under the direction of the " light within.” 

The world had already seen what the anabaptist 
millennium meant in actual practice. As the result of 
the introduction of Protestantism into his city of Munster, 
in Westphalia, in 1533, by Franz von Waldeck, bishop 
and temporal lord of the city, the anabaptists from 
Holland obtained control of the town through Bernard 
Rothmann, a chaplain, and Knipperdolinck, a cloth 
merchant of the city. After a few months these were 
joined by two Dutchmen, Jan Matthiessen, a baker, and 
Jan Bockold, a tailor, of Leyden, commonly called John 
of Leyden. Knipperdolinck was elected burgomaster in 
February 1534, and the quartette of miscreants then 
initiated their millennium. Munster was renamed the 
" New Jerusalem ” or “ New Sion,” John of Leyden was 
proclaimed king, and communism, polygamy and com¬ 
munity of women were enforced. John of Leyden took 
to himself sixteen wives (one of whom he beheaded in the 
market-place) and Rothmann four. A reign of terror 
then began. All the literary and art treasures of the city 
were destroyed and indescribable orgies took place. The 
bishop had been compelled to call other temporal princes 
to his aid and to besiege his own city in 1534, and when 
John of Leyden found that his tenure of it was becoming 
desperate, he decided to set fire to it and destroy the 
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town. Fortunately, Miinster was delivered from this 
fate by its unexpected capture, after a bloody assault, 
on June 24, 1535. John of Leyden, Knipperdolinck and 
their Chancellor Krechting were seized, and after being 
imprisoned and tortured for six months, they were put 
to death and their bodies hung in iron cages on the steeple 
of the Lamberti-ldrche. The steeple has since been 
rebuilt, but the cages were replaced and can still be seen 
upon it.^ 

Many of the Dutch anabaptists, including some 
refugees from Munster, fled into England. Henry VIII 
burnt some of them and Elizabeth executed others, but 
their subsequent history is obscure.^ In the Civil Wars 
the anabaptists came out into the light again. The 
murder of Charles I, and Cromwell’s massacres of Irish 
Papists at Drogheda and Wexford, proclaimed the Fifth 
Monarchy Men, were evidence that their millennium was 
at hand and that the Rump was to initiate it. At the 
end of 1649, therefore, John Spittlehouse dedicated his 
work on this subject to the Rump’s then “ Council of 
State.” This was entitled Rome mined by Whitehall: or, 
The Papall Crown demolished ; containing a confutation of 

1 Full accounts of the Miinster anabaptists have been printed in 
German. C. A. Cornelius published his CesohichU dcs Milnsterschcn 
Aufruhrs at Leipzig in 1855 (Vol. I.) and i86o (Vol. II.). Dr. Ludwig 
Keller’s Geschichie der Wiedertdujer ttnd ilms Reichs nt Munster 
was published at Miinster in 1880, and Bahlmann's Widertmfer su 
Affimier at Munster in 1894. The Presbyterians published a number 
of pamphlets about Munster, by way of warning against tho English 
anabaptists. A little book published on March 28, 16G1, after 
Venner's rising (Thomason tract E, 1086 (i)), and entitled Semper 
lidem; or, A Parallel betwixt the Ancient and Modem Phanaticks, 
contains a large number of quotations from ancient chronicles, and 
these (in refreshing contrast to most of the writers of tho times) tho 
author has duly referenced. See also Janssens' History of the German 
People at the close of the Middle Ages (ed. Christie, Vol. V.). 

3 The chief authorities are Richard Blortie’s The Fanatick History ; 
or, An exact relation and accotnpt of the old Anabaptists and New Quakers 
(1660), and Ephraim Pagitt's Heresiography (sixth edition, 1662). 
In his Beam of Light, published on May 2, 1659, Chiistopher Feake 
sketched the past history of his sect from 1640 onwards. Edwards’s 
Gangraena is largely devoted to the anabaptists. 
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Papacy, Prelacy, and Presbitery. The engraved frontis¬ 
piece to this book is worth noticing, and the whole 
proves plainly the measure of toleration the anabaptists 
wished to be meted out to these three forms of religion. 
They soon found that the oligarchy had every intention 
of perpetuating itself after its conquest of Ireland and 
Scotland and, therefore, hailed Cromwell as the inaugu- 
rator of their millennium, when he and the notorious 
anabaptist, Thomas Harrison, turned out the Rump in 
1653 and set up Barebone’s Parliament in their stead.^ 
But, on February 28, 1650, a number of ministers of 
the anabaptist congregations who, very properly, objected 
to the immoral teaching and practices of some of the 
Fifth Monarchy Men, thought it their duty to publish a 
manifesto against them in the shape of a “ General 
Epistle,” signed, amongst others, by William Kiffen and 
Thomas Patient. Kiffen is remembered because he was 
a wealthy City merchant who afterwards was on friendly 
terms with Charles II; so much so that the King endea¬ 
voured to obtain a loan of £40,000 from him. Kiffen made 
the King a present of £10,000 and afterwards boasted 
that he had saved £30,000. Patient—or Patience—was 
co-pastor with Kiffen, after the Restoration, of the 
Devonshire Square “ conventicle.” These two, with 
fourteen other but not so well known preachers,*® signed 


1 Thomas Harrison, a " Major-General," was the son of a butcher 
at Newcastle-under-Lyme. Coming to London he became clerk to 
one Hulker, an attorney of Clifford’s Inn (brother-in-law of Richard 
Smythe of the “ Obituary "). He married the daughter of a " Colonel 
Harrison ’’ of the City of London, by whom he had had an illegitimate 
child {A Paire of Spectacles for the City, Dec. 4, 1647; Mercurivs 
Elencticus for Dec. 25-Jan. 4, 1648-g). Hence, in all the satires of 
the times he is termed " Noverint Universi,” because he had " taken 
bond ” for the woman's marriage to himself. At the capture of Basing 
in 1645. finding that three prisoners who had surrendered to him 
were players, Harrison murdered aU tliree in cold blood, remarldng, 
" Cursed be he that doeth the work of the Lord negligently." 

“ This “ General Epistle," was headed Heart-hleedings for Professors’ 
Abominations (Thomason tract E, 594 (13)), and the signatories^ were 
" John Spilsbury, William Consett, 'Tho. Waters, Thomas Patience, 
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the " General Epistle ” of 1650. No specific mention of 
the Fifth Monarchy Men was made in this epistle, prob¬ 
ably because the signatories themselves were not prepared 
to say that the millennium was not about to take place. 
But they definitely disowned the practices of their own 
followers. The epistle accused the millenarians of 
teaching that they were *' perfect and as in as happy an 
estate as could be,” and said that they alleged that man’s 
light was his only law; " that is to say, whatever that 
Spirit wdiich dwells therein (which they call God within) 
dictates to them, that ought to be done by them.” As 
a result “they follow the law of their own mind,” and 
“ whatever their evil hearts were naturally inclined to ” 
they put into practice, even murder, adultery, and similar 
crimes. They added, “ It is a great mistake to judge 
that these persons were all of our societies, for this wc can 
clearly evince, that many if not most of them wore not 
members with us.” ^ Thus the anabaptist doctrine of 

William Kifien, Edw. Drapes, Hon. E'orry, Jolwi Pearson, Solomon 
Saffei-y, John. Vernon, Tho. Young, Kalph Francis, I-Ingh Cosncll, 
Theo. Vane, John Watson and Joseph San.son.’’ 

^ 1 believe that this is the first occasion in whicli attention has been 
drawn to this tract. It clearly separates tho modern " baptists " 
from the anabaptists. For the actual trial of a " perfect " Saint l>y 
Fairfax, for adultery, acknowledged by him to have bc(;u dictated by 
the " light within,” see tlio trial of Lieut, William Jack.son, set out by 
Mr. C. H. Firth in the Appendix to his CromweWa Army. In iGsr, 
Cliristoph Arnold, a German, wrote a letter from London to a friend 
at Nuremberg in which ho .says : " The cutliusiasts and .fanatics liold 
their exercises of private piety on the Lord's Day in the evening when 
sermon is over. This week I have heard four workmen of this order of 
preachers in an obscure street called S. Laurence Lane near the Thame.s, 
vulgarly nicknamed the street of the heretics, who call themselves 
enrinont {kut' i^oxrjr) Christians. At a place called Clorkonwoll Grooii, 
near the City, the Rantons, whom I consider to be real schismatics or 
breakers of religion, have been imprisoned. These people call their 
fellows not a man but a ‘fellow-creature.’ There also'i.s that blas¬ 
phemer whoso wife is about to bring forth tho Messiah.; another lias 
joined to himself a certain maid who is to be tlic motlier of tlie Author 
of onr salvation, and commends her in a wonderful manner to all wlio 
come to see her.” Arnold then goes on to describe other Chiliasts at 
spme length (Georg Richter’s Epistolm Selecliorm (Nnrembcrg, iCfia, 
p. 488), Compare with this A List of some of the Grand lllasphmcrs 
and Blasphemies, which was given in to the Committee for Religion, 
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the “ light within ” had very different results from that 
of the Quakers, and it is not surprising to find that the 
two sects were continually in conflicts 

Some mad blasphemers announced that this or that 
woman was about to give birth to the King of the 
Millennium. One of these sects, termed the “ Ranteis,” 
had its headquarters in Clerkenwell, and there John 
Robins, in 1651, proclaimed himself the Ranters' “ God,” 
and asserted that his wife Joan was about to bring forth 
the New Messiah.'^ 

Barcbone’s Parhamenl, many, if not most, of whose 
members were fanatics of this type, was hailed with 
delight by the anabaptists, and the chief step taken by it 
to further the millennium was the institution of civil 
marriage. For the solemn vows taken before a minister 
of religion a bare “ promise ” before a Justice of the 
Peace was substituted, it being declared that no other 
marriage should be valid. The " promise ” in the case 
of the man was to be ” loving and faithful,” and for a 
woman to be " loving, faithful and obedient.” Thus, 
in the eyes of the common people, Christian marriage had 
been abolished—with the inevitable results. Numbers of 
bastard children were murdered by their mothers, and 
so great did the evil become that in 1655 the Lord Mayor 
ordered a precept on the subject to be read in all the 


pubhslied as a broadside 011 March 23. 1654 (Thomason tract 66g, f r/ 
(So)). This tract contains the names of a number of -women pxeachers 
who weie about to give biith to the New Messiah. It has never been 
quoted. 

1 A good example of these controversies is E'dwaid Biirroug:h, the 
Quaker’s, " Something m answer to a book called ‘ Choice Experiences ’ 
Given foiLh by J. Turner” See also the tiacts exchanged between 
Martin Muaon and Jonathan Johnson 

2 The tiacls published about tins sect abound in offensive details 
and aie sometimes illustrated with ob]ecUonable illustrations. See 
The Routing of the Ranters (Nov. ig, 1650 ); 2 'ke Ranters Ranting, with 
examinations of some of them (Doc 2, 1650); and John Holland’s 
Smohe of the Bottomless Pit Many tiacts about thorn were pnnted 
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churches of London, on Sunday, Februcary ii, together 
with the Statute against child murder of 21 James Id 

By 1638 the crime had increased to such an extent that 
a writer seriously proposed to Cromwell that he should 
introduce polygamy as a remedyd Every assize, said he, 
with perfect truth, recorded the murders of ciiildren by 
their own unnatural mothers, and then suggested that 
the fathers should be allowed to legitimatize them, by 
the introduction of polygamy, pointing out as an induce¬ 
ment how the Turks had extended their empire by this 
means. "You shall want no other Ram to batter the 
walls of Rome,” added he, foreshadowing a final victory 
over the Papists if polygamy was introduced. On 
June 22, 1638, Cromwell ordered a committee to " con¬ 
sider of the book concerning polygamy,” and to report.® 
No disapproval was expressed and the report did not 
afterwards transpire. 

When, therefore, Barebonc’s Parliament came to an 


* This precept is set out in tiili in "Soverall I’ronicding.s " for 
February 8-15, 1654/5, and the Statute i.s annexed to it. Wlicn the 
news-books of the times dutailed proceedings at Assizes, as they 
iiwariably did when now.s was scantjr, cases of murder of ba.stard 
children continually appeared in them. 

f for Umloanncss ; or. Certain Queries projiounded to his 

Highness the Lord Protector, etc. " By a I’crsou of Quality." Pub¬ 
lished on June 14, 1C5S. 

1^^58-1659, p. 71. I need hardly draw attention 
to the hypocritical " Adultery Act " of the Ruinj), carried through, 
as the Commons Journals prove, by the aid of Marlon and other 
members of hko character, for this rvas exposed by the laic Mr. Inder- 
wck, y.C., m his Studies in the Interregnum, The solitary conviction 
Mr. Inderwick could find, and for which ho inspected the Somerset 
records, was that of a woman convicted of adultery with a. " priest," 
and Mr. Inderwick made the mistake of thinking that this meant 
seminary priest. ' But thus case was reported in one of the news- 
books, as the date proves, and the " priest " wa.s probably a Presby¬ 
terian, to which class of ministers the term '* priest " wa.s more usually 
applied than to,a Irelatisl. The Weekly Intelligencer of the Comnton- 
weam, No. 1, for July 16-23, 1650, p. 7, reports'll as follows ; 

July 20. By letters from Somersetshire it was this day adverti-sed 
indicted (according to the Into Act) for incon- 
a priest, who had heretofore been diRplaced from his 
fuo ■*'1® ®'^3ndalous life. The Jury found her guilty, and 

Bresb^eriln 1 ^ 1006 ^ according to the Act/' This now-s-book 
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end and it was realized that Cromwell had taken all 
power into his own hands, and that he intended that no 
further ‘‘ reformation ” should take place, the anabaptists 
considered him as an enemy, and openly advocated his 
destruction. Cromwell’s supervision of the Press was 
as effective as it was severe, and it is probable, there¬ 
fore, that the first Fifth Monarchy manifesto at this time 
was issued in manuscript. This professed to be the 
explanation of an allegorical engraving (which has not 
been traced) entitled the " Panther Prophecy,” and was 
first circulated at the end of 1653 or beginning of 1654. 
The objects of this document were to advocate the 
extermination of the magistrates and of the clergy of the 
times and the destruction by fire of the City of London.^ 
The tract was printed or reprinted in 1662, and again, 
in Holland, in 1688. Persorral “ revelations,” therefore, 
became the order of the day, and at this time one of the 
most dangerous fanatics of this type was Anna Trapnell, 
the “ prophetess.” Fired by the example of Christopher 
Feake, one of their leading preachers, who had com¬ 
posed a “ hymn,” in 1653, forecasting the trirrmph of the 
” Saints ”—to the glory of Barebone's Assembly ^—this 


1 The British Museum contains a copy of both the editions of 1G62 
and of 1688 {" Het geright van den Panther "). From these it appears 
that the author was Owen Lloyd, who communicated his " vision " 
to John Rogers in 1653 (or 1654) The later version of the tract, 
therefore, is catalogued under " Owen Lloyd.” 

““ ‘‘With cheeiful spiiits raised to Heaven 
We sing our song of praise. 

For geneiations past the Saints 
Saw no snch blessed days. 

How pleasant are the days of joy 
To Sion's children all, 

With trembling we rejoice to see 
Proud Babylon downfall. 

“ A new sharp threshing instrument 
With teeth make Mount Sion, 

And let the meek worm Jacob now 
Be as a strong Lion, 
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madwoman now specialized in “ extempore ” hymns. 
When Cromwell assumed the style ol “ Protector ” she 
came to the house of one Roberts, who kept an " ordinary ” 
(or restaurant) at the entrance to Whitehall, and remained 
there for a whole fortnight, existing on toast and small 
beer and indulging in extempore hymn.s, sung, no doubt, 
to extempore tunes. Her doggerel rimes were taken 
down by her followers and printed. No doubt Cromwell, 
as he went in and out of Whitehall, must have heard 
this weird performance goiirg on.^ Her discounses are 
“ desperate ” against you and your government, wrote 
Marchamont Ncdham to Cromwell on Fel). 7, 165..I. 
When, however, she travelled as far alield as Cornwall, 
endeavouring to stir up the people, Cromwell had her 
arrested cincl sent her to Bridewell to be flogged. This 
seems to have ended her career. Nevertheless, she found 
successors in her art of extempore hymn singing, for 
Mr. Broderick, writing to Clarendon on June 2^, 1659, 
told him that Lord Pembroke, tlio Chief Justice St. John’s 
wife and others were accustomed to meet three tunt:s a 
week in order to sing extempore in rime, and that, 
basing themselves upon a passage in the hlook of Revela¬ 
tion, they blasphemed and cursed for a time, then pre¬ 
served silence for half an hour, before the person who, 


The ij^raiits ol the earth to tear, 

Their power to take away. 

The Dragon, Beast, the hhlse Drophel 
la the Lord's strength to slay." 

(George Thomason’s MS. in E, 710 (13). This is headed " Mr. Fcakes 
hymno. Augtibt ye 4th, 1653. Christ Chnrch." Several verses in 
denunciation, of the Dutch follow.) 

* Trapnell’s tracts, containing autobiographical matter as well as 
her rimes (which 1 fotbear from inflicting upon my rcadert,) were 
as follows; The Cry of a Stone (Jan. 7, 1654). Strange and Wonderful 
N'ewes from Whitehall (March ii, 1654), and A Legctey for Satnls (July 
24, 1654). All these wore puhhsUcd hy Thomas Brewster. See moie 
of her in Sevemll Pnceedings for Jan. i2~ig, 1654, and the Calendars 
of Domestic State Papers under the dates of July 23, 1633; Feb, 7, 
1654; April 7, 1654; June s, 1654; and July zQ, 1634. 
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they supposed, was inspired commenced extempore 
hymn singingd 

To such a pass was the Christian religion brought by 
the Rump’s " Reformation.” 

Not without reason did the old English rime run : 

" Tack tent to my saw, my sonnes three, 

Rob, Will and Tavy. 

Keepe well your ' Pater' and your ' Ave,' 

And 11 your mind your fathers reed 
Stand close to your old creed. 

But for ray daughter Gyllion, 

1 wad sheo were well bolted with a bridle. 

That leaves her rvarke to play the Clarke 
•And lets her wheele stand idle. 

For it sawes not for shee Ministers, 

Farriers, nor Furriers, 

Cobblers nor Button-makers 
To descant on the Bible." ® 

In 1657 the Fifth Monarchy Men decided once more 
that the time predicted for their millennium had arrived 
(after some slight disagreement about the exact month), 
and made their chief meeting-place in Swan Alley, Cole¬ 
man Street, where Thomas Venner, a wine cooper, was the 
chief preacher. Eventually, April 9 was fixed as the day, 
a standard was prepared with a red lion “ couchant" 
on it, and the text “ Who shall rouse him up ? ” and a 
manifesto signed by the Secretary of their Army, or 
“ Scribe,” as they termed him, William Medley, Venner’s 
son-in-law. This was printed and published as “A 
Standard set up, whereunto the true seed and Saints 
of the Most ttigh may be gathered together.” ^ It is 

* Clarendon’s State Papers, III, pp. 505-6. St. John is said to have 
built his new house out of the stones of Peterborough. Minster, which 
he commenced to pull down {Arsy Versy ; or, The Second Martyrdom 
of the Rump, published on March 23, 1659/60). 

Quoted by Richard Brathwaite, in his Merenrins Briiannicus ; or, 
The English Intelligencer. A tragi-comedy, printed in 1641, a.s “ that 
old and wlttie rhime commonly chanted'in the Isle of Britainc." 

“ Thomason tract, E. 910 (10). Thomason's date to tliis is May 17, 
wliioh does not seem to be correct. Perhaps he could not obtain it 
before this date, A full account of this rising appears in Mr. C. H, 
Firth's Last Years of the Protectorate, Vol, I, pp. 208-17. Many details 
and lists of prisoners can be gathered from Merettrius Politicos, for April 
16-23,1657, See also the Commons Journals and Thurloe State Papers. 
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unnecessary to describe the document further than to 
note that it termed Cromwell “ an apostate and a mur¬ 
derer ” and ordered his destruction. Cromwell's spy 
system was the most perfect ever seen, and he had been 
aware from the first of all that was going on. All the 
leaders, including Harrison, Lawson (an admiral), Rich 
and Danvers, with many minor “ Saints,” were im¬ 
prisoned and the affair was nipped in the bud. Thus 
the ” Saints ” had perforce to postpone their millennium. 
Tliey had made a mistake in the date for its inception. 

Two anabaptist ministers, both of them Fifth Monarchy 
Men, do not seem to have been imprisoned by Cromwell 
but became very prominent by their printed publica¬ 
tions in 1659 and 1660. The 6rst was John Canne, the 
biblical commentator, who became a journalist in 1659, 
and the second Henry Jcsscy, who issued lying and 
seditious tracts in 1660. 

" Old Father Canne, 

That Reverend Man," 

as the '' Psalm of Mercy,” in a lampoon of 1661,terms him, 
was an educated man, but, unfortunately, no trustworthy 
account of his birthplace and antecedents has come to 
light, with the exception of some information about his 
ministrations to an English congregation at Amsterdam 
previous to the Great Rebellion. 

On June 13, 1653, in anticipation of Barebone’s Parlia¬ 
ment, John Canne had written A Voice from the Temple 
to the Higher Powers, dedicating it to Cromwell and to 
Colonel Overton—then a Fifth Monarchy man—in which 
he " explained ” the prophecies of the Book of Daniel, 

* The "Psalm of Morey—Sing it in the Nose ” was printed at the 
end of a tract entitled TheHoly Sisters' Compirttey against their hushanis 
ani the City of London, designed at their last farewell of their meeting in 
Coleman Sirat (Thomason tract _E, 1055 (io)), pMblished on Jan. «6, 
1661, after Vernier's rising. This scurrilous tract is some indication 
that Canne may have been the writer of Vomior's manifesto entitled 

The Door of Hope." 
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to mean that the fifth monarchy was about to begin, 
and asserted on unconvincing grounds that there was no 
parallel between his sect and the anabaptists of Miin- 
ster. He added that the " Ancient of Days ” had “ sef 
up his throne in England by the dissolution of the late 
Parliament.” 

His views upon " tolleration ” were that everyone was 
to be “ tollerated ” who was not a Papist, Prelatist, 
Royalist, or Presbyterian. So he was in favour of 
” tolleration ” for all sects, however much they differed. 
As the vast majority of the educated people of England 
belonged more or less to the parties excluded from 
toleration, it is quite evident that “ tolleration" was 
something utterly opposed to religious toleration as we 
know it. 

And on August 15 in the same year John Ganne pub¬ 
lished his Second Voice from the Temple, dedicated to 
Barebone’s Parliament. This practically ordered them 
to take away all decrees of Popes and Popish institutions. 
Amongst the latter he reckoned (i) the National Ministry 
of the Church of England, even as it was then, and 
(a) Tithes, by which it was maintained. Finally, he con¬ 
tended that in lieu of regular ministers everybody should 
be allowed to preach, even though he or she possessed 
no qualifications at all. Thus the ” tolleration " of which 
we hear so much in 1659 meant toleration for all sects, 
however squalid or immoral, and the destruction of all 
forms of the Christian Church, Catholic or Protestant, as 
the nation had up to that time known them. 

The career of Henry Jessey or ” Jacie ” (as he some¬ 
times spelt his name), on the other hand, is well known 
but has not been accurately described. Jessey graduated 
from St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1623, was ordained 
and obtained preferment, but was deprived of his living 
in 1634 for nonconformity. It has been suggested that 
Jessey was not a Fifth Monarchy Man, but of this there 
n 
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can be no doubt whatever, for he was one of the preachers 
at the Coleman Street meeting-house in Swan Alley, i 
reserved entirely for the Fifth Monarchy sect. A true 
appreciation of Jessey’s chai'acter can only be obtained 
by perusing the tracts written by him in 1660. 

After the defeat by Cromwell of their projected rising 
of 1657, a fresh date had to be fixed for the millennium. 
The first word of warning to his sect to be ready was 
given by Christopher Fcake in his Beam of Light, pub¬ 
lished on May 2, 1659. He told them to “ wait the word 
of Command ” from their Leader " to execute the venge¬ 
ance written against Babylon,” and concluded his tract 
with " You are invited to be in a readiness and at an hour’s 
warning,” for, so he said, the Fifth Monarchy was about 
to begin. 

Great alarm was caused by this incitement to indis¬ 
criminate slaughter. '' An Alarum to the City and 
Soldiery ” was issued on June 6, printed as a broadside 
and placarded about the City : 

“ The Fifth Monarchy Men are armed, officered and 
every man in a readiness to surprise and suppress the 
Araiy, to fire the City and to massacre all considerable 
people of all sorts, whom they suspect averse to what they 
impiously designed,” ran this poster. " Fcake hatli 
lately given them the alarum in print; Sir Henry Vane 

* Marciianiont Nedham (in the original of his IclUif to Cromwoll, 
dated Fob. 7, 1654, summarized on p. 393 of the Calendar of Domestie 
State Papers) says that after the arrest of the two leading Fifth 
Monarchy prcacher.s, Feako and Simpson, of All Hallows, ho attended 
the meeting there on the sixth, and that the three preachers who took 
their places were “Highland, John Spencer and Mr. jessoy, those 
(your highness know.s) arc no Boanerges men (and men) that carry no 
thunderbolts." He, added that though " the bellows scorn (compara' 
tively) to blow but very gently, yet I perceive it keeps the coales (dive, 
and the humours boiling which were first heated by other.s.” After 
a description of the sermons of Highland and .Spencer, who prayed 
for the two fellow-sufferers and talked of “ serving up the flesh of 
Captains at the great feast of tho Lord," he concluded, “Mr. Jessoy 
being a soft low man, I could not hear him in the crowd iukI departed.'’ 
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is chief in the design. . . . Beware Tuesday next, we 
say, Beware ! ” 

On the third of June the Royalist Major Wood had 
written as follows : 

" Three days since, about 5000 of the Fifth Monarchy 
men met at Horsham in Sussex, and dispersed after eight 
hours’ consultation. There are two or three thousand 
of them well armed, and officers appointed to every 
thousand and every hundred; Flarrison is their General 
and Vane their Chancellor: they say they must begin 
at the altar and with fire and sword prepare the coming 
of Christ. We daily expect a massacre; it was deferred 
this week and is to be performed again Tuesday night 
next. Sometimes the redcoats and they are agreed, 
and the next hour at difference. It’s like they may go 
on in this massacre, and Lambert may advance it, since 
it is but a few days ago he said that there would be no 
settlement till all the Cavaliers’ throats were cut.” ^ 

Add to this the warnings given that a rising of the 
" Papists ” was to be expected, with the same results, 
namely, the firing of the City and the cutting of the 
throats of the Protestants. 

Jeffery Corbet had already announced this in his 
England's Warning Piece, published in 1654, and on 
Nov. 8, 1656, had issued another caution, printed as a 
broadside and entitled The Protestants’ Warning Piece. 
Both these tracts were based on Prynne’s ” Romes Master- 
peece,” and both served to keep before the affrighted 
minds of the people of London, the fact that the firing 
of the City and the destruction of orthodox religion (as 
it was then understood) was contemplated by one sect 
or the other. There is no better reason to be offered 
why such a plot in the days of Titus Oates must have 
seemed probable in the eyes of the average Englishman. 

' Clarendon's State Papers, III. 479, 
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The design of the Fifth Monarchy men to fnc the City 
and set on loot a general massacre was, of couisc, denied 
in the news-books, Mercuries Foliticus and the PiibUck 
Intelligencer. But (as I shall prove later on) the news- 
books were, at the time of these denials, written by John 
Canne, and therefore their denials may be dismissed as 
worthless. 

Had the Presbyterian and Royalist rising planned for 
August 1659 really taken place, there can be no doubt 
that the Fifth Monarchy men, probably with the com¬ 
plicity of the Rump, would have set on foot a general 
massacre, as the means for the introduction of their 
millennium. It is to the credit of General Monck, who 
must have been perfectly well awai'e of all thi.s, that he 
sternly discountenanced all attempts for a rising, and thus 
frustrated all opportunities of putting counter-measures 
into effect. When these facts are all borne in mind the 
history of the events of the year 1659 will be better 
understood. 



CHAPTER II 


THE " EEPRESENTATIVE ” 

O N Saturday, May 7, 1659, oligarchy, expelled 
by Cromwell in 1653, returned to power once 
more at the invitation of the Army whose General 
had turned it out. At the summons of Speaker Lenthall, 
such members of the so-called " Commonwealth ” as 
could be got together assembled, in the first instance, in 
the Painted Chamber of the Houses of Parliament. Of 
all that followed on that day we have three accounts, 
two in printed pamphlets published within a week or 
two, and written respectively by Arthur Annesley, after¬ 
wards Earl of Anglesey, and by Prynne; and another 
in a letter written by Mr. Miles, Sir Edward Nicholas’s 
“ intelligencer.” ’■ 

Prynne tells us that there were then " about eighty 
secluded members ” of the Long Parliament in London 
and Westminster; " being near double the number of 
those sitting that day, and above three hundred members 
of all sorts still living, chosen, or sitting in the House of 
Commons, before December 1648, over and above those 
that now sate.” 

A slight initial difficulty proved the wisdom of the 
preliminary meeting in the Painted Chamber. Forty 
members were essential in order to form a " quorum ” 

1 England's Confusion, a pamphlet published anonymously on May 30, 
lejo, but written by Annesley (Halkett and Laing's Dictionary of 
Anonymous and Pseudonymous Literature of Great Britain'^, and Loyalty 
Banished, published on June i6, 1659, by Prynne. Miles’s letter is 
in the recently published fourth volume of the Nicholas Papers, p. 134. 
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of the House of Commons, and apart from the Speaker, 
forty members were not present. So the assembled 
members sent an order to the gaols for the liberation of 
two of their leaders who happened to be in prison under 
execution for debt. These were Harry Marten i and 
William, Viscount Monson, of Gastleinaine in Ireland. 

When Marten and Monson arrived, the total nuraber 
of members present, including the Speaker, was forty- 
two, so failing to find any other mace, that from the Court 
of Chancery was borrowed, and with this at their head 
and with Lenthall and Monson leading them, the little 
band proceeded by two and two from the Painted Chamber 
into the House of Commons. Just like the animals into 
the Ark, wrote Miles to Nicholas, adding, " All of them 
say they return to the House by the Hand of God; but 
Marten was brought hither (in his blasphemous phrase) 
by both Hands.” 

During these proceedings Prynne, Annesley and others 
of the members of the House of Commons excluded in 
1648 had been forcibly prevented from entering the House. 

Probably no more scathing description of those who 
sat was ever penned than that which has been left us 
by one of their ovm paid writers—the poet, John Milton. 
The aberrations of genius are many, and Milton’s concep¬ 
tion of an ideal republic, ultimately to be evolved from 
the mock " Commonwealth,” had led him to publish books 
in their favour which will always brand his name with 
infamy. He had scolded like a Billingsgate fishwife in 

> On January 15, 1652, Thomas Gower wrote to John Langley as 
follows ; " Hoert, the Spanish Ambassador, is discontented at the 
carriage of most of the English ladies who were at hi.s ciitertaitinioiit, 
and they as much at him. for giving the chief place and respect to Col. 
H. Martin’s mistress , . . they are also much displeased at iier for 
being finer and more bejewelled than any. . , . 'Tis no small argument 
of the greatness of the ‘ Hogen Mogen lieercn Staten ' of England 
that the Ambassador of the great Monarch of Spain should make such 
an entertainment for such a property belonging to one of the Parliament 
of England."— {Hist. MSS. Cemmns. Fifth Report, App., p. 
Monson was a little man, and it was frequently said that his wife used 
to beat him for his infidelities to her. 
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their service, he had lied even on their belialf, and last 
of all, he, the advocate of the freedom of the Press from 
licensing, had actually licensed Mercnrius Polilicus.'^ 
The author of Areo-pagitica became a licenser of the Press 
for a year for the Rump. Ten years after the Restoi-ation, 
when he had had time to reflect and to consider how it 
came about that no republic had ever been set up, Milton 
pointed to the men he had supported as the cause of this. 

'' Liberty hath a sharp and double edge,” wrote Milton 
in 1670, “ fit only to be handled by just and virtuous men; 
to bad and dissolute it becomes a mischief unwieldy in 
their own hands; neither is it completely given but by 
them who have the happy skill to know what is grievance 
and unjust to a people and how to remove it wisely; 
what good laws are wanting and how to frame them 
substantially, that good men may enjoy the freedom 
which they merit and the bad the curb which they need. 
But to do this and to know these exquisite proportions, 
the heroic wisdom which is required, surmounted far the 
principles of these narrow politicians. . . . Hence did 
their victories prove as fruitless as their losses dangerous, 
and left them, still conquering, under the same grievances 
that men suffer, conquered; which was indeed unlikely 
to go otherwise, unless men more than vulgar bred up, 
as few of them were, in the Icnowledge of ancient and 
illustrious deeds, invincible against many and vain titles, 
impartial to friendships and relations, had conducted 
their affairs; but then, fi'om the chapman to the retailer, 
many, whose ignorance was more audacious than the 
rest, were admitted with all their sordid rudiments to 
bear no mean sway among them, both in Church and State. 

“ From the confluence of all their errors, mischiefs 
and misdemeanours, what in the eyes of man could be 

1 During 1651. This ia proved hy the recently printed Transcript 
of the. Stationers' Registers. John Hall (the minor poet), however, 
and not Nedham, was writing it at the time. 
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expected, but what befell those antient inhabitants [of 
Britain before the Conquest] whom they so much 
resembled? Confusion in the end.” ^ 

Of the men “ bad,” and " dissolute ” or " sordid,” 
present on that day, Marten, Monson, Thomas Scot, 
Nevill, Heveningham, Sir Peter Wentworth and Ghaloner 
were representatives. They fonn a formidable minority 
(out of the forty-two) who were unfitted to lead in any 
religious reformation. And of mere " chapmen and 
retailers,” disguised for the most part by military titles, 
who could not have possessed any idea of the " rudiments ” 
of government, Salwey, the smart City apprentice recently 
set up in business as a grocer, Walton, the draper, who 
supplied the “ blacks ” for Cromwell’s mock funeral, 
Dennis Bond, the City woollen-draper, Alderman Penning¬ 
ton, the fishmonger, Cornelius Holland, originally Sir 
Henry Vane’s serving-man, John Jones, originally servant 
to Sir Thomas Middleton, but who married Cromwell’s 
sister, were types of men hardly qualified to shape a 
new constitution for the Commonwealth of England. 
For there was not one man among them all who ever 
gave evidence of any real ability, even in his own 
calling. 

( This passage of Milton's prose has a reraarhahlo liiatory. Originally 
written in 1671 as part of a character of the Long Parliatncnt and the 
Assembly of Divines, and inserted by way of parallel in Boole HI. 
of his History of Britain to the Conquest, the licensor of the Ih'c.ss, Sir 
Roger I'Estrange, struck the whole parallel out, as he slates, " out of 
tenderness to a f?arty ” (the Prosbyteriaus) “ for some harshness " 
therein, (The Declaration of Indnlgcnco was in contemplation at 
the time, and one of the Secretaries of .State, to whom I’Kstrango wauUi 
naturally refer, was Sir John Trevor, who had Nonconformist leanings.) 
Pliilips, Milton's nephew, states that his uncle gave the pasaago struck 
out to Arthur Anne.sley, Earl of Angle.sey, And it must have been by 
arrangement with I’Estrange, who, quite obviously wrote the preface, 
that the passage in question, was issued by TEstrange’s puliliaher, 
Henry Bromo, immediately after Charles IT. had crushod his last Par¬ 
liament _at Oxford in t68i. The title of the resulting tract is "Mr. 
John Milton’s Character of the Long Parliament and As-scmbly of 
Divines in 1641, Omitted in his other works and never before printed 
and very seasonable for these times ” (tCSr). There is a reprint of 
the whole tract in the Harieian Miscellany, 'vol. V. pp, 576-9. 
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And the strong men, the real leaders of this motley 
band, were Sir Henry Vane, junior, the crack-brained 
advocate of a qualified “ fifth monarchy ” religion, Scot, 
and Sir Arthur Hesilrige, the “ Church thief,” a North- 
country territorial magnate who had possessed himself 
of most of the lands of the Bishopric of Durham, including 
the bishop’s house and Manor of Bishop Auckland, and 
who had done his best to deface the Cathedrals of Wells 
and Bristol^ Hesilrige had most to lose if the oligarchy 
was to be ousted from power and compelled to refund the 
property it had stolen. 

On the same day a “ Committee of Safety ” was 
appointed, part of which was selected from the Army 
leaders, but on May 14 this was replaced by a “ Council 
of State.” This Council consisted of twenty-one members, 
chosen from those sitting in the House of Commons, 
and of ten persons who were not members. Some of the 
latter refused to act.^ Thus there was a legislative body 
sitting in the House of Commons and an administrative 
body sitting in Whitehall, termed the " Council of State.” 

In the meantime, the members sitting in the House 
of Commons, following the precedents set by themselves 
in the year 1649, flooded England with a “ Declaration,” 
printed as a broadside, to be attached to all the church 
doors throughout the kingdom.® 

^ Clarendon creditb Vane with tlie ambition to be the King of the 
proposed mUlonnium. Hesilrige's religions views were never prominent, 
but Unweysity Quanes, published on June 6, 1659, asks, Whether 
Sir Arthur Hesilrige ought not to invert the sentence, ' The zeal of 
Thy House hath ealen me up,* into, * Uy zeal hath eaten up Thy 
House/ " Scot, like Marten, had no religion at all. 

^ The ten outsiders were John Bradshaw, Lambert, Desborough, 
Lord Fairfax, Berry {*' the worst of Cromwell's Major-Generals, with 
the exception of Butler '*), Anthony Ashley Cooper ( a gentleman 
too wise and honest to sit in such company "), Sir H. ^wnslmnd 
(“ of too good an estate to be hazarded with such a crew ), Sir^Robert 
Honeyhood (Vane's brother-in-law). Sir Archibald Johnston { never 
advanced before Argyle till he came to England "), and Josiah Earners 
(Josias Berners) ("the fool of the play"). The comments are by 
Annosley. 

3 It is also set out in the Commons Journals. 
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They described themselves in this as having been 
“ blessed by the eminent favour and mercy of God,” 
termed themselves the ” Representative of the People,” 
and complained that they had been " forced out of doors ” 
from 1653 up to that time. But, they added, the officers 
of the Army, calling to mind that the members thus 
forced out " were assertors of the Good Old Cause, and 
had a special presence of God with them,” had, through 
their leaders, the “Lord” Lambert, and the “Lord” 
Fleetwood, invited them to return to their trust. And 
therefore they were resolved to “ endeavour the settle¬ 
ment of this Commonwealth ” without ” a single person 
[L e. protector]. Kingship, or House of Peers,” and would 
“ carry on the Reformation ” so much desired, to the 
end that there might be " a godly and faithful magistracy 
and ministry, to the glory and praise of our Lord ” and 
" to the reviving and making glad the hearts of the upright 
in the Land.” 

A pamphleteer sarcastically asked, " Whether perfectly 
to effect this long-expected work of Reformation it be 
not very expedient to have all laws, ordinances, declara¬ 
tions, etc. tending thereto penned in a more intelligible 
speech than English ? " ^—and assuredly all the catch¬ 
words of the times need a great deal of translation and 
explanation. One fact, however, can be recorded to 
the credit of the " Representative.” It never pretended 
to be a Republic. It was going to be a Republic—indeed 
had stated as much in its first manifesto in 1649, but the 
people did not see eye to eye with its " Representative ” 
in that matter; so that until the political problem of 
how to build up a Republic in which the members of the 
Representative should still wield, complete power, but 
in which the people should have no predominant part, 
could be solved, the people would have to be content 

’■ The Unhappy Marksman ; or, Twenty-Thne Qmrics, pubiialiod on 
Jvine 16150. * ' 
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with a " Representative.” So that the people at once 
began to clamour for a ” Free Parliament that is to 
say, a Parliament which they themselves should be free 
to elect, and whose members, when elected, should be 
free to sit without molestation from either a " single 
person,” the Army or any other outside power whatso¬ 
ever. That such a Parliament would restore the King 
everyone knew, though whether on terms or not was a 
question. 

The " Representative ” was fully aware of the place 
it held in the affections of the " People,” and from the 
first day of its sitting had been protected by a guard 
of soldiers, to whom, on May 31, it voted an additional 
penny a day in the case of foot-soldiers and threepence 
in the case of troopers.^ These soldiers, of course, were 
supplied by the Army, and though they might protect 
the members from the vengeance of the people they would 
not protect them from the Army. So, on June 16, a 
separate " life-guard " of 120 horse was set up, in emula¬ 
tion of Cromwell's " life-guard,” and with an equally 
extravagant rate of pay. Each man received 3s, a day, 
each captain 20s., a lieutenant 14.S., a cornet 12s., and the 
quartermaster gs.^ Presumably, all this was in addition 
to lodging and food. The ‘‘ life-guard's ” duties were 
to attend and protect the " Representative,” and also 
the " Council of State ” when the former body was not 
sitting. Both could hardly sit at the same time, for in 
that case there would have been no quorum of the 
“ Representative.” 

Before it commenced its labours the " Council of State ” 
proceeded to wreak its vengeance upon Cromwell's 
memory. A huge monument to Cromwell had been 
erected at the east end of Henry VII's Chapel in West- 

‘ Commons Journals, under date cited. 

“ Cal, S. P. Dom., 1658, p. 376. Rugge, in his diary, draws great 
attention to this life-puard. 
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minster Abbey, and (apparently) had barely been com¬ 
pleted, for no illustration or description of it has survived. 
During the week ending June 7, 1659, the Council of State 
destroyed this monument and ordered Cromwell’s crown 
and sceptre to be broken and sold.^ These were not 
unpopular steps, though, no doubt, they irritated the 
Army, but at the same time the “ Representative ” and 
its Council perpetrated a scries of grave mistakes in 
policy. 

Nearly everyone who had served Cromwell was dis¬ 
missed from his post. Thurloc, the very able Secretary 
of State, was dismissed, and fell into such contempt that 
he was even arrested by a bailiff; and on June 9, John 
Barkstead, the Fleet Street thimble-maker who had been 
Cromwell’s Lieutenant of the Tower, was supplanted 
by one Fitch, a tailor, and, of course, a Colonel of the 
Rump’s promotion. Two days previously, Barkstead 
had been arrested on the Exchange by Overton, the Fifth 
Monarchy man (imprisoned in the Tower by Cromwell), 
in an action for trespass and, followed by a jeering crowd 
of street boys, had been taken prisoner to the Counter.* 

Cromwell had chosen men for places, the Rump chose 
places for men. Instead of Thurloe, the Council of State 
selected as its Secretary, Thomas Scot, the regicide, 
elected M.P. for Aylesbury in place of Sir Ralph Verney 
in 1645. Scot, therefore, was the penman of the Rurap’.s 
manifestoes in 1659, as he had been in 1649, no doubt 
the Declaration I have just cited must have been his 
handiwork. 

‘ The Weekly Post, No. 5, for May 31 to June 7, 1639, announced 
that, ■ The stately and magnificent momnnont of the late Lord Pro¬ 
tector, set up at the upper end of the chancel in the Abbey at; West¬ 
minster, is taken down by order of the Council of State, and pnblick 
sale made of the Crown, Seq^tro and other Royal ornaments, after 
they were broken. Tire inscription set upon the wall is said to bo, 

Great in poHoy, but matchless in tyranny.’ It was put up by one 
of the Royal party, bnt pulled down by one of the soldiery. 

_ Comraons Journals, June g, 1O59; Mercurius PoHticus, June 2-9, 
1059; and Ntchola^ iv. p. iss* 
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It is essential to point out that the private character 
of this man will not bear investigation. He was not merely. 
vicious like Marten and others, but he was criminally 
vicious, a man whose constant claims in his manifestoes 
to the “ visible protection ” of the Almighty for himself 
and his colleagues in their worst actions thus became 
nauseating in the highest degree.’- 

Even before this the " Representative ” itself had turned 
its attention to the official bi-weekly Mercurius Politicus 
and the Publick Intelligencer. It was felt that any 
writer who had identified himself so thoroughly with 
Cromwell’s policy as Marchamont Nedham could no longer 
be suffered to write these journals. So they decided 
to employ John Ganne, who published a Seasonable 
Word to the Parliament Men on May 10, in which he warned 
them against the danger of “ Single persons,” and not 
obscurely set forth the claims of his own sect for considera¬ 
tion. He seems to have been destitute of humour; 
for, on page three of his tract, he assured the “ Repre¬ 
sentative ” that " My prayer to God is that this Parlia¬ 
ment may do worthily in Ephrata and be famous in 
Bethlehem ”—an aspiration which the wits of the times 
did not fail to construe as meaning that the Rump ought 
to seek for the approbation of the inmates of the Beth¬ 
lehem Hospital for Lunatics, vulgarly called " Bedlam.” 
And he actually wound up Ms booklet with the admoni¬ 
tion to " go and sin no more, lest a worse thing ” should 
befall them. The necessity for conciliating Ganne’s sect, 
therefore, must have been very great, for, on May 13, 

1 To cite all tlio stories told of Scot -would be to quote all the Royalist 
and Presbyterian pamphlets from 1649 onwards. Details too offensive 
to describe are given in the Royalist Mercuries in 1649, and the satires 
by Sir John Berlcenhead and Samuel Butler, the author of Hudibras, 
thenceforward constantly refer to Scot’s private life. Throughout 
the year 1659 the enemies of the Rump never fail to refer to Soot's 
character. When Scot was executed in x66o, Muddiman remarked 
that he " dy’d as he lived, there’s few in England but know how that 
was.”— {Parliamentayy Intelligencer, Oct. 15-22, 1660.) 
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the " Representative ” itself authorised John Canne to 
write the weekly intelligence and " prohibited ” Nedhamd 

Canne celebrated his appointment by a manifesto of 
his own, printed in the Puhlick Inielligcncer on May i6. 
This was signed by himself, Henry Jesscy and H. Harrison. 
Of HarrRon, who was probably a relation of Thomas 
Plarrison, the regicide, notliing is known. The heading 
of their manifesto deserves citation : 

” An Invitation to the Lord’s People throughout the 
three Nations, to provoke them to a holy rejoicing in 
the Lord and exalting His Name for the late Salvation 
begun, and the good hopes of reviving the work again 
in the midst of us.” 

The authors of the “ late Salvation ” then commenced 
to scramble for the deer Cromwell had preserved in the 
Royal parks. Venison pasties, a great delicacy of the 
times, must have been quite common in London in 1659. 
As a " bonne bouchde ” for the " Lord ” Lamlwrt, the 
“ Council of State ” presented him with '' two brace of 
bucks ” on June 13, and, in order to prevent unfairne.ss 
in sharing the spoils, made an order on June 15 that '* no 
member was to have moi'e than two bucks before each 
member had one.” Warrant after warrant followed in 
favour of members of the “ Parliament ” and Council.''^ 
Some members were enabled to stock their own grounds, 
particularly the bankrupt Wentworth, 

^ Common.^ Journals, May 13, and Puhlick InkMiacncer, May 9-1O. 
An anti-Crorawell but non-Royalist Tract, published on May 26, 
and entitled Eighteen New Court Queries, suggested that Nodham 
should be punished, and asked, ” Whether Mr, Nedhani the curranto- 
maker, the Court pamphleteer, being an impudent h.'llow, a Iyer and 
a forger of foreign letters, a mercenary informer [.sei; liia letter to Crotn- 
woU about Anna Trapnell in the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic 
Scries, for 1653-4, P; 393 ]> a,n abuser and base vilifior of worthy and 
eminent persons, an insultcr over gallant men's afflictions and miseries, 
a murtherer of men's fame, credit and reputation, docs not very well 
deserve to forfeit his oars in the pillory ? " 

* Cal. S. P. Dorn,, 1658-1659, p. 374, The lists of warrants for the 
delivery of door will be found on page 583 of this Calendar, and on 
pages 561 to 571 of the C.alcndar for i659~t00o. 
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When all this was over, the “ Representative ” set 
seriously to work upon the preUminaries for ridding itself 
altogether of the Army, which at any time might strangle 
the life out of it once more. First of all, it cashiered a 
number of officers, replacing them by anabaptists. As 
each new commission was issued the recipient was forced 
to attend and receive it from the hands of the Speaker, 
for there were to be no more generals with unlimited 
powers. Fleetwood himself was compelled to attend 
the House of Commons, and received a new commission 
as Major-General and Chief Commander. 

Next they turned their attention to the General of 
the Army in Scotland, George Monck, who, in a letter to 
Fleetwood dated from Dalkeith on May 8, had signified 
his acquiescence in the restoration of Parliamentary 
control typified by the Restoration of the Rump.^ 

They, therefore, sent him their commission, and also 
commissions for new officers, ordering him to cashier 
a number in whom he trusted and to replace them by 
their own nominees. In return they received an unpleasant 
surprise in the shape of a “ peremptory letter ” refusing 
to do anything of the kind. Monck “ larew no reason 
why he should disband old officers, just and faithful, 
to admit others whose fidelity and principles he knew 
not.” So, some in the House, indignant at his tone, said 
his letter “ ought to be burnt by the common hangman 
for his incivility to the commission sent him.” ® The 
*' Representative ” pocketed this affront, but ever after¬ 
wards watched Monck with suspicion. He was potenti¬ 
ally as dangerous as Lambert. 

In the meantime, the Army in England was becoming 
mutinous. As far back as April 29 it was noted that 
the inferior officers thought themselves the equals of 

* This letter was printed in Meretmas Pohhcits for May 19-26. 

» Nuhola's Papors, iv p. 162. Cal S. P Dora , 1659-1660, p. ig, 
and Commons Joiunals, June g, when Hesiluge was ordered to prepare 
a reply. 
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Desboroiigh and Fleetwood, and were quite as willing to 
turn them out as they had been to tuin out Richard 
Cromwelld 

Mr. Miles, Sir Edward Nicholas's “ inielligcncer,” then 
wrote a series of letters to him, depicting the growing 
strife between the English Army and the '' Representa¬ 
tive.” 

On June 3 Miles wrote that the Rump '' would lain 
raise the militia in City and country,” and " thus new 
model the Army, and had dismounted some scores of 
officers.” ® 

On July I, he said that the new militia was to be 
distinct from the Army, and to have vast powers 
conferred on them to judge of men's esialcs of all kinds 
and their affection, and to force them by oaths, distresses 
and imprisonment to arbitrary contributions; “ a prac¬ 
tice of dangerous consequence, as to the creation of 
jealousies both in the people and Army. Greater oppres¬ 
sion this nation hath scarce known, vast sums of money 
must by the like violent means be levied.” ® 

When the common soldiers heard of this they feared 
the loss of their ai-rears, threatened to turn out the Rump 
again, and were with difficulty appeased by their officers. 
The “ Representative ” discontinued its debates for the 
moment, but finding that all was quiet after all, set to 
work again, sitting '' even in the afternoons,” endeavour¬ 
ing to settle the militia “ post haste.” On July 33 Miles 
wrote, ” the City is sick of its new militia,” but by the 

1 A Cambridge wit asked, " Whether the promotion oi gentlemen 
cobblers, etc , to places of the highest dignity and giealeat tru.st, and 
the dethromzuiB of Kiiig.s, ignoblcizing Peers, cashiering Lords and all 
well-deserving loyal hoioes be not Iheieforc done that the Seripture 
might be fnlfllled, ' The first shall bo last, and the last first' ? (i/Mi- 
vcfstiy Queries, in a gentle toueh by the by, published on June 6 ) 

» Nrehola!, Papers, iv. p. 158. The Coininoas Journals at this time 
are full of displacements of oflicei's and ordeis about the militia, but 
the fullest record is to be found in Mercunus Pohlwus and the Pabhek 
Jntelhgenur. 

^ Nicholas Papers, iv, p. 164, 
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27tli, thirty-nine officers and six regiments for the City 
of London had been nominated by the " Representative.” 
As far as can be ascertained, all the officers were anabap¬ 
tists or fanatics.!' 

On the King’s side. Sir Edward Nicholas wrote to 
Major-General Massey in August that the new militia 
would be the absolute rttin of the Army, but would reduce 
the nation to the condition of slaves. Other Royalists 
were of a different opinion and thought that the Army 
and the '' Representative ” would come to blows as a 
result. " If we keep our swords in their sheaths, they will 
soon cut their own throats,” Colonel Gervase Holies had 
written in May. 

This was a wise opinion, but the Royalists were not 
acting upon it. While the Rump and the Army were 
preparing for an inevitable struggle, the Royalists and 
their quondam enemies, the Presbyterians, were doing 
their best to unite the two by themselves uniting and 
preparing for a gigantic rising in favour of the “ known 
laws ” of England. In this rising it was hoped that 
General Monck would take part. 

^ Nicholas Papers, IV. passim. The lists are printed in Mercunus 
PoHtious for July 21-28, William KiSen ivas JUeutenant-Colonel of 
the *' Red ” regiment. The officers for the To'wer Hamlets and the 
Borough of South-wark, forty-one in all, were agreed upon on the same 
day. A fuller and sUghtly altered list was mado out on August 5, 
and printed in Mercurnis Pohticas for August 4-11. Over all Sldppon 
was made " Major-General." He was hated by the City Presbyterians. 
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CHAPTER III 


GENERAL MONCK—SIR RICHARD WILLYS, TRAITOR 

E 'VER since the days of Henry III the Moncks of 
^ Potlicridgc had ranked among the great families 
of Devon, and though their estates were encum¬ 
bered by the time when George Monde was born in 1608, 
and the boy himself was brought up by his maternal 
grandfather, Sir Thomas Smith, of Maydford, Heavitree, 
yet George Monck could boast of Royal descent. For his 
father’s grandmother, Frances Plantagenct, was a daughter 
of Arthur Plantagcnet, Viscount Lisle, and the genealo¬ 
gists tell us that still further back his kinship with King 
John can be traced through Richard, King of the Romans, 
and his son the Earl of Cornwall. 

The bearer of such a name could not, therefore, have 
been other than loyal at heart, and Monck’s loyalty must 
have been kept alive in his breast throughout all the dismal 
years of the Interregnum by his relations in Devonshire 
and Cornwall. The cross-relationships of the great county 
families of the seventeenth century were numerous and 
reveal clanships and family ties unknown nowadays. 
And if this was the case in all the counties of England, it 
was peculiarly so in Devon and Cornwall, isolated as they 
are by the sea from all the other counties of England, save 
on one side. There is no nobler name in all the annals 
of England than that of Grenvile or Granville,^ the direct 

" Grenvile ’’ was the spelling adopted by Sir Bevill. The variations, 
however, have been conlusing. Archbishop Wilhain Grenvile of York 
(1304 to 1315), who was also Chancellor of England from 1303 to 1305, 
and was consecrated by the Pope himself, appears to have spelt his 
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line of which family was seated at Stowe, in the parish of 
Kilkhampton, Cornwall, between Bude and the borders of 
Devon. In a county where, to this day, copies of the letter 
of thanks from Charles the First to his faithful Cornishmen 
can still be seen in paiish churches, the name of Grenvile 
has always been held in great honour. 

Though the direct line of the great Cornish and Devon 
house of Grenvile died out in the eighteenth century, still 
on winter evenings tales are told in remote “ sanctuary ” 
(parsonage) or lonely farmhouse of the great sailor Sir 
Richard, who, in Queen Elizabeth’s days, fought the whole 
Spanish Fleet in his little ship, the Revenge. But the 
memory of Sir Bevill, the Bayard of the West, and George 
Monck’s uncle, is greener still. This noblest of all the 
combatants in the Civil Wars “ could not contain himself 
within doors when the King of England’s standard waved 
to the field in so just an occasion.” Sir Bevill rallied to 
himself and to Sir Ralph Hopton, the King’s General in the 
West, an army of Cornish pikemen who scattered the 
Roundheads before them like chaff. At Stratton Hill, 
on May 16, 1643, in Sir Bevill’s own parish and upon his 
own land, where the great Earl of Stamford had entrenched 
himself with vastly superior forces. Sir Bevill and Hopton, 
with their pikemen, ignominiously routed the Parlia¬ 
mentary rebels, captured all their cannon and stores, and 
drove them out of Cornwall. For this victory Sir Bevill 
received a warrant for an Earldom and Hopton was 
created Baron Hopton of Stratton.^ Victory after victory 


name " Greenfield.” No doubt the right spelling was " Granville,” 
from which place in Normandy the family (descended from Rollo, the 
first Duke) took its name. The spelling ” Granville " was resumed by 
Dennis Granville, Dean of Durham, Sir Beviil’s youngest son. There 
is an excellent history of the Granville family by the Rev. Prebendary 
Roger Granville, formerly Rector of Bideford. 

1 S. R. Gardiner assorts that Hojiton's barony was conferred on him 
for yielding the governorship of Bristol (captured by the King’s forces 
on July 26) to Prince Rupert, and this has been corroborated by the fact 
that the actual grant of Hopton's barony was dated Sept. 4, 1643. As 
a warrant invariably preceded a prant, often by many months, this 
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followed. The Cornish pikes drove on through Devon 
into Somerset until at last, on July 5, 1643, the end came, 
in the crowning triumph over Sir William Waller at Lans- 
down Hill, near Bath. Sir Bevill, mortally wounded by 
a blow from a pole-axe, when he had captured the hill, was 
carried to Cold Ashton Parsonage, where he died. So the 
Cornish foot " drooped for the loss of their lord, whom they 
loved,” and the fortunes of the " White King ” fell with 
the blue-eyed and auburn-haired champion of his cause. 
Stories of Sir Bevill’s victories at Stratton and at Lans- 
down still abound in Cornwall, and the name of Sir Bcvill’s 
giant henchman, Anthony Payne, has become a legend. 
Payne, mounted on his horse *' Samson,” hewed down the 
rebels with his mighty broadsword and protected his 
master’s son, " Jacke,” then a boy of fifteen, who also 
fought at Lansdown. When King Charles heard the tale 
a month later on, at Bristol, he knighted John Grenvile.^ 

Sir Bevill had been educated at Exeter College, Oxford, 
and members of the University combined to publish a 
book of elegies after his death. One of the Oxford poets, 
Martin Lluellin, asked a question ; 

“ Where shall the next latnou.s Grenville stand? 

Thy granclsire fills the seas, and thou the land." 

Sir John Grenvile was to supply an answer to this question. 

Boy as he was. Sir John Grenvile became a redoubtable 
soldier, and was Governor of the Scilly Islands from 1649 
to 1651, when he was compelled to surrender to Blake, on 


corroboration is worthless, and, as a matter of fact, Hoptem’s Ixirony 
was announced in the Parliamentary new-s-book-s before liri.stol wa.s 
captured. Sir Bevill did not live to take up his grant, but his daughters 
were granted the rank and precedence of an liarl's daughters. See 
more of this in the autobiography of Mrs. Meiry Dclauy, 

^ The legends of Anthony Payne, who was eight feet liigh and broad 
and strong in proportion, are numerous. Onc'Christmaa at Stowe ho 
picked up the donkey bringing in the Yule Log, and throwing it over ids 
shoulders marched into the great hall with the cry of ‘' Ass and fardel 1 " 
‘ Ass and fardel, for iny Lady's Yule I ” There is a portrait of Pnyna 
at Truro, in the musemn of the Koval. Connvali Institution. 
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tei'ms so favourable that the so-called Parliament refused 
to ratify them until Blake threatened to thiow up his 
commission. The " fag end ” of a House of Commons had 
three months previously sent orders to the brutal boor 
Desborough to imprison Sir John's brothers and sisteis 
until he surrendered. 

When George Monck was starving as a King's officer, im¬ 
prisoned by the Long Parliament from 1644 to 1646, and even 
later, when he fought in Ireland against the Scots for the 
" Parliament," he could not have thought of his uncle Sir 
Bevill and his cousin " Jacke ’’ without being moved. 
And that he was continually reminded of his loyal cousin 
we have ample proof. Sir Bevill’s executor and trustee 
was William Morice of Churston Ferrers, Devon, who was 
kinsman to the Grenviles and to the Moncks through his 
mother, who was a Prideaux. Like Sir Bevill, Morice had 
been educated at Exeter College. The sole heir of his 
father, and thus well endowed with this world's goods, 
William Morice was an excluded member of Parliament, 
who devoted his time to his books and to his estates. He 
bought Werrington from Sir Francis Drake in 1651, and 
thoitgh elected for all the various pseudo-parliaments of 
Oliver and Richard Cromwell, was still excluded from his 
seat. Thus he had led the life of a wealthy Devonshire 
gentleman of scholarly tastes, and had managed his 
kinsman George Monck’s property as well as that of Sir 
John Grenvile. On William Morice’s advice Sir John 
Grenvile presented his cousin Nicholas Monck, the brother 
of George and future Bishop of Hereford, with the valuable 
family living of Kilkhampton, on the death of Parson 
Rouse in 1653. Thus, George Monck, directly or indirectly, 
was in continual communication with his cousin. Sir John 
Grenvile, through their joint trustee, William Morice. 
Nor did these family ties alone indicate Monck’s political 
S5inipathics. 

Sir John Hinton, the King’s physician, in his little 
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known Memoirs, addressed to Charles II alter Monck’s 
death, told the King the following story. 

“ The day before he went into Scotland,” wrote Hinton 
of Monck, " he dined with me, for I had contracted a great 
friendship with him when he was of our party. And after 
dinner he called me into the next room, and after general 
discourse, taking a lusty glass of wine, he drank an health 
to his ‘ black boy ’ (as he called your Majesty), and freely 
declared to me, that if ever he had power he would serve 
your Majesty to the utmost of liis life. At which I was 
astonished, he being in so great a station.” 

General George Monck, despite his popularity with all 
classes—a popularity evinced by his nicknames of “ Old 
George ” or " Honest George ”—was the '' wariest man in 
England,”^ in days when it was dangerous to trust to 
friends. He is said to have held in high honour a maxim 
of Duke George of Saxony, to the effect that "if he thought 
his shirt knew his thoughts and intentions, he would take 
it off and burn it.”^ That so many conflicting accounts 
of Monck’s restoring the King to the throne should have 
been published by contemporaries was inevitable with 
anyone of Monck’s disposition and training, for he had 
had no “ education but Dutch and Devonshire,” and was 
first and last a professional soldier who remembered 
above all things that he came of a great English house, and 
had nothing in common with the men wh'o composed the 
“ Representative ” and officered the Army. Restoration 
of Parliamentary Government was Monck’s goal, and 
this he ever kept steadily in view, for, in order to restore 
the King, the people, in the person of their Parliament, 
must first be restored. No other explanation of a policy 
which was straightforward throughout is needed. 

The King’s affairs in England during the Interregnum 

‘ Lady Mordauat to her husband, on March 30, 1660. Clarendon 
State Papers, iii. 711. 

" Fragmenia AuUca, by T. S. (r602), p. 45. 
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had been managed by a committee of seven gentlemen 
known as the “ Sealed Knot," or " Secret Cabinet,” ^ but 
in 1659, just before Richard Cromwell was turned out 
by the Army, the King and his advisers considered the 
moment opportune for a great national rising, in which 
the Presbyterians were to join. The “ Sealed Knot," 
therefore, was dissolved and a Royal Commission granted, 
on March ii, 1659, fo Arthur Annesley, a Presbyterian 
(whose tract has already been quoted), Sir Thomas Peyton 
(a Roman Catholic), Colonel William Legg, whose son was 
created Earl of Dartmouth, and to John Mordaunt (after¬ 
ward Lord Mordaunt of Avalon) and Sir John Grenvile 
(afterwards Earl of Bath), both of whom had been members 
of the " Sealed Knot.” 

These five were given plenipotentiary powers and 
could treat with all but the regicides. 

In the projected rising the Presbyterians were given 
the initiative. The Earl of Stamford, who had fought 
against Sir Bevill in Cornwall, now undertook to raise 
Leicestershire for Charles II, and Sir William Waller, who 
had been routed by Sir Bevill at Lansdown, actually 
kissed the paper appointing him and said, “ Let him be 
damned that serves not this Prince with integrity and 
diligence.” 2 Waller was appointed Lieutenant-General 
by the King, and the Marquess of Hertford General. 
Even Fairfax, the old Parliamentary Commander-in- 
chief, accepted a commission from the King. 

All tills could not be done without the knowledge of 
what was taking place leaking out, and, on June 2, one 
pamphleteer, writing under the very noses of the Rump, 
publicly advised the Royal party to desist and, as he put 
it, to “ make all they can for an oligarchy, however a 

‘ Aubrey de Vcre, Earl of Oxford; John, Lord Belasyse; Sir William 
Compton, son of the Earl of Northampton; Colonel John Russel; Sir 
Richard Willys; John Mordaunt, and Sir John Grenvile. 

‘ Clarendon State Papers, ill. 446. 
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democracy will do it, and let the soldiers alone and be 
quiet. For let them have a common enemy, or any 
power to oppose, they’ll join and be unanimous in such a 
business. But let them rest and have nothing to do and 
they’ll make something to do. Let them be idle and 
they’ll be busy, and if they can find no business, tliey’ll 
make some. Give them no occasion of fighting with 
others and, my life for it, they’ll fight with themselves. 
And when thieves fall out, hone.st men will come by their 
own.” ^ Tlie army was reduced to a fine pass when prints 
like these could openly flout it in the streets of London. 

The very next day after this tract was published, a 
startling warning was given to the Royalists, 

On the third of June, a notice was found to have been 
posted on the Royal Exchange and in several other places 
in London. It ran as follows : 

” These arc to advertise all loyal hearts whom these 
may concern that Sir Rich. Willys, knight, is a traitor 
and false to the trust his King and Master putteth in him, 
having of late been several times followed to divers places, 
to a tavern in Shoemaker’s Row, the Indian tavern and 
sundry other holes where he hath met with Mr. Secretary 
Thurloe and his ci'eatures to discover the secrets (which) 
were committed to him, and, when time would not permit 
a rendezvous, he hath sent letters to the above named, 
as hath been confessed by one Davy, a porter, his owir 
confession. 

” By Order,” 

The effect of this warning was twofold. By the Royal¬ 
ists it was generally believed to be impossible that Sir 

*■ Concluding words of a pamiihlet, published on June 2, 1659, and 
entitled A Word io Purpose; or, A Parthian Dart shot back to ,1642 and 
from, thence shot back aga-in to 1659, etc. 

* See Sir Richard Wllly.s'a Lefence, printed in Notes and Queries, 
Series ra, x, p. X23 (tran-scribed by the present writer). The actual notice 
itself is printed in the fourth volume of the Nicholas Papers, edited by 
Sir G, P. Warner for the Historical Society, 
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Richard Willys, of the " Sealed Knot," had been a traitor. 
His poverty, his friends, and his frequent imprisonments 
by Cromwell all militated against such a sweeping reversal 
of all that was known of him. By the Presbyterians, 
however, who knew no more of him than that he was a 
former enemy, the warning seems to have been taken 
seriously and in most instances they seem to have relaxed 
their efforts and to have adopted a waiting attitude. 

But right down to the end of the year, long after all 
question of a rising had been put aside. Lord Clarendon's 
correspondence proves that the Royalists still refused to 
believe Willys a traitor, in spite of the King’s own assur¬ 
ances of the fact. An inquiry into the matter even had 
to be held after the Restoration, with the result that Willys 
was condemned and banished from the precincts of the 
Court for ever. 

Willys had been a traitor ever since the commencement 
of the year 1655.^ In connexion with the Royalist rising 
of 1655, Willys had been imprisoned from Jan. 14 to 
Oct. 12 and " detained ” to the following February—^this 
period of imprisonment and detention having been 
arranged to keep his friends from asking inconvenient 
questions. Again, in 1658, in connexion with a rising 
only projected, but which never took place, he was 
arrested on Good Friday (April 9). This imprisonment 
also was a subterfuge. Willys was not the only traitor at 
this time, and the blood with which Cromwell then terror¬ 
ised London was due as much to others as to Willys. 

In sharp contrast with his behaviour to the Fifth 

1 This date has been a matter of some dispute. In 1903, the late 
Sir Reginald F. D. Palgrave published his Oliver Cromwell, H. H. Lord 
Protector, and the Royalist Insurrection against his Government of March 
1655. Iix Sir Reginald's opinion Lord Clarendon’s statements (Autobio¬ 
graphy, ii. 30, and Great Rebellion, xvi. 931 of the edition of 1839) point 
conclusively to the beginning of 1655. The present writer has brought 
to light corroboration of this view in the shape of a petition from Willys 
to Cromwell in 1634. This was transcribed and annotated in Notes 
and Queries, Series 12, x. p. loi. 
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Monarchy men, who directly aimed at his life, and yet 
received no punishment worse than imprisonment or a 
flogging, Cromwell took the lives of the Royalists univers¬ 
ally asserted to have been deliberately “ trepanned ” by 
him. 

Fully aware that no jury would convict anyone for 
attacking himself, confronted by the fact that all the 
judges, even of those days, refused to act as his execu¬ 
tioners, ^ Cromwell found but one man suJ'ficiently servile to 
condemn the flics in his net. This was John Lisle, presi¬ 
dent of the bogus “high court of justice.” On Tuesday 
June 8,1658, Sir Henry Slingsby and the Rev. Dr. Hewitt 
were beheaded on Tower Hill by Lisle’s order, and on 
July 7, Colonel Ashton was drawn on a sled to the Mark 
Lane end of Tower Street and there hangexl and 
quartered, with the same cruelty as if he had been guilty 
of high treason. In Cheapside, John Bettley was butch¬ 
ered in like fashion on the same day. A third man, Fryer, 
was drawn to Smithfield, but was reprieved when he was 
on the ladder. The cat then began to play with his 

‘ Petition to the House ol Commons of Lady Mary Hewitt, widow of 
John Hewitt, D.D. : 

" Humbly ahewctli: That Oliver late protended Protector, thiraUnR 
after innocent blood, did, in May 1658, by the advice of his Cuuncii 
contrary to the known fundamental Iaw.s of the land (whereto every 
freeborn Englishman hath an inherent birthright, and according to 
which laws the said bloody, tyrannical, pretended protector at his 
instalment swore to govern the throe kingdoms), creeled a higli court 
of justice (or rather injustice) to try several persons for supposed crimes 
against the said pretended protector, whereof he appointed John Lislo, 
Esq„ President,’^ 

The Petitioner adds that her hu.sband was accused by Li.sle of 
" treason,” and ” offered to plead to any .such indictment as the judges 
of the land (who wore also commissioners in the said comrais.sion, but 
refused to act) should declare to be legal, or .according to any Act of 
Parliament, and therefore appealed to their judgment ” . . . “ that 
all the judges refusing to sit and join in any .such 'proceeding, the said 
John Lislo did, notwithstanding, without jury or witness procured, 
sentence your petitioner's said husband to death,'* etc,, etc. 

Printed in full in Perfect Occurrences of the most llemarkahle Passages 
in Parliament,” etc. No. 4, for May ii~i8, lOGo (Burney, 5.1, A,). See 
Commons Journals for May 15. 

TIxis petition has hitherto been unknown. There is no copy of it in 
the Staie S’apors. 
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victims. On July 9 Sumner and Stacy were drawn to 
Cornhill, Sumner being carried to the “ Black Boy ” Inn 
while Stacy was hanged. After this Sumner went for a 
further journey on the sledge to a gallows in Bishopsgate 
Street. Here he was reprieved. Next, Oliver Allen was 
drawn to the " Four Spouts ” at the upper end of Grace- 
church Street; at the gallows he also was reprieved.^- Yet 
no rising had taken place and no blood had been shed. 

All this had taken place only a year before, and whatever 
excuse might be found for Cromwell in all these cruelties, 
the Royalists must have felt that none could be found for 
Willys, who, if he was guilty, was the worst of traitors. 
So they steadfastly refused to believe in his complicity, 
and preparations for the intended rising still continued. 

In the meantime, directly he was “ posted,” Wdlys 
followed the previous precedents, procured his own 
arrest, and when he found it convenient to be released, 
on July 22, entered upon the darkest and most dangerous 
scheme he had yet attempted. He arranged for a squad¬ 
ron of horse to be posted before his own door ” the whole 
summer long,” and also for a summons for himself to 
attend the " Council of State ” daily, in order to keep off 
his Royalist friends and to enable him to plot fresh villainy 
with Scot and Vane.^ 

* Details are given in Mercurius PolUicus and the Publick Intelligencer 
undw the dates cited, 

® Thanks to the blunders of the eighteenth-century historian, Eachard, 
the inner history of the posting of Sir Eichard Willys and of the plot 
that followed has been thoroughly obscured. I should point out, 
therefore, that I refer to the original documents and have disregarded 
Eachard. 

These documents are as follows. The three narratives of Sir Samuel 
Morland, the earliest of which has recently been published in the fourth 
volume of the Nicholas Papers; the second {in the MSS. at Lamheth 
Palace) was printed by the Rev. Dr. John WiUcock, in his Life of Sir Henry 
Vane the You?iger, and transcribed by the pi'esent writer; and the third, 
written seventeen years after the event, printed in Notes and Queries, 
Series 12, x. p. 145; also by the present writer. The Lambeth MS. 
i.s the fullest of these. See also Historical Manuscripts Commission's 
Seventh Report, Appendix, Part I, p. 245 (6). 

The biography of George Paule has been taken from the Historical 
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When the “ Representative ” discharged Tluiiioe earlier 
in the year, Thurloe’s clever under-secretary, Samuel 
Morland, lost his employment. At that time Morland 
was well-to-do. He had, as he says, an income of ;^iooo 
a year, a house and garden in “ the Pell Mell,” a coach 
in his stables, a round sum in ready cash, and a " beautiful 
young woman ” for his wife. Mrs. Morland was Suzanne, 
daughter of a French Protestant nobleman, Daniel de 
Milleville, Baron de Boissay in Normandy. One of their 
friends at this time was George Paule, who had made their 
acquaintance as a redeemed captive from Algiers. Paule 
was the son of the Registrar of the High Commission 
Court, who died in 1635, and he had been a sailor. 
Captured at sea by the Algerian pirates, Paule was a slave 
for six years before he was redeemed. 

At the time of Thurloe’s downfall, Morland, whose 
character seems to have been pusillanimous, had made up 
his mind to quit England and settle in France, Imt his 
ambitious French wife and the sailor, Paule, had other 
plans in view for him. It was fairly evident that, sooner 
or later, the King would return, and the two knew enough 
of all that had taken place in Thurloe’s offices to be aware 
that it was in Morland's power to render the King services 


Manuscripts Comnii.saion*.s Sixth Kcpnrt, Appendix, pp. 7y {b) and 87 (ti) 
and from his petitions to the King in January itifjh (Calendar ol tOGs-b, 
p, 299), Paulo’s narrative was prixiled by Mr. C. H. Idrlh in tin; Ap¬ 
pendix to tlio last volume of the Clarke Papers, and seems to have been 
attached to one of hi.s petitions in iC66. 

A hitherto unknown accouixt by Dr. James Wdwood (explaining the 
passage in hi.s memoirs about Cromwell and Morland) was transcribed 
by tho present witter in Notes and Queries, Series tz,x. p. 281. 

The list of traitors sent by Morland to the King is as follows ; " A 
List of the names of tho.se who received salaric.s for betraying the King 
and his loyal subjects to Cromwell .and tho Itunip.” " Mannoving, who 
was shot to death. Sir Richard Wllli-s. Sir John Marley. Col. 
Barnfield. Col. Rogens. Col. Thomas Howard. Mr. Gardiner. Mr, 
[Rev. Dr,] Corker. —- Robotham. Mr. Vernatti. Mr. Itisdon. I..-Col. 
Malcom Smith. Dr. Janson, a civilian. Mr. HnnekiU, Mr. Charles 
Wheeler. Mr. Itob. Rookwood. 1 ‘saack Allen. — Lollier” (.S.P., 
Dom. Interregnum, vol. 220, No. 70 (1)). This list is noted, witli others, 
on p, 411 of tho Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, for 1659-1660, 
but the names are not .set out). 
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which might end in great honour and rewards in return. 
Suzanne, therefore, helped Paule to ransack her husband’s 
papers, and when Paule found out the treachery that had 
been going on in the Royal party for years past, he acted 
without norland’s knowledge and " posted ” Sir Richard 
Willys in the manner described. After this had been done 
there was a scene at the “ neats house ” in the garden in 
“ Pell Mell.” Suzanne and Paule there told Morland of 
what they had done, and insisted upon his abandoning 
his plans to go abroad, and that instead he should offer his 
services to Bradshaw and the Council of State,” in order 
to keep the King informed of all their projects. Eventu¬ 
ally they succeeded in persuading the reluctant underr 
secretary. Paule crossed to the Goirtinent, saw the King 
and the rising was postponed. The King required further 
proof, and at last Major Thomas Henshaw was sent across 
with original letters placing the treachery of Sir Richard 
Willys and other Royalists beyond question. These only 
arrived a few days before the date of August l, finally 
fixed for the general rising throughout England. In the 
meantime, Sir Richard Willys, driven desperate by Paule's 
action in “ posting ” him, had, in conjunction with Vane 
and Scot, contrived apian to rid the “Representative” of 
the Royal family for ever. 

The King and his brothers were to come over to head 
the rising in person, and Hythe had been fixed upon as 
the spot where they would disembark. Not far from 
Plythe there was at the time a famous old castle, that of 
Westenhanger. It was a splendid pile, containing 126 
apartments, and, by report, 365 windows, moated all 
round, its walls being very high and thick, and fortified 
with nine towers. One tower was called after Fair 
Rosamund, mistress of Henry II, who was kept here for 
some time before she was removed to Woodstock,’- This 

There i$ a full descriptioJi of Westenhanger in the third volume 
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castle belonged to the Poynings family and passed to the 
Ghampneys, who pulled it down in 1701. Nowadays all 
that remains of Westenhanger is a farmhouse in the village 
of Stanford. 

Here the King and his brothers were to have been 
entrapped and murdered, for once inside the castle there 
would have been no escape for them. The news and the 
proofs of all this arrived at Brussels from Morland just 
as the King was " putting on his boots ” to start for the 
coast. The rising, therefore, did not take place. Notices 
were sent out in all directions two or three days before 
August I, and the preparations the Council of State had 
made were defeated. They had stationed troops of horse 
in every direction—at Tonbridge, Redhill, Salisbury, 
Lansdown(near Bath), Gloucester, Hereford and Chichester. 
Those of the Royalists and Presbyterians whom the 
notices did not reach and who arrived at their rendezvous 
were all arrested.^ In London the Royal Commissioners, 
who, of course, were known, were watched and imprisoned 
at the latest possible date, in order that the main plot to 
capture the King might come to a head.® Only in Cheshire 
did the notice postponing the rising arrive too late, and 
then the Presbyterian, Sir George Booth, met, at first, 
with some success when he appeared in arms and was 
joined by Lord Derby and others at the appointed time, 
near Chester. They found that they had four thousand 
men in all and at once seized the cit}^ where they were 
joined by a decided Royalist, Sir Thomas Middleton. 
Booth then printed a manifesto, in which he declared that 
his objects were a " free Parliament ” and relief from 
" unsupportable taxes and payments unknown to our 
ancestors.” No mention of the King was made in this 

^ Deane’s letter to Lockhart, dated August 8/18 in Cal. S.P. Dojn., 
1659-1660, p. 87. 

* Trusted leaders of the militia in every county wore ordered to 
be ready on July 9. Forty-two letters oi warning were sent out by the 
Couacil of State,(Cal. S. P. Dom., 1659-16G0, pp. 15-16). 
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proclamation, partly because it was unnecessary, for every¬ 
one knew that a “ free Parliament ” would at once restore 
the King, and partly, no doubt, because the Presbyterians 
would have brought him in on the terms of 1648.1 Chester 
Castle, in spite of the capture of the city, still held out 
when the “ Representative ” took action, and despatched 
Lambert against the insurgents with a train of artillery 
and a vastly superior force of three regiments of horse, one 
of dragoons and three of foot. As Chester Castle had not 
surrendered the insurgents had no artillery, and when, 
on August 19, the two opposing forces drew up in battle 
array near Northwich, Booth found that by an absurd 
mistake all his powder had been left behind in Chester. 
" Sauve qui pent ” was the order of the day. About 
thirty of Sir George’s men were killed, while Lambert had 
only three men wounded and not one lolled,^ Booth 
made his escape southwards, disguised in woman’s apparel, 
as " Mistress Dorothy,” and on August 24 was detected 
by a shaip-eyed servant girl at the Red Lion Inn at New¬ 
port Pagnell, Bucks. 

In the meantime, Monck had been approached by his 
cousin, Sir John Grenvile, who sent Nicholas Monck to 
Scotland, ostensibly to settle details about the marriage 
of the latter’s daughter, who was then staying 
in Scotland with her uncle. Nicholas took with Mm a 
letter from the King, which Monck refused to receive, and 
altogether received an unsatisfactory reception. Monck 
had warned the Council of State in a somewhat perfunctory 
letter of July 5 that a rising was about to take place, but 
betrayed no one, and when Fairfax sent Colonel Atkins to 
him to ask him to j oin, had roundly declared that if a rising 
in the North took place he would send a force to suppress it. 

^ Booth’s manifesto vs^as reprinted in A IHappy Handfull; or, Green 
Hopes in the Blade. The absence in it of any specific mention of the 
King gave umbrage to Middleton. 

* Lambert's despatch in Mercurius PoHiicus, August 18-35. His 
letter winds up by pointing out that his soldiers needed boots and 
stockings and had only received sixpence each of their arrears. 
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A message from William Morice, however, delivered to 
Ms brother by Nicholas, induced the General to wait until 
he heard of the success or failure of Booth’s rising “ for 
a Free Parliament and the known laws of the land.” '^ 
Monck's chaplain, John Price, afterwards asserted that 
a letter to the " Representative " in London was drawn 
up and signed by Monck and some of his principal officers 
on Sunday, August 33, calling upon them to fill up their 
numbers and settle the “ qualifications ” for electors, but 
that at the last moment it was decided to wait for the 
Monday’s post, in order to hear the news about Booth. 
When that arrived all was over. Nicholas Monck was 
entrusted with a sharp verbal reply to Grenvile, and 
George Monck, thinking that the King’s cause was now 
definitely ended, wrote a letter of resignation to the 
Speaker and prepared to leave for his estates in Ireland.® 
Fortunately, the letter was shut by Monck to his brother- 
in-law, Glarges, who was the agent in London of his Army, 
in order that Glarges might hand it to Lenthall, and Glarges 
knew that great changes were about to happen in I^ondon. 
So the two decided to detain the letter and not deliver it 
until it was seen what would take place. On August 5 a 
secret committee of the Anny had commenced to sit.® 
The Army leaders did not intend to be superseded by a 
militia, and when Lambert returned to London matters 
would come to a head at once. 

In the meantime Sir George Booth’s fiasco elicited one 
vote from the “ Representative ” which ought not to pass 
without record. 

^ These episodes have been fully treated in Sir Julian S, Corbett's 
Monk, in the " English Men of Action " Series. 

Monck wa.? even compelled to hold a " mirth and thnnlca- 
giving dinner," to celebrate Booth’s defeat. One of the officers present, 
a Captain Poole, expressed the opinion, that nothing would go ■well in 
England " until all the ateoplohouses were de.stroyed and the 'priests ' 
aboiished." “Fair and softly, Captain Poole,” cried Monck. " If you 
come to pluck there, I 'Will pluck with you " 1 
* The record of this Committoe’s proceedings begins on August 5 
in Cal. S. P. Dom., 1659-1660, p. 7S. 
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On Friday, September 9, a “ representation ” and 
" petition ” was presented in the House of Commons by 
thirty-eight ministers of the County of Leicester, con¬ 
gratulating the Rump on its great victory over Booth. 
This document was read, and the reply returned through 
Lenthall that the House " found in it a gospel spirit of 
Meekness, Sincerity and Holiness,” and therefore thanked 
the ministers. Whether the “ gospel spirit of meekness,” 
etc., had been evinced by the fact that, as the minister 
presenting the petition assured the House, “ some of us 
marched along with your forces to suppress the late 
rebellion,” did not transpire,^ but the House wound up 
the day’s proceedings by sending one of its members, 
Peter Brook, to the Tower for joining in Booth’s rising. 

"■ Common"! Jouinals Mcrcurms Pohiictis, for Sepl. S-15, gives 
fuller particulars and a list of the names of the ministers. 


F 



CHAPTER IV 


THE RUMP AGAIN EJECTED BY THE ARMY—MONCK TAKES 
ACTION—IIEWSON SENT AGAINST THE CIIY 


A nother journalistic change now took place. 

John Canne had not given entire bati.sfaction 
as olheial journalist, as, indeed, it was hardly to 
be expected he would, and in the moan lime Marchainont 
Ncdham, with his customary agility, had " proved his 
good aflection ” by writing a book on behalf of the 
" Representative ” against the King. This was entitled 
Interest will -not lie?- 

Such a timely piece of work could not pass unrewarded, 
and it was accordingly resolved, on Ang. 15, " That Marcha- 
mont Ncdham, gentleman, be, and is hcrctiy, restored to 
be writer of the public intelligence.” ^ Eor the moment, 
therefore, John Canne’s journalism ceased. 


* The full title will give nn exciTIent idea uf its stope: " Intew-il 
will nol lie. Or a view of J‘liigl.in(r.>, tiuc iiileiest. In lefetcnco to ihc 
, Royalist, Protibylcuan, Hapti/cd, Neuter, Aiiiiy, I’ltiliamenl, 
City of London. In tcfuiaiion oX a ti<!.awnablc pir] jiamidilel entiUud 
' ifui Interest of England slated ' [By l)i, John Fell, afteiw.itdi Bishop 
of Oxfoid]. Wheiein the author of it pretends a way how to salisfie 
all parties before inenlioned and to provide foi Uie piiblie good by calling 
(11 the son of the laic King. Ag<un.st wbom it is brie pioved that it 
is really the iiitores,t of evoiy party (oxcoi>l only the i’apisl) to keep 
him out,” etc. 

® Commons Journals. The book had evidently boon .snbmitfod to 
Scot for licence, and this piompt order was the losnlt, two days befoie 
it was published. 

■William Kilbiirno’s ATroi Yew\ CAjt for " Marcurms PolUwus," 
published Dec. eg, i6sc), i-cmarked : 

”... Mar. Nedham, Gent. 

ReUact.s his cuised perlidic 

And say.s that' Inteiest will not lie.’ 

And who but he I (for old John Caime 
No moie can do then can a man). 

66 
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In the meantime, the City of London had not obscurely 
intimated its intention of refusing to pay taxes and of 
supplying no money for the Army until a “Free Parlia¬ 
ment ” was called. As luck would have it, John Ireton, 
brother of Cromwell’s son-in-law, Henry Treton, was 
Lord Mayor during this year, and the Rump could count 
upon him to aid them in coercing the City. So it was 
resolved on Sept. 2 that Ireton should continue to hold 
office during the ensuing year. A few days later the Rump 
heard news about Lambert which caused them to postpone 
their plans for coercing the City. Therefore, on Sept. 28, 
they revoked their order by allowing the City to proceed 
according to their Charter. The City at once retorted by 
electing one of the Rump’s most intrepid opponents as 
Mayor, Thomas Alleyn, who at once entered into com¬ 
munication with Monde. 

Elated by his easy victory over Sir George Booth, 
Lambert returned to London on Tuesday, Sept. 20. It 
was commonly said that Cromwell had promised him the 
succession to himself, and in any case he now “ got up a 
petition ’’ for a General to be appointed over the Army, 
“ as being unfit that the Army should be judged by any 
power extrinsic to itself,’’ an axiom, Hobbes adds, which 
was also that of Sir Henry Vane. If the petition had been 
granted it would, of course, have at once solved the con¬ 
troversy between the Army and the Rump over the militia, 
and would have perpetuated the Army’s ascendancy and 
left the way clear for Lambert. This petition (by Lambert 
and his officers) was debated in the House on the 23rd 


He writes against the Cavaliers 
And pulls the Presbyterians’ ears; 

He cured the wounds which late he gave 
To the Parliament’s repute. ..." 

Another comment, not so unfriendly, was : " Whether Mr. Nedham’.s 
writing the Currant (Coranto) again be not a plain confutation of the 
book he lately published and entitled Interest will mt Lie” {One and 
Twenty Queries, published Sept. 13, 1659). 
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September, and the " Representative ” then voted that: 
“ To have any more gcncml officers in the Army than arc 
already settled by the Parliament is useless, cliargcable 
and dangerous to the Commonwealth.” The day before 
this vote they had ordered another petition in preparation 
by Fleetwood and his officers to be brought to them, and, 
on Saturday the 24th, compelled tliem to " sign their 
intent to forbear any further proceedings in the said 
paper.” ^ This did not suit Lambert at all, and he induced 
Fleetwood and the others to draw uj:) a new petition; 
presented to the House by Desborough on the 5th October 
and printed and published the next day. The House decided 
to consider this petition on Saturday the 8th, and on that 
day, and the following Monday and Tuesday, debated the 
petition, clause by clause. 

On Tuesday night Nicholas Monck arrived in London. 
He brought a verbal message from General Monck to his 
brother-in-law, Clarges, telling him " that he was resolved 
if the Parliament would be resolute in asserting their own 
authority against the Army, he would assist them in it, 
and. if required thereunto march into England in their 
defence.” Clarges was up with the dawn the next morning 
and went off to Walton, Plesilrige and Scot before the 
Rump met. Thus, when the House met, it ” promptly 
resumed its spirits,” revoked Fleetwood’s commission, 
and cashiered Lambert, Desborough, and their supporters, 
Colonels Kelsey, Barrow, Gobbet, Berry and Ashfield 
and Major Creed. Henceforward these pci-sons became 
known and were celebrated in song as the ” Nine Worthies." 
The House then placed the command of the Army in the 
hands of commissioners, viz. Fleetwood, Ludlow, Monck, 
Hesilrige, Walton, Morley and Overton (the Fifth 
Monarchy man). As three members of this Commission 
were to form a quorum, some at once set to work and sat 


1 Merotirius PoHHctts, Sopt. aa-20. 
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up all night on the 12th October, in the Speaker’s Chamber, 
in order to fill up the vacant places in the Army. 

Then Lambeid '' got upon his horse,” and drew down 
part of the Army to Westminster, where the soldiers 
“ possessed themselves of the Hall, Palace Yards and 
Avenues leading to them,” 

But Hesilrige summoned his own regiment and the 
'' Representative’s ” life-guard, and planted them in King 
Street and in and around the Abbey. There the two 
opposing forces faced each other, with loaded muskets 
and lighted matches, ready for a conflict which the merest 
accident might have precipitated. A piquant situation 
was created when Lenthall came down on the morning of 
the next day, the 13th, to open the House of Commons. 
As Speaker, Lenthall united in himself a variety of offices. 
He was " Lord Keeper of the Great Seal,” “ Lord Warden 
of the Cinque Ports,” “ Guardian (or gaoler) of the Liberties 
of England,” ” Lord Admiral of the Navy,” and “ Master 
of the Rolls ”—this last office conferring upon him the 
right to reside at the Rolls House in Chancery Lane.^ 
Finally, he, and he only, was the ” Lord General of the 
Army,” from whom Lambert and the rest had received 
their commissions. So that when he left Chancery Lane 
in his coach there must have been a curious crowd eager 
to see what would happen when he met his own men at 
the Houses of Parliament. The soldiers in King Street, 
of course, suffered him to pass, but when he reached the 
House of Commons, Colonel Duckeiifield stopped him and 
refused to allow him to enter. '' So the House sat not.” 

By nightfall the soldiers on both sides had fratermzed, 
and drew off in one another’s company. Hesilrige’s own 
men had failed liim. Next day Lambert set a guard upon 
the House of Commons.® 

1 Seven Additional Queries on behalf of the Secluded Members, published 
Jan. 4. 1660. 

“ Nedbam’s news-books contain very nntruthful accounts of all this. 
R«i»o-e's Dhirnall (Add. MSS. 10, ii6,f. 31) should be substituted for them. 
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Thus, for the second time, the oligarchy that had 
terrorized three nations was turned out of doors by its 
own creator, the Army, and the delight of London was 
instantly expressed in songs and satires. Butler, the 
author of HiuUbras, published his “ Ads and Monuments of 
our late Parliament. By J. Ganne, intelligencer generall,” 
on the igth of October, ridiculing it in unsparing terms 
and comparing it to Barcbone’s Parliament.^ 

A more ominous indication of public feeling was found 
in the songs, printed as broadsides, to be posted in taverns 
and sung to well-known tunes. One of the first of these 
was issued on November ii and began : 

" Good-morrow, tny ncifilibonrs all. What news is this I heard tell ? 

A.s I pas’t Ihrouid' Westminster Hall, by the Hou.se that's near to 
Ilell [a tavern in Palace Yard], 

Tliey told mo John Lanibort was there, with his bears, and deeply 
did swear 

(As Cromwell had done bclore) those Vermin should sit there no 
more. 

Sing Hi, Ho, Will. Lenthall, who shall our General be ? 

For the House to the Divel is sent all, and follow, gid faith, mun yc." “ 

But the “ Council of State ” still continued to sit, and 
an amusing conflict of jurisdictions took place between it 
and the Army’s “ Committee.” 

On the 14th October the officers chose Fleetwood as 
Coinmander-in-Chief, and on the i8th appointed a “ Com¬ 
mittee of Ten ” to manage the kingdom. This Committee 
included Lambert, second in command, Vane, who now 
deserted the Rump, and Desborough. Monck they 
attempted to supersede by appointmg Lambert Major- 
General of England and Scotland and .Desborough Com¬ 
missary-General of the Horse in both countries. On 
the 26th the Committee was increased in number to twenty- 

* Butler opened his satire by an imaginary debate in which the Rump, 
like Barobone’s Parliament, was represented as discussing the question 
of what it was and what it should call itself. 

" “ /I Proper Mew Ballad on the Old Parliament, To the tune of,' Hi, 
Ho, my honey, my heart shall never rne.‘ " Published Nov. ir, 1659. 
Twenty-four verses follow, deriding ditoont members in turn. 
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three, another member of the Rump, Ludlow, being added, 
with Colonel Hewson, amongst others, and was renamed 
a " Committee of Safety ” once more. On October 29 the 
Army published a Declaration rendering null and void all 
the Acts and Declarations of the Rump on the loth, 
nth and 12th of October,^ and afterwards issued a 
proclamation ordering the people to obey them. This 
was " sent into every county,” to be proclaimed in every 
market town and city “ throughout England.” It failed, 
dismally.® 

In the midst of all this confusion John Bradshaw died, 
of a “ quartan ague.” Though he was not really the cause 
of the death of Charles I, yet he was marked out by a 
wickedness and a cowardice peculiarly his own. When 
made serjeant-at-law on October 12, 1648, he had not 
scrupled to take the ex animo oath, that he did “ abjure 
the damnable doctrine of deposing and murdering Kings 
by their own subjects”; and yet, within four months, 
he had allowed himself to be the instrument in doing this 
very thing. Wearing a hat lined with sheet-iron (still 
to be seen in the Ashmolean Collection of the Taylorian 
Museum at Oxford), he had " sentenced ” the master he 
had sworn to protect to death, receiving for his reward 
a thousand pounds in cash and two thousand a year in 
land (out of Lord Cottington’s estates).® The Chancellor¬ 
ship of the Duchy of Lancaster and the King’s Manor and 
Park at Eltham were among his other perquisites given 
him by his accomplices. Ever since tha,t time he had 
lived in a perpetual state of fear of poison or assassination, 
and had never ventured to go anywhere without protection. 
King Charles voiced the universal contempt felt for this 
man when, at the end of the attempts to " try ” him, he 

1 Mer&tirins PoKticus for Oct. 13-20, 20-27, 27-Nov. 3, 

1659. 

“ Rugge’s DnmiaU, Add. MSS. 10,116, f. 31. 

Commons Journals, June 19, 1649. See also Sir Thomas May’s 
Arbitrary Government, etc. 
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terminated the proceedings with the remark to Bradshaw, 
“ Pish ! I care not a straw for you.” ^ 

Nedham, who had once been imprisoned by Bradshaw 
for nearly two years, now printed a panegyric on his 
former enemy. He ended this feat of journalistic agility 
with the words, “ I cannot but sprinkle a few tears upon 
the corpse of my noblest friend, and leave the Common¬ 
wealth to put on mourning for so great a loss.” 

The Commonwealth took the advice and began to 
mourn, but it mourned for the fact that Bradshaw had 
escaped the hangman. Pieces of paper containing epitaphs 
for Bradshaw were scattered about the streets of London.® 
Several songs were also published, and one of these alluded 
to the real mourners ; 

" Accusers there will be, 

Bitter one.-?, bitter ones, 

Hangman and tree so tall. 

Bridge, Tower and City wall, 

Kite and Crow, which were all, 

Robb’d ol their right.”* 

Meanwhile, by the time when Monck’s letter to Clarges 
ordering him to give the Rump verbal assurances that he 
would support them against the English Army had been 

* On Tuesday, Jan, 23, 1649, No historian has noticed this remark, 
recorded only in the Moderate Intelligencer (lor Jan. 18-25) o£ John 
Dillingham (the sole licensed journalist with the courage to bo loyal 
at that time), and in The Moderate ol Mabbott, the licensor. 

“ Mercurius PoHlicus for Oct. 27-Nov. 3, 

® Rugge quotes one of these : 

" If any near this grave dare appear, 

Ask but the Prince of Darkness who lies here. 

King-killing murderer he’ll toll thee—^that 
He hath made him bis dear associate," 

* “The Arraignment of the Divel for stealing away President Bradshaw. 
To the tune of ' Well-a-day, Weli-a-day.' ” Published on Nov. 7. 
On Nov. 9 A Guildhall Elegie, etc., followed, in which the following 
verse occurs : 

" He was oouragious even to impudence, 

A virtue lately deemed cardinal. 

Needful as jacks Jquilisl are to a harpaicall [harp,siohord], 

He and bis Nedham, Peters and John Canne 
Wholly engrossed it." 
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sent off, the “ news-books ” had arrived in Scotland, as 
well as private letters. Monck, therefore, decided that 
his hour had come, and that the destiny of England lay 
in his hands, and acted with startling rapidity. His 
Army was full of anabaptist officers. All the principal 
garrisons in Scotland were in the hands of Lambert’s 
friends. His own regiment of foot was officered by ana¬ 
baptists, and Talbot’s " Black Colours ” was a hotbed of 
this sect. Fortunately, Talbot was in London, and the 
second in command, Hubblethome, was a man whom he 
could trust, as also was Ethelbert Morgan, at the head of 
his own regiment of foot. Both regiments were at Edin¬ 
burgh. So an officer was despatched post haste to order 
Hubblethome and Morgan to come at once to Monck at 
Dalkeith. Others were ordered thither in like fashion 
from Leith, arrived in a few hours and, with Monck, sat 
up all night perfecting his plans, after they had stopped 
all the posts. At dawn two captains were galloping to 
secure Perth and Ayr, Hubblethome and Morgan were off 
with secret orders, the regiments of horse were being 
concentrated, and small parties of them stationed to arrest 
on their way to Dalkeith all the dangerous officers, who 
had in the meantime been summoned to meet their general 
at headquartei's. 

At midday Monck rode off for Edinburgh, escorted by 
a troop of horse. When he arrived, his own regiment 
of foot and Talbot’s ” Black Colours ” were paraded to 
meet him, and he then rode to his quarters and proceeded 
to cashier nearly all the officers of both regiments, Morgan 
was appointed head of Monck's own regiment and Hubble- 
thome of Talbot’s. Then Monck went back to the regi¬ 
ments, placed himself at their head, marched them down 
to Greyfriars, and befoi’e the astonished soldiers could 
dream of opposition, promptly had the whole of the 
cashiered officers arrested. 

Then he addressed the men, asking them if they would 
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submit to the insolence of the English Army, and (in words 
which were the key to and justification for all his actions) 
said, " I think myself obliged by the duty of my place 
to keep the military power in obedience to the civil.” 
Finally, he offered to allow those who dissented from his 
views to leave the service. 

The effect of this speech was electric. Shouting that 
they would " live and die ” with him, the men cheered 
“ Old George ” to the echo. Edinbui'gh was won, and no 
hitch followed in the gaining of the other garrisons or in 
the arrests of the anabaptist officers. Johnson was sent 
galloping away to secure Berwick, after the receipt of an 
appeal from Myers, the governor there, who was outnum¬ 
bered by anabaptist officers, and the same night these 
anabaptist officers were arrested and Berwick secured. 
Thus General Monck had all Scotland in his hands. And 
that was a Presbyterian Scotland by no means dis¬ 
pleased by the tramp of regiments, now cleared of ana¬ 
baptists, rapidly concentrating into a formidable army 
at Edinburgh. 

The most dramatic exploit of all, however, took place 
at Berwick. When the anabaptist Colonel Cobbet, one 
of the “ nine worthies ” cashiered by the Rump on Oct. 12, 
arrived there with the comparatively easy task of securing 
the garrison of Berwick, and instructions from the “ Com¬ 
mittee of Safety ” to gain over the Scotch Army and arrest 
Monck, if necessary, he found that he had been anticipated 
by a few hours and was himself arrested. 

Monck then wrote three letters, one to Speaker Lenthall, 
to let him^ know that the Army in Scotland was at the 
Rump’s disposal in their quarrel with the Army, the 
second to Fleetwood, imploring him to restore the “ Parlia¬ 
ment,” and a third to Lambert—^short and sharp in tone— 
as to an ” ambitious person” on whom he had his eyes. 

The nature of England will not endure any arbitrary 
power," said he to Lambert, ” neither will any true 
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Englishman in the Army.” Therefore he begged him to 
restore the Parliament to its freedom. 

The consternation of the “ Committee of Safety ” at 
the two last letters can well be imagined. That second- 
rate men like Fleetwood and Desborongh should have 
miscalculated the calibre of their great adversary in 
Scotland was natural, but for Lambert, who was not an 
ordinary man, to have done so was a fatal error. Monck’s 
letters arrived in London by the post of Friday, the 28th 
October, and the next day a council of the field officers 
was called. Their decision was to send Lambert against 
Monck, but with orders “ to beget an understanding.” ^ 

Lambert rapidly got together an army of some 7000 
men, and on Thursday, Nov. 3, began his march towards 
Scotland.2 Before he set out, the doomed " Committee 
of Safety ” had sent for Monck’s brother-in-law Glarges, 
the “ Commissary ” in London of his Army, and took 
counsel with him what to do. 

Of one thing Clarges was perfectly well aware, and this 
was that there was no money for Lambert's Army, and 
that the angry City of London would not provide a penny 
for it. Monck’s Array, on the other hand, was well paid, 
and he knew full well that the Scots would smooth over 
the financial side of his struggle with an Army of ana¬ 
baptists, whom they hated. So, on Clarges’s advice, the 
Committee sent Colonels Talbot and Sewell to Scotland 
to Monck with instructions to ask for an armistice, in 
order that they might treat with him. This, they thought, 
would divert any more of the lightning blows by which 
Monck had upset all their calculations, and while the 

1 Mercvrius PoliticHs, Oct. 27-Nov. 3. 

® Ibid,, Nov. 3-10. A satire upon Harrington’s Rota Club, printed 
on Nov. 12, 1659, and entitled. Decrees and Orders of the Committee of 
Safety, by the Commonwealth of Oceana, suggested : 

" That Politicus be appointed to make threnothriambeutioks (this 
word will puzzle the lay elders) upon the Lord Lambert and the other 
Maccabees that accompany liim, in regard he was so happy in his 
eulogium upon the pious and loyal Bradshaw." 
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negotiations were going on they hoped, by coercion if 
necessary, to squeeze pay for their own soldiers out of 
the City. 

Nothing loth, and knowing full well that delay was in 
his favour, Monck consented to negotiate, and on Nov. 12 
the three Commissioners appointed by him to treat arrived 
in London,^ after an unsuccessful attempt by Lambert 
to detain them on the way, and thus to end the matter 
quickly. 

In the meantime, there was a good deal of insubordina¬ 
tion in Scotland. Captain Poole had headed a movement 
among the officers to correspond with those in England. 
Monck summarily terminated this by clapping up Poole 
in prison and sent most of the officers of Colonel Fairfax’s 
regiment to join him.® 

" Counsellor I have none to rely on,” Monck said. 
" Many of my officers have been false, and that all the 
rest will prove true is too much gaiety to hope. But 
religion, law, liberty and my own fame are at stake. I 
will go on and leave the event to God.” ® 

The “ Committee of Safety ” then began their own 
attack upon the City of London, on Nov. ii, by appointing 
a commission of seventy-five for the militia, with Skippon 
and the Lord Mayor at its head.'* The militia officers 
received fresh commissions from Fleetwood, as General 
of the Army. 

John Canne now recommenced his journalism. Oliver 
Williams, who, as was pointed out in the introduction, 
“ revived ” his " Office of Intelligence ” this year, had 
taken advantage of Scot’s permission to issue licensed 
news-books by publishing a bi-weekly, the first number 
of which had appeared on June 30, as A Particular Advice 

^ Mercurius Politicus, Nov. 10-17. 

^ Ibid., Nov. 17-24. 

® John Price : Mystery and Method of His Majesty’s Restoration. 

* Memwius PoUticus, Nov. 10-17. 
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from the Office of Intelligence, and had been supplemented 
by Occurrences from Foreign Parts on July 26. These 
two periodicals, concerned chiefly with advertisements 
from Williams’s “ Office of Intelligence,” were appearing 
on Fridays and Tuesdays respectively. Canne now 
undertook to edit them both. In a long notice published 
on Nov. 15, Ganne annomiced his assumption of the editor¬ 
ship by stating that " in the PuUick Intelligencer and 
Mercurius Politicus I have no hand,” but that he had 
" condescended to the desire of friends ” and would 
henceforth write Oliver Williams’s two periodicals. Any¬ 
one who desired anything to be published in them was 
directed to write to him at his own address, the ‘‘ Three 
Stills, without Bishopsgate.” ^ 

About the same time Monck’s Commissioners in London 
had been summoned back to Scotland, and had refused 
to stay, says Rugge, despite the entreaties of the '' Com¬ 
mittee of Safety.” 

On Nov. 15 Monck addressed the Commission of the 
Counties and Boroughs of Scotland, which he had pre¬ 
viously assembled at Edinburgh, stating that he was 
about to march into England to assert the freedom of 
Parliaments and the " freedom and rights of these three 
nations from arbitrary and t}u-annical usui-pations upon 
their consciences, persons and estates,” and requesting 
them to preserve order during his absence ^ in England. 
And on Nov. 23 Lord Mayor Alleyn and the Common 

^ Occurrences from Foreign Paris, No. 38, for Nov. 8-15, 1659. 

2 The only commonly truthful narrative of all that took place is 
to be found in The Faithful Intelligencer from the Parliament's Army 
in Scotland, No. i, Nov. eg-Dec. 3, 1659, Printed by Christopher 
Higgins at Edinburgh (Thomason tract E, roio (20). It contains a 
detailed refutation of Nedhatn’s falsehoods. 

This is the only number extant at the British Museum. With No. 2, 
for Dec. 8-13, this periodical was entitled Mercurius Britannims, and 
lasted up to and inclusive of No. 6 for Jan, 4-6. These last numbers 
are to be seen at Worcester College, Oxford. 

See more of tliis periodical in Mr. W, J. Couper’s The Edinburgh 
Periodical Press (1908). 
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Council of London had received and read a hdtcr from 
him on the same subject, with which they had bo(;u very 
well satisfied. But Nedham descrilji'd (heir reading of 
this letter as follows : " Which being read, it was so 
disliked by the Common Council that not one spake, any¬ 
thing to second it.” ^ This falsehood angered the City 
intensely and Monck himself still more, hir he now saw 
plainly that unless he found a jnurua,li.st who would truth¬ 
fully report his procci'.dings, his aim to gain a “ h'rec 
Parliament ” might Ixi defeated. So an olhi-er of his 
Army wa,5 instructed to write an account of all Iliad had 
taken place and to refute Nedliam’s falsehoods. Accord¬ 
ingly, the Faithful Intcl/if^ciiccr front Ihr Parliament's 
Army in Scotland was printed at Edinburgh, and, as 
regards the first number at least, was reprinted in London, 
probably brought tliithcr by Clarges, who had at tiie same 
time received instructions to fm<l a journalist in r.ondon 
to represent Monck. 

But, before Clarges returned, the ” Committee of 
Safety” perpetrated its last and .most fatal blunder. 
The City apprentices had circulated and sijpied a peditiou 
to the Lord Mayor, urging him to declare for a '' Ihr'e 
Parliament.” Three or four thousand apprentices ha,d 
signed the petition, and the Lord Mayor had agreed to 
receive it on Dec. 5. The apprentices then rose, in arms. 
Though the City was already full of sohliers, the '' Com¬ 
mittee of Safety ” ordered four regiments to march into 
it in order to overawe the apprentices, anti placed them 
under the command, of the notorious Hewson, the hideous 
ruffian who spat in Charles I’s face at the ” trial," Jiud 
who had carried out all the atrocities of Cromwell’s mas,sa- 
cre at Drogheda. Presumably the citizen.s anticipated tluvt 
'' Drogheda measure " might now be meted out to them¬ 
selves, for, says Rugge, in his diary, ” He ha<l but one eye, 
but they called him ' Blind Cobbler,' ' Blind Ikiw.son,' 

* Memirms Polificus tor K<jv, *7-2.}. 
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and did throw old shoes and slippers, turnip-tops, brick¬ 
bats, stones and tiles at him and his soldiers,” as he was 
marching to the Royal Exchange. There he stayed a 
little space and then marched to the Guildhall, meeting 
with worse affronts on the way. Someone fired a pistol 
at them, and at last the soldiers fired in earnest, and “ four 
or five of the apprentices, whereof one was a cobbler,’’ 
were killed and others wounded, " some of the soldiers 
being also dangerously wounded. But the actions of the 
soldiers had been contrary to the orders of the Lord 
Mayor, who came out of the Guildhall and made a speech, 
begging them to desist.” Hewson then marched back 
out of tlie City, taking down the gates of Temple Bar on 
his way home. The Lord Mayor and Common Council 
then received the apprentices’ petition and promised to 
consider it, which was a distinct blow to the “ Committee 
of Safety.” 

But the apprentices still considered a way “ to clear 
the City of the Lobsters,” as they called the troops of 
horse, and, until Monck’s arrival in London, remained 
in a condition of open rebellion against the Army. The 
trade of the City in the meanwhile had vanished. 

Events then moved rapidly. After his defeat by Lam¬ 
bert at the Houses of Parliament, Hesilrige had lied to 
Portsmouth, where the garrison declared for the Speaker 
as their General against the Army. Admiral Lawson, 
who was an anabaptist, also declared for the Rump and 
set sail for the Thames. The " Committee of Safety ” 
sent as many troops as they could spare against Ports¬ 
mouth, but when the men arrived there they mutinied 
and also declared for the Rump. 

In the meantime, the “ Committee of Safety ” pressed 
forward with its arrangements for the meeting of yet 
another imposture to be called a Parliament. On Dec. 13 
it published " Seven Principles and Unalterable Funda¬ 
mentals of the General Council of Officers at Wallingford 
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House.” ^ Stripped of the phraseology in which men of 
their class delighted, the gist of the whole of tiiesc was 
summed up in the third “ principle ” : ” That an Army 
may be continued and maintained and bo conducted, so 
far as may secure the peace of tiiese nations, and not be 
disba 7 tdcd, nor the conduct thci'cof altctred, but by consent 
of the ' Conservators ’ appointed.” 

A new set of twenty-one olhcials with tlie high-sounding 
title of " Conservators of Libe.rty ” was then apjrointed— 
really with the object of enslaving the nation to the Army. 

Nedliam then again intervened with fresh falsehoods. 
"In the evening,” wrote he, after setting out these 
" principles," “ the committee of the City had a meeting 
here [at Wallingford Hoiisc] with his Excellency [hiect- 
waodj and some of the ol'l’iccrs; at whic'h time the; .said 
Principles and Eundainontals hthng coirmumicatcd to 
them, they seemed to receive contcntmcuit tluninn,” 

This was the last straw, for the very ue.xt day (Tiujsday, 
Dec. 20) after Nedham’s Piihlick Intelligencer (for Dec. 
12-19) appeared with these comments in it, thci Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen. met and denounced its " many 
false and scandalous aspersions upon the Lord Mayor 
and committee” appointed to conh'r with Fleetwood "as 
if they had betrayed their trust.” This denuncitition 
of Nedham’s Publick Intelligencer was priritf.'d at once, 
as a broadside, and posted about the City, by tlie Cty 
printer, James Flesher. 

Finally, Idectwood’s ofliccrs and men mutinied; Lawson 
and the licet were at Tilbury; the coimnou solcfons were 
unpaid and clamoured for the money which the City 
refused to supply. Lambert’s Army iu the north had 
dwindled away day by day for the same oaitse, until at 
last he could no longer face Monck and Lord Fairfax (who 
was also in arms). Fleetwood acknowledged to the 
Speaker, in asking him to send to the Rump to return, 

^ FnbliBh InieUigencetiox'D'sc^ la-in, lO'Sti. 
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that " the Lord had blasted their counsels, and (to use 
his own words) spit in their faces.” ^ So, on Boxing 
Day 1659, the Rump, for the third and last time, recom¬ 
menced its sittings as a “ Parliament,” dismissed Vane and 
Fleetwood and the other " nine worthies,” and ordered 
them out of London to their own homes. 

’ Baker’s Chronicle. 


G 



CHAPTER V 


HENRY MirnniMAN ANP C.ENIiKAl. MONCK—C SONtrS, 

AND BALLAJjy OF Tllfi TIMIiK 

A QUAINT expression of the tiini's, used of \vritinf,p 
was ihal a pen " walked " upon paper,'- and with 
the re-enlry upon tlu' scene o[ the Rump on 
Ucc. 26, pens began to “ walk " furiously. Scot was totally 
unable lo control the printing presses, proba!)lv becau.se 
City magistrates were, unwilling to act and City juries 
unwilling to convict. So, lu'ueeforward, a vast number 
of unlicensed tracts and broadsides bt'gan to ajipt'ar--tho 
fact that they were unlicensed Ix'ing deinonstraied by the 
absence of any printer's or pnblislu'r’s name upon them. 

That groat enemy of bishop,s in g(‘neral and of Arch¬ 
bishop Laud in particnlar, the old I'urilan I’rynno, was 
now hard at work on behalf of his King. When he studied 
he used to " put on a long quilted cap which came down 
over his eyes, serving as an umbrolla to defcaid thtan from 
too much light, and, seldom eating a dimier, would every 
thj'ce hours or so be munching a roll of brearl, and now and 
then refresh his exhausted spirits with ale." “ He is said 
to have written a page for every day in his life and, .signing 
his name boldly to them all, now began to pour pamphlets 
from the Press,® 

* Cf. The Kingdom's Weekly hitcthgciteir f(u .Sept. Th I, .J, lO |(i, in 
■(vhk'li Die " autho: ” unuarked: "1 li w loi tlic tno',! paU w.iivwl the 
Parliatncnl nowM, and ahull so t-onUiuu- till t um bcl ter aat i'4ii;d with what 
safety in relation to their cminsols Ibis pm ni.iy vv.dk ujion (Iuh p.iptir, 
which I conceive wa.s never mure unr.eitaiii than at Ihis presmt." 
Anthony ii Wood's J.Ki! of I'lynm' in Aihenu- <ho>:ie.ii.se.<.. 

» The datc.s and titles of home ot thrse arc all that nui>it rc.itlci.s will 
cate Lo sda : 

8 '> 
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He grew so outrageously and, indeed, so rancorously 
demonstrative against the King’s enemies, that, a few 
weeks later on. General Monde had to send Mr. William 
Moricc to stop him, by telling him that he was doing more 
harm than good. 

The most ominous sign of all for the Rump was that 
London began to sing. Everywhere songs were written, 
parodying the old ballads, to the detriment of the Rump 
and the Army. Some circulated in manuscript, others 
were printed as broadsides (or posters) to be posted on the 
walls of taverns, and sung by their patrons. This was an 
old custom in London. 

It was nearly twenty years since London had seen its 
King and his nobles in all the state of those days. The 
people wished to go to Whitehall as of yore, and from the 
galleries of the perfumed great Hall to witness the King 
and Queen dining in public, attended by the great officers 
of the Household, and with the waiters kneeling as they 
presented each dish.^ And, above all, they had missed 
the gorgeous processions preceding all the great Court 
ceremonies. 

The Presbyterians had never wished to diminish the 
state that surrounded the King; indeed, while diminishing 
his absolute powers, they would rather have increased the 
ceremony with which the Sovereign was surrounded. So 


Nov. 4, 1659. " A short, leg,al, modiciiial, useful, safe, easie prescrip¬ 
tion to recover our kingdom, church, nation from tiieir present dangerous 
distractive, destructive confusion, and wor.se than Bedlam madnesse.” 

Nov. 7, 1659. " A brief necessary vindication of the old and now 
secluded members,” etc, 

Nov. 8, 1659. " Conscientious, scriou.s, theological and legal queries 
propounded to the twice-dissipated, uelf-croatod, Anti-Barliamentary 
Westminster Juncto,” etc. 

Fob. 2, 1660. ” A legal vindication of the liberties oi England 
against illegal taxes and protended acts of Parliament.” 

Feb. 13, 1G60. " The signal loyalty and devotion of God’s true 
saints and pious Christians towards their icings.” 

1 The Stuart kings were the last to be served " on the knee ” and 
habitually dined publicly. Henry Muddiinan’s MSS. supply many 
ill' t-'iicew of tld*-'. 
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that even they heartily took part in the revival of Martin 
Parker’s, the famous old ballad-writfu-'s “ When 

the King enjoys his own again.” 0()in[)os(Hl in when 
the King’s fortunes were falling, this song, in one, ff)nn or 
another (for there arc many diffeiruil: versions), was 
wedded to a catching tune and Iwcame Ihc. comfort of the 
adherents of the House of Stuart right up to tlu; (tud of tlie 
Jacobite rebellious of the cightccntli cenlury. 'I'his was 
now re-issucd, to tfie intense exasperaiion of the Rum]>, 
and undoubtedly served the caus(! of (he Ihistoration : 


" Thnugh for a liino \v(' r.oi! WliiU'hall 
Wilh col)wul)s Iiiui|;iiia on tlu: \v:ill 
InKl(*;i(.l of t'olil and i,liver lir.ivc, 

VVULcU fonnorty 'tw.as wont to liiivi' 

Wilh rii:h pcrtiimo 
111 ('very room, 

DuHf'litfnl to lh,(t l’riuc('ly Iruiti 
Which again .shall ho 
When l.lic lime yon sen 
I'liat Urn King ciijoy.s liis own again.'' ' 

Scot’s first care when this deluge of lileuiture began had 
been to secure the “ news-books,” and in this rt‘si)(!rt only 
was he successful. At the end of the iir.st week in 3 Itnaim- 
her he suppressed all of them, with the exc.cjttion of the 
bi-weeklies written by Marchamont. Nedham and iiy John 
Canne.2 


Ganne’s Fartmilar Advice from the Office of Inklliitoice 
was now rc-named An Exact accompi of the daily Pro¬ 
ceedings in Parliament, and with its sujii'ilerucnl', entitled 


JTIw iiQt«.s to thin .son}? in .liitHou's Aiiekm Smii;:: ami arc 

abfuitdly monuoiiM. JiuokcT wis an aHlrnlnf'ur tmd alnianuc-n’iakur, 
ami so wm; PmiU/' '‘Swallow/* " Dtivu'* aiul " Uiidu/’ 'rhuir 
almanacs stiU cxisi. "Walker** was Uciiry Walker (alliM .Luko 
flaxTuiiuy), the anUiov oC Perfect ()r.ctirre?!ccs, luul in nii-ktiarru-d " 'I'oby " 
Taylo^'^ J<dni Taylor's burlosqucaenium by him. on " 'i'ubuTi 

note by Chjcn-go Tliomasou in Vohimo H, 10x3, t>i blf4 inutls. 
AUer tract No. i la tliis volume hewroto, " No more weekly news, uh 
. Intcnigencor,' and all pt(>hUhU‘d/* anti there is a similar noiv 

oix tiio title-page ot Tract 23 in the aamo vohinui* Thu rntpiircHsud 
periodicals wero, Loyafl Scout, the Weekly Urn ri Vf’/v/lf 
f{or^id59) Dturnall, Ho copy of the latter Ij-ts survived 
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Occurrences from Foreign Paris, became the organ of the 
restored Rump. Nedham's two periodicals, Mcrcurius 
PolilicHs and the Puhlick Intelligencer, remained as they 
were, and were the organ of the Army. 

Thus, when Clarges returned from Scotland with orders 
to find a journalist to represent General Monck, the need 
for protection against the falsehoods of Nedham and Canne 
was more urgent than ever. Clarges was an apothecary 
in the Strand, on the north side, near Charing Cross, and 
his sister. Nan Clarges, was the widow of a milliner named 
Radford, in the New Exchange, when she married Monck. 
The New Exchange was an arcade, with upper and lower 
galleries, situated on the south side of the Strand, about 
fifty yards east of what is now Charing Cross Station. 
Thus it is quite clear that in selecting the son of another 
Strand tradesman, Edward Muddiman, who lived at the 
“ Seven Stars,” between the New Exchange and York 
Hou.se, for his journalist, George Monck followed the advice 
of his brother-in-law and wife, and chose someone who was 
well known to all three. Clarges, therefore, induced 
Henry, the son of Edward Muddiman, to abandon his 
career as a schoolmaster and to issue a news-book under 
his own direction.’- 

Thus, Monck's journalist was not brought into contact 
with Thomas Scot. Henry Muddiman was the son of 
Edward Muddiman, by his first wife, Alice, and was baptized 
at St. Martin’s in the Fields on Feb. 5, 1629. Edward 
Muddiman came of ancient Warwickshire stock, from 
Wolfamcote, not far from Nuneaton, on the borders of 
Northamptonshire, and had settled in London with his 
brother William.® By the time when Charles 11 was 

1 On Dec. 26, i. 65<), tlic date of Muddiinaix’s first number, Clarges 
•wrote to Gumblo: “ Tiro sceno of affairs hero is nruch altered in ono -week, 
us you may perceive by the enclosed diurnall, -whicli is a book publislied 
l)y luy directions, for X have been a great printer since 1 came hither." 
(Leyborne-I'opham MSS. p. 137.) 

^ Maria, daughter of William and Elizabeth Muddiman, was baptized 
at St. Martin's-in 4 hci-Fields on August 11, 1627. John Muddiman, 
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crowned, William Mnddiman had been knighted, for, at 
the coronation review in Hyde Park, on May 7, 1661, we 
are told that “ after the King was seated, tlu>re ]i:i,sscd by 
him only one regiment of foot and Sir Nicliolas Oisp's 
regiment of hoi'se; then my Lord Mayor’s troop of horse, 
commanded by Sir William Mnddiman, all eiti/,('ns. For 
state before him was led a goodlike horsi', wilh bridle, 
saddle and furniture after the .Indian nranner, a.nd a ta.U 
swarthy'Cumplmdoncd man hsiding him, dad also in a 
loose garment, cap and boots or bviskins afb-r llu' same 
manner.” ^ This, it would .seem, was in complimc'irt to 
Catherine of Bruga.nz;a’s dowry of Boinba-y. Edward 
Mudclim:ui was a man of some .suhstani.a', foi' at the com¬ 
mencement of the year i6.;j6 lie was a[.ij)ointed by Parlia¬ 
ment one ol the two collectors of the asse.ssmcnt for the 
parish of St, Mariin's-in-the-h'idds, " for raising of money 
for Sir Tlios, Fairfaxes Army.” “ He died it) July i()5(), 
and thus did not live to .see the .Restoration.'* 

The future journalist was educated at the choir school 
of St. Clement Danes, Stnind, under Mr. Hnntap, and 
on Sept. 24, 1647, was admitted a pcin.sioner at .St, John's 
College, Cambridge,'* where his tutor was Mr. Btirnby. 
Mnddiman, however, does not seem to have girulnatecl, 
probably because the college falcr on wtis converted into 
a prison. By 1659 he was ti sclioolinaster, probably at 
St. Clement l)anc.s. 

On Monday, Dec. 26, " No. i ” of Henry Mucldiman'.s 
news-book appeared iradm- the Ml title of The TtiHia- 


son of Sir William Mruldinmii or Muddyimiti (as lius luimi.' was soinc- 
tinios spelt), was a friend of Uoclustcr. ftiure is a iiomcwhal; soaiulalmiH 
letter from him to Uuehester printed in thu Cakmdara of M.SS. of the 
Marquess of .Bath, Vol, ii, i.ijs. 

1 Historical Mami.seripta Coimni.'i.sion, Iteport V., Apneiulix. am 
(Duke of Sulliurland’s MSS.). 

“ Cal. S.P, Doiti., Charlo.s 1, i6i|5-.|7i PP. 3^7-8. 

»Nuncupative will, yroved July sM, 1(159. 

‘Admissions to the College of Ht. John the Eoanselht, in the Univmitv 
0/Cambridge, Piivt I, p. 86 : " Henry'Mnddiman, do Stand." l.undon, 
SOU of Bdward MudeUman, ” sutoris vostiarii," 
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mcntary Intelligencer, comprising the Sum of Forraigne 
Intelligence, -with the affairs now in agiialiofi in England, 
Scotland and Ireland. To this was added the motto, 
probably taken from Erasmus’s Colloquies (then much in 
repute with, schoolmasters as a means of teaching Latin), 
' ‘Nunquam sera est ad bonos mores via. ” This paraphrase of 
” It is never too late to mend ” was perhaps intentionally 
ambiguous, but for the moment referred to the restoration 
of the Rump. Entire absence of a controversial tone 
and the adojotion of all the cant political phrases of the 
times added further to the deceptive appearance of Muddi- 
man’s news-boolc, and in his second number he even wx'ote 
of Charles II as " the pretended King of England,” and 
of his brothers as ” the titular Dukes of York and Glouces¬ 
ter.” ^ But Muddiman was extremely careful to do what 
Canne and Ncdham did not do—that is, to chi’onicle 
Monck’s proceedings in great detail. Ten days later 
(on Jan. 5) thci-e appeared the Tliui'sday’s version of 
this news-book, entitled Mcrcurms Pitblicas, etc., with 
the different motto, taken from Virgil, of " Hie nostcr 
nuncius csto.” ® 

This was written by Giles Dury, of whom notliing is 
known, save that in all probability he was a Scotsman, 
and that Anthony a Wood states that he " gave over ” 
after the Restoration and left his collaborator Muddiman 
to write and control both periodicals. It seems certain 
that he then became Muddiman’s chief clerk and managed 
his news-letter coirespondence for him.® 

‘ In the PavUammtiary Inielligencer No. z, for Dec. 26-Jan. 2. p. 14, 
whoa informing his readers that Charles ,II arrived at Bru.ssois on 
Dec. 2fi. The first two or three numbers contained only eight pages. 
Muddiman had not had time to organize his correspondence, but later on 
tlic rcg'ulaiion size of two sheets, or sixteen pag&s, was adopted by him. 

“ 'J'hc earlier numbers of Mercurius Fublicus are only to be soen in 
Wood’s collcction.s at the Bodleian Library. No. 13, for March 22-29 
1650-Go, was the first " printed by order of thoCouncii of State "and 
dropped the quotation from Virgil. 

s When Sir John Trevor was appointed Secretary of State, in succcs- 
•sion to Sir William Moricc, in x 668 , Hiclces wrote to Williamson that 
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The ubiquitous Pepys, of course, made Muddiiuiiu’.s 
acquaintaiico and rcconicd tlu^ fact in his Diary on Jan. 9, 
i6()0, as follow.s : “ Met with W. Simons, Muddiman, and 
Jack Price, and wont with them to llarpev's, and in many 
sorts of talk stayed till two of the clock in the afh'rnoou. 
I found Muddiman a good sclif)lar, an arch rogue, and owns 
that though he writes ncw('s]I.)Ooks for the ParliamoiiL, 
yet ho did declare that la; did it only to gel money and 
did talk very l)a.s(!ly of many of them. . . . Tlience 1 went 
with Muddiman to tin; coffee-house and gave iHif. to b(,; 
entered of the r.luh.” 

Had Pepj's l->een beticr infonned at ibis lime, he would 
have known that General Mcmck’.s jounudist w'as not 
likely to speak very cordially of the Ramp, and that Scfit 
was not his censor. However, it was not, long l>cfor(.! Pepys 
was unclcccivcd. 

The origin of London dubs has bei-n a mailer (d con¬ 
jecture. Most writ(!r.s date their origin to I he convivial 
evcning.s .spent in taverns by Shake.sptain! and fiy Rea 
Joiuson in the company of their friends, l)nt nothing more 
can he .said about either of these two coteries lluin that 
they were in the habit of frequenting a irartic.ular ta.vem, 
for the word " clul) ” did not come into use until the time.s 
of the so-called Commonwoaltli. Aubrey, wlio wa.s a 
well-informed contemporary, .states distinetly that the 
word " club ” was introduced about this time and that 
it signified “ a sodality meeting in a, tuvi'rn," 


ho bulievccl “ J, B.” and " II. M." would Ixs " raurh lo .‘ifck for thfir 
oniijlaymonts ruid “ (Cal. S.l-’. Bum., p. 

By “J, D.” Uidcos almrwt cerlainly int-iiiit" G. B." m Oilis Bury. ‘Xi)C 
originid draft of Hoary Maddimau’s nuwa-lctLw-s in ulaui.st euUvdy in 
the handwriting of onu rn.an—Muddiman hiniHcU tuu'l <diu.-ra of liis 
clerka motely contributing <)Ccasioa,-i.l paragraphs. Thu draft (which 
extends from 1O67 to ifiSp) beans every appearance uf having been 
dictated, and was pr<>bably takun down by I.)ury in llui linil iaiitanoo 
in .‘ihorthand, M,uddiman lumseW wrote with nuincnni.'i c(ni1racti(in,s, 
and his chiiractoi-istic handwriting i.s o.i.sily identified by means of ids 
letters to Williamson in the State l'aper.H. 
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We first begin to hear of clubs shortly after Cromwell 
conferred upon himself the title of “ Protector,” and their 
origin seems to have been due to two different causcs^—the 
introduction of coffee into England,’- and the cli(|ues 
formed, probably limited to elected members, who met to 
discuss plans for Cromwell’s overthrow. 

One of these clubs, and I think it must have been the 
first, dated from 1657, was called the " Commonwealth 
Club,” and met at a tavern called the " Nonsuch,” in Bow 
Street, Covent Garden, a house in which one William 
Parker had been installed by Wildman, the Leveller. 
Wildman, it is needless to add, was in Cromwell’s pay, as a 
spy, at the time. The “ Commonwealth Club ” numbered 
eighty members, amongst whom were Harry Marten, 
Okey, Hesilrige, Hacker and Wildman himself—all the 
discontented spirits of the time, as a matter of fact. Thanks 
to Wildman the plans of this Club were always defeated.® 

The club to which Muddiman took Pepys was the 
“ Rota Club,” founded by James Harrington in 1659, in 
order to cli.scus.s his proposed constitution for the Com¬ 
monwealth of England, on which subject he had published 
pamphlets. 

Like everybody else, Planington had a scheme for a 
Parliament in place of the Rump, and this scheme took 
the fantastic form of an a.ssembly of a thousand and fifty 
members, one-third of whom were to be balloted out 
every year in rotation. Hence the name of ” Rota ” 
given to the club whose members met to discuss Harring- 


1 The firet advertisement of coffee -was printed in the Piiblick Adviser 
of 1657. A pamphlet entitled Endless Queries; or, An End to Queries, 
publi.-sfied on June rs, 1650, asks : “ Whether the learned Coiiege of 
Physicians, if they be not too full of practice, should not do a good act 
to meet and examine whether coffee, sherbet, that came from Turkey, 
cliocolato, much u-sod by the Jews, Brosa, by the M«scovito.s, Ta and 
Tee, and such other new-fangled drinks, will agree with the oon.stitution 
of our English bodies.” 

* Tile account of this club is given in Bilcliffe’s evidence, in the State 
Papers, Domestic Series, Charles II. Vol. 41, Nos. 30 and 32, 
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ton’s theories and plans at Miles's Coffee llousi? in Pala.cc! 
Yard, " where you take water.” Aubrey .says tiu; speedies 
in the Parliament House were but Hat to those tube lunrd 
at the Rota, and in :uiy ease many of t he thiukinj; men of 
the times—whether attract(;d by the del)a,tes, or by the 
novelty of the recently introduced l)e.vi!ra;je -wiH'e 
members of tlie Rota Club. Tlu^y sat rounrl an oval laldc, 
with a pa.ssage in tlic middle for Miles to deliver his coffee. 
Milton, Marvell, Cyriac Skinner, Ne.vill and Sir WiHiara 
Petty were all '' diseiples and virtuosi ” of the Rota. At 
one time, Aubrey tells us, ‘‘ Mr. Stafford and his fiieniLs 
came in drunk from the tavern and affronted Hit; Junto.” 
Whereupon ” the .H(>ldi(!V.s olTenal to kii'k lliein down 
stayres, hut Mr. Ilaninglon’s moderation and persua.sion 
hindered it.” 

The Rota came to an end with the Restoration, hut 
attracted a great d(.:al of attention ;md somt^ .satires 
during its brief period of exist(nc(r 

Pepys’s mistake in thinking Muddimau wrote for the. 
Rump had been aided by tht; nmv jourualisCs selectitni 
of John Macock as his printer, for Mae.oe.k was the acinul 
printer of the Rump, nearly alt of wliose doeuiiunls in 
1659 wexc subscribed ” Printc^d by John Strea.ter and John 
Macock.” Streater had been an oflieer in Cromwell’s 
Army, and when Cromwell assumed tlie title of " Pro¬ 
tector,” became one of bi.s bitterest opponents.*^ 

Cromwell arrested and impj-isoiu'd him rt'.peat,e.dly-~-on 
one occasion for two periodicals which hinted at the ad¬ 
visability of assassinating him '“--and Streater was never 

^ Streater’,*! career lia.s mivc-r been traced, ami it clnea nnt seem to have 
been realized that ho was the (iolduel Streater who took part in aiTestiiig 
Lambert, at Davenlvy, in lOOo, U'i.'t iuiloliingraphy wa.i [iri«t('d on 
May 83, 1650, and ontilled Scent Iteaxoiix of Stale. (,)n Nov. ar, 
he published Clovis ad apcriemlum carccris oslm. Ito repul)liiiiltki 
Kilhng no Mxtrdtir in 1039. under tho initiiilii ” J. S.," and niiide iiumo 
additions to this tract. 

» The two periodicals were Observations, IHsloykiil, Politicnl and 
Pkilosophical, -upon Aristotle’s first boob of I'olitioiU tiovornmont, iogsther 
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quite free until the Rump returned to power in 1659. 
Then he was rewarded by being promoted Colonel, and on 
Aug. 9 was appointed ‘‘Comptroller of The train of Artil¬ 
lery." About the same time he was appointed printer to 
the ‘‘ Parliament,” in lieu of Henry Hills,^ Cromwell’s 
printer, who, however, continued to print for the Aiiny. 

As Streater’s more lucrative military occupation pre¬ 
vented him from following his calling, he farmed out his 
work to John Macock, and thus the Rump's official 
documents bear the imprint of “ John Streater and John 
Macock.” Macock's printing house was on ‘‘ Addle Hill, 
near Baynards Castle.” Streater, of course, had no 
business address at this time and lived at Highgate. A 


with a navraiive of State Adairs in England, Scotland and Ireland (No. x, 
April 4-11, 1O54, only to bo soon in the Burnoy Collection), and a Politick 
Commentary upon the Life of Cains July Caisar (No. i, May 23, 1034). 

^ Henry Hilts wa.'i the son ol a ropcinakcr at Maidstone and postillion 
to Thoma.s i-Iarrison, the regicide. He finst printed for the Army in 
1647, at O.'riord, and afterwards at London, in 1651 Hilts was sued 
for " criin. con," by Thomas Hain.s, a tailor, of Swan Alley, Blaclifriars, 
and cast in damages for f-zOo. He then addressed a letter from the 
Fleet Prison to Hams, imploring his forgiveness, and published his tract 
entitled The Prodigal's Return to his Father's House, to which Kiffcn and 
King contributed prclaces. Next, in company with one Ives, he mis¬ 
appropriated tlio anabaptists' funds. On March 6, 165O, Cromwell 
ordered the copyright of the Bible to bo entered in tire Stationens’ 
Rcgi.stcr.s as the joint property of Hills and John Field of Cambridge. 
(Cal, S.P. Horn., 1055-1656, p. 289, and Transcript of the Stationers’ 
Registers, March 6, i()50.) The resulting Bibles were the most erroneous 
ever printed, One omitted the " not " in the Seventh Commandment. 
(W. Kilburne’s Dangerous Errors in several late printed Bibles, 1659; 
and The Printers' Lamentation, or the Press opprest and overpressed. 
Sept. 3, 1O60.) Hills then became printer to every form of Government 
up to'and including that of James II, shortly before whose acces.sion 
he had become a Catholic. P’apists generally refused to believe in hi.s 
conversion, and the re.sult was that a full Life of H. Hills was printed 
in 1688 by an indignant " recusant.’’ Hills’s sou Robert, by his second 
wife, Elizabeth, ’’ a born Papist," was presented to a derayship at 
Magdalen College, Oxford (Bloxam’s Magdalen College and James II), 
At the .Revolution, Hills lied to St. Onier, where he died in 1691. 
(“ Petition of Henry Hills, junior," his .son by his fir.st wife, in Cal. 
S.P. Bom,, William and Mary, 1690-1691, p. 485, and Petition of his 
widow in ibid, 1694-1695, p. ao6.) The life of Hills in the Dictionary 
of National Biography confu.ses him with his eldest son, and should be 
discardeddn favour of the tracts it misdescribes as " scurrilous," and the 
ribove. 
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curious piece of evidence, (o lie adduced lalc't on, will 
prove ilial Macock lived ul lloiusey. 

Even before the Rump had josumed its sittings the 
apprentices of the City indicted Hewsou lor the muuler 
of the apprentices killed by his ordets on Dec, 5.^ 'llie 
" nralice and hatred they bore him,” says Rugge, ” was 
testified during the heavy snows of January,” for the 
young men in h'lecf Street ami St. I’uiil’.s Clmrchyaid 
made an ettigy in snow of ilewson " with one I'ye, in the 
head and with an odd face, a. iiallev or ro]ie about liis ni'clc, 
a horn on his head and a vvdting on Ids breast, ‘ Thi.s is 
old Howson the cobbler,’ for he was hut a eohbler by trade 
and had hut cue eye and an odd face.” But (he Rump, 
to the disgust of all, pardoned llew.son. On Jan. (>, xbbo, 
lie rotnrned thanks to the llonse,^ hut was onUnc'd lo hsiw' 
London for the countly. He was at once ceh'brated in a 
song, of which three verses will h('ar (piotation ; 

" l.i,‘)(,c'n a%vhi)<' (o wli.if I sli.ill say 
Of a lilitul r(il)I>l( 1 ' Ui.il’.s /yinc 
Out o( file I’arli.itiKiiil’s Jli(;1i\v.iy: 
tldcid pp(ipl(‘, pity tlio Idiilcl. 

“ Oliver made t\iin a tamoii'i Lmd 
Thai lu' forgot lus euifitiR Imatd, 

Uut now his llirc.urs (wi'.Ud (t> a roiil: 

Good jn-oplo, pity llu‘ liliiid. 

“ Sing TIi, ITo, llt'wsoii, tlu- Slato iie’vr wrnl n)ii)elit, 

Since- rolilik-ts could piay, pn-ach, povi-tu and iutd ; 

We .shall see wlial flit-y’ll do now you’n: out tit ,'u(;Ut: 

Good people, pity llie bliiiti ” ® 


‘‘'They have lonnd by Un- coioiiev's unpic-il that Iht-y who lalh-d 
the men Uic other day are (juiUy of tuuider, ami have eausdl I h-vvwm to 
bo indicted of the imirdor.”-- Glaieudon to Sir If. licunet on J)i>c. 27, 
16-59 {Llarention’s Slate Papers, ill. 0,}6). 

“Commons Joiunals, fan. 0. 

““..‘l IJymna to the Ih'tit/e < rail: or, LanwiildiUm. 7 o/he 

lumofthe Blind /h-ggrtr.” I’ublishcil on Jan, ll, iWio, A. Hatue enliticd 
tlio OvUry of the Imdon Apptenliu's, puljliHhed on Jan. iti, Ix-gan ,u, 
lollow.s ; 

" Sound Prumt) and 'L’lumpotsi 1 Will you hviy any tirmvni.i ? Have 
you any boots and shoes to mend? So cues the nolile I.otd Ifew.ain, 
Baiun of Bunglo Hall, to Ids lasting honour and u-aovvu," 
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Hewson was thus enabled to escape from England into 
France when tlie King returned, and instead of being 
executed for high treason, died of starvation at Rouen in 
i66i or 1662, a refugee among the very Papists hatred of 
whom was the overmastering passion of his lifc.^ 

Broadside after broadside ridiculing the Rump and the 
Aiiny in verse now appeared. England’s Murihsring 
Monsters, set out in their colours in a dialogue between 
Democritus and Heraclitus, published on Jan. 5, can hardly 
have been regarded by the so-called “ Parliament ” or 
the Army with equanimity, more especially as it went on 
to add, " Weeping Heraclitus laments to sec Jack Ana¬ 
baptist in such a state to be. Democritus hopes before 
the month of June that the birds will sing another tune,” 
A New Year’s Gift for the Rump, The Rump roughly but 
righteously handled in a new ballad; to the tune of Cook 
Lorrcl, and a Lctany for the Ncia Year followed, and were 
abusive in the highest degree. And on Jan. 16 the writer 
of A New Ballad to an Old Tune, " Tomof Bedlam,” sang : 

" Males room for an honest red coat 
(And that you'll say is a wonder); 

The gun and the blade are his tools—and his trade 
Is—for pay—to kill and plunder." 

On the same day The Gang; or. The Nine Worthies appeared 
as well as The Hangman’s Last Will and Testament, with 
its threatening burden of '' I and ray gallows groan ’’ : 

" I have lived to sec such wretchedness 
Whore none but honesty ai'e crimes, 

That niy ropes arc turned into rimes. 

I and my gallows groan.” 

Vane had a special ballad devoted to him on Jan. 18 
(after the Rump banished him) entitled Vanity of Vanities; 
or. Sir Harry Vane’s Picture; to the tune of the fews’ Corant. 


1 Evidence of Richard Harby, who was arrested on suspicion of being 
Hewson in 1666. Tire document is inaccurately summarized on page 
321 of the Calendar for 1665, all mention of Hewsoa's death from starva¬ 
tion being omitted, as well as other details tending to establish the truth 
of Harby's story. 
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" Havo you not seen a Rnrlliolomcw Tiab}', 

A iiagoant of jiolicy as fine an maybe, 

Thai's gone to bo shown of. the Manor of Raby. 

Which noboily can ih.'iiy.” 

One verse in this allnded to Vane’s defeat of the Royalist 
rising, by the aid of Willys : 

'' Of tin's State and KiiiKelom he w (he Hanc, 

] Ic ahiill have the rewa.rd of Judan and Tain, 

And 'tvvas ho find overthrew Oliai'lca, his wain, 

Which nobody can deny." 

Last of all, a song ex'prc.s.scd the nnivcnsal anxiety with 
which Moiick's arrival in Loudon was awiiited ; 

" Till it be understood 

What i.s under Moiick’!) hood, 

Thu City date not ahovv its horn.s 
Till ten ilaya bo out. 

The Speaker'.') .sick of the gout, 

And the Kttnvi) doth sit upon thorns," * 

On New Year’s Day, i 60 o. General Monck’s famous 
march from Scotland, the “ Iter Boreaie ” of llie poem of 
John Wild, the Presbyterian, began. Hol-ibes de.scrilK!,s 
it as " the greatest stratagem tiiat is itnown in ]ii.story.” 

" ’Twas now the ist of Jan. 1660, it was tlic Lord’s Day 
too, and it was Hi.s doing,” wrote Jolui Price, Monck’s 
chaplain. “ The frost was great, tuul tiie .snow grciiter, 
and I do not remember that ever we Iroti ujinn plaiit cartlr 
from Edinburgh to London. Tlie iiir tliis tlay was so very 
clear too, that we could distinguish tlut very coknirs of 
the pebbles in the Tweed.” 

The Rump had .suggc.stcd that Monck .sliould ctirao down 
with five hundred men. He came with, f(,)Ur thousand 
foot and eighteen hundred horse, splendidly equipped in 
every way. And the provident Scots had furnished him 
with £70,000 with which to pay his men. i.ambcrt's 
soldiers vanished before him, those of them who remained 
being disbanded and paid off. They had taken " free 
quarter ” everywhere. Monck's men paid for everything. 


1 The Jiimp dack’t, publisfhed on Jan. it, ifjfio. 
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As Monck moved on in a semi-i’oyal progress, petitions 
poured in, all, without exception, begging for a " Free 
Parliament ” or for the restoration of the secluded mem¬ 
bers. To all he returned evasive answers or referred them 
to the " Parliament.” The Rump, greatly alarmed at 
all they heard of what was going on, sent Scot and Robin¬ 
son (member for Scarborough)^ to meet him at .Leicester, 
ostensibly to welcome him, but really to spy upon him 
and see and hear what was done. They did not scruple 
to bore holes in doors and partitions, the better to con¬ 
duct their eavesdropping, but all in vain. “ George was 
dark,” chewed his tobacco, gave nods or frowns to impor¬ 
tunate persons, and left Scot and Robinson to do the 
talking. One of Monck’s own officers publicly accused 
Monck of an intention to restore the King, and was publicly 
caned by the General for his pains. At St. Albans, after 
a speech to Monck from a local magnate, Sir Richard 
Temple, Scot flew into a rage, “ turned into Mars,’’ and 
told Sir Richard “ that he himself would first take up the 
sword, as old as he was” before the things that the 
Hertfordshire gentry were petitioning for should be 
granted.^ 

The Rump had filled London with eight thousand 
foot and two thousand horse, but when Monck reached 

* L\ilco Robinson was expelled from the House of Commons in July 
1660; ixnd, " before hia exit, lie made a recanting' spoocli at the bar of 
nearly half-an-liour long, all bathed in team " (Historical Manuscrijits 
Commission, Report V., Appendix, p. Kjg). 

* These petition.s were all printed separately, but can most con¬ 
veniently bo scon in a collection entitled A Happy Uandfull: or. Green 
Hopes in the Blade, etc., published on May z, 1660. This contains the 
Declaration of Sir George Booth; the Declaration of Lord Mayor 
Alleyn and the Common Council of Dec. zo. T659, against Nodham; the 
Petition of the Apprentices, read on Dec. 5; the Petition of the Appren¬ 
tices to Monck at St. Albans of Feb. z; the Declarations of the Nobility 
and Gentry of ICont, Westminster, Leicester, Northampton, Bucks, 
Gloucester, Suffolk, Norfolk, Devon, York, Lincoln, and of the Water¬ 
men (with the Hue and Cry after Colonel Whitton and his decoys). 
Also the " Remon-stranoes " (or declarations) of the Eastern, Southern 
and Western Associations, of Bedford, ■ Essex, Nottingham, and of 
Cooto and the officor.s in Dublin, -with many more from Royalists. 
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St. Albans he deraandcd their wilhdrawfil, on Ihr, ground 
that their ciuarlers were needed for his own men. 

The Rump complied, but was unable io pay the men 
they sent away, so (he result wa.s a mutiny. The mcui 
“fell upon their oflicers, beat them, look away their 
colours, broke the drums in jheces, and secured Somerset 
House, mounting seven pieces of ordnance by (ho doors." 
They then also cried out Cor a “ Free Parliament ” and 
" threatened to blow iq) llio Rump.” The saino night 
the London Apprentice's joined in and “ beat up a drum 
for a Free Parliament," but were scattered by a regiment 
of horse.i When he liea.rd of this at St. Albans, Scot 
rose out of his bed in the middle of the night and, attired 
only in his cap, lughtslurt and slippers, went to Monck, 
and “ by his authority recpiirod him to marcli into Jmndon 
at once and suppress the mutiny. But the (huieral calmly 
an.swcrcd, ' I will undertake, for (his night’s distmiKinc.es 
and be early enough in the morning to j)revent any mis¬ 
chief.’ And Urns this artifice to mingle tlie soldiers, so 
that they might be loss at the General's devotion, was 
prevented.” ^ 

In the meantime, the Royalists were dangi^rous, as 
Clarendon’s correspondence proves, A new rising was 
contemplatc:d. 

A .second rising in arms would at once imitf; tlu^ Army 
and the Rump, and thus the cause of religion anti liberty 
for which Monclc stood might he impcrillitd or lost. No 
comity had given Monck so much l.roublo by its e.xubcrant 
loyalty as his native Devon, obviously b(x;ause Devonshire 
men knew all about him and. knew what his sentiments 
really were. At any rate, Mr, Kobe and the Devonshire 
gentry had sent a letter to Monck whii-h seems to have 
demanded the restoration of the King. Monck amswered 
with a letter, dated Jan, 23, road in the Hou.se of Commons 

* Letter of 7 in Leybijrac-Poyham MSS., p. 14.). 

• 1 'rice‘s Mystery and Method, elc. 
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on Jan. 26, and printed and published, in which he repeated 
the stock arguments of the Rump. Monarchy could not 
possibly be admitted, wrote he, because of the forfeited 
estates of the King and the Church. Nor could the 
secluded members be readmitted, because such a thing 
would “ immediately involve all these nations in most 
horrid and bloody war afresh.” This was a set-back to 
the " ranting I’oyalists,” and had the beneficial effect of 
preventing any fresh attempt at a rising in arms like that 
of the previous August. 

But these were not Monck’s real sentiments and (no 
doubt by private arrangement) the only man whom he 
really trusted, William Morice, immediately answered 
him in a pamphlet published on Feb. 3. As Morice was 
in Devon at the time, this points to some arrangement 
between the two.’- 

The General’s arguments, Morice replied, were supported 
on the “ Harringtonian principle, that the support of 
monarchy being taken away that Government cannot be 
admitted, I must first remember him that the King’s 
lands are not all the support of monarchy.” Morice 
went on to quote Grotius and Aristotle to prove that 
monarchy was the best form of government, and that 
one king was better than many kings, typified by the 
Rump. The King thanked Morice in a letter from Brussels 
dated 17/27 March.^ 

In the meantime the Rump determined to get up some 
petitions to itself, requesting it to go on with its work 
and keep out the King, in order to counteract the effect 

^Animadversions ztpon General Monck's Utter to the gentry oj Devon ; 
Wherein his arguments for anarchy are considered, and the weakness of his 
Harringtonian principles detected. By M. W. Thomason has filled in 
William Morioe’s name to these initials on his copy. Many others must 
have been equally well aware who " M. W." was, and thus the eilcct 
of the pamphlet would be the greater among Monck’s personal friends. 

“ The letter is in the Thurloe State Papers, vii. p. 859. It does not 
ihenlion the pamphlet, but there can have been no other reason for it 
at this date. 

TT 
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of the petitions to Monck. The watermen, as being the 
most illiterate class in the comnmnity, were selected for 
the first experiment. One C’olonel Whit.ton obtained 
the marks of several thousands of them to a petition he 
had drawn up, informing them that it was to have luickney 
coachmen put down. The petition was preseutc'd never¬ 
theless on Jnn. 31, met with a mo.st gracious reception, 
and was reported in full by Nedlmm and (.'aunt; in their 
news-hooks, but ignoreil by Mtuldiman. When the water¬ 
men were told of what they had really “ signed ” they were 
furious, and applied to old rrynne for relied. Tha t worthy 
at once drew up a manifesto and a " Hue tvnd Cry after 
Colonel Whitton and his decoy.s,” wliich was .said to have 
been “ signed ” by ten thousand wuLenvum between 
London and Staines. 

Early on Friday, Fob. 3, (.ic!nc;ral 5 Ion<.:k inarched into 
London from Finchley Fleath, down Chancery Lane and 
along the Strautl to Whitehall and St. James's. 

“ The foot were the likeliest men I ever saw,” wrote an 
eye-witness. " All the ollicers had red and while favours 
in their hat.s, and his trumpeters and foot-hoys ijore. a red 
livery, laced with silver laoe." Still, Ihc; .soldiers of Somer¬ 
set I-Iou.se would not Inidge, until a couple of liours later 
they were found ten shilling.s apiece, 'riu'n iliey parted 
quietly and marched oil to Canterbury, aixiording to their 
orders. The next day, Saturday, Iho ii.th, the. oath of 
abjuration of the House of Stuart was tendered lo Monck. 
He refused to take it. 



CHAPTER VI 


MONCK RESTOBES THE LONG PARLIAMENT—MUDHIMAN 
AND DURY OFFICIAL JOURNALISTS—MEETING OF THE 
CONVENTION PARLIAMENT AND RECALL OF THE KING 

O N Monday, February 6, Monck attended in the House 
of Commons. Refusing a chair, he stood whilst 
he addressed the members present and made some 
ominous remarks in his reply to Lenthall: “ As I marched 
from Scotland hither,” said he, “ I observed the people in 
most counties in great and earnest expectations of settle¬ 
ment; and they made several applications to me, with 
numerous inscriptions. The chiefest heads of their 
desires were for a full and free Parliament.” Here his 
eyes must have roved round the rows of empty seats 
before him. ” And,” he added, “ for admittance of the 
members secluded before 1649, without any previous 
oath or engagement ... I must say, with pardon to 
you, that the les.s oaths and engagements are Imposed 
(with respect had to the security of the common cause) 
your settlement will be sooner attained to.” ^ 

This speech really was an attack upon the " qualifica¬ 
tions ” discussed at intervals by the Rump throughout 
the previous year, and the sole object of any “ qualifica¬ 
tions ” at all was to prevent all but the supporters of the 
Rump and the Army from voting for, or becoming 

As this speech was printed separately by Macock on the same clay 
it must have been previously prepared and handed to Muddiman to see 
through the press. Orders from Monck to Muddiman about his 
documents will bo quoted later on. The speech also appeared in 
Muddiman’s Parliamentmy IntelUgeneer, No. 8, for l^ebruary 6-13, 
without any comment. 

QQ 
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members of, the House of Coimnons. In a satire, 
published two or three days priiviously, a pamphleteer 
neatly hit off the true stale of this subjci'.t as follows : 

“ The Representative of tln^ Purliaineiit of England,” 
said he, “ had for many years employed their constant 
endeavour to impose freedom and lilasly upon these 
nations, notwithstanding their obstinate relucta,ncy and 
opposition thereunto, who would take upon them, 
against all rigiit and reason, to be tlieir own judges.” So 
that the " Representative,” after ” two scauulalous 
ejections, found to their .signal grief, that ihi; red-coats, 
in whom they Iiad always loyally aetpueseed, failing of 
their pay, likewise of their trust,” were changing sides and 
“ adhered to the common enemy, tliai is to say, the 
Three Nations, in complying with their desire's and 
addre.s.scs; which are to have this prestnU Ke])resentativc 
dis.solvcd and a free Parliament speedily convened (which 
they tremble to think upon) ov the secluded members 
admitted (which they equally aljominatu), or this present 
House supplied with new elections, which thiiir bowels 
sigh to reflect upon.” ^ 

Angered by the plain hinl.s in Monek’s spcu'ch, Scot’s 
first plot against Moiick’s life was now foriui'd. He had 
made up his mind, directly he refusc'd the; oath of abjura¬ 
tion, that he would set him to work upon a, ttisk wlnh'.h 
Monck would refuse to undcrta,ke and thus give the 
Council of State the opportunil.y to .send him to the 
Tower and try him for his life', Unfortunatcily for 
himself he had confided this plan to liis son on tiu! previous 
Satirrday, and his son told his hmdloril, one Sturdy, in 
Russell Street. Sturdy went to Monck cm Sunday the 
5th, and the first result of the. jilun was that Monck took 
possession of the Tower on that day. Later on Sturdy 
was rewarded with a place in the Life-guards. 

^ The, Qiialificatiom of Persons declared cajxiUe by the Ihmip Parliameni 
lo elect or be elected Members to supply their House, piiblinlimi February 3, 
1660 (Xhomusou tract E, 1015 (fa)). 
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Scot's opportunity, however, came on Wednesday the 
8th. The City, upon which the Rump had laid a tax of 
£100,000, " which nettled the citizens shrewdly,” met in 
Common Council on that day, and resolved to adhere to 
a former vote not to pay any taxes. At a previous 
Council, of December 24, the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, 
mindful of the outrage by Hewson, had ordered chains 
and posts to be set up at the City gates and in principal 
places, in order to protect themselves against the soldiers. 
The Council of State, therefore, when it heard of this 
vote, ordered Monck to march into the City to destroy 
not only these chains and posts, but also the very gates 
and portcullises of the City. He was also to arrest a. 
number of Common Councilmen who had been prominent 
in passing the vote hostile to the tax. If anything could 
put an end to Monck’s popularity and render him odious 
to the City, it was thought, it would be for him to obey 
these orders. On the other hand, if he disobeyed, grounds 
for action again.st him would have been given. 

Nevertheless Monck marched into the City the next 
day, Thursday the 9th, He removed the posts and chains, 
but before he destroyed the gates and portcullises he 
appealed from the Council of State to the Rump 
itself, sending a letter from the Guildhall to them that 
morning. In this he asked the Rump to remit the rest 
of the order and to be more lenient with the City, and to 
send out writs for a new Parliament. This letter was 
read in the afternoon, at the three o’clock sitting in the 
House of Commons, and the Rump, jubilant at the 
humiliation it was inflicting upon Monck, replied at once 
ordering him to proceed and to destroy the gates and 
portcullises. ” Now, George, we have thee, body and 
soul,” said Hesilrige in triumph, but Price wrote, ” I took 
notice that he was more angry at the spies that were about 
him than at the work he was doing,” 

" Upon these further positive orders," wrote Muddiman, 
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" his Excellency suffered the soldiers to pull down the 
Gates and Portcullisses; several arc quite destroyed, 
some yet stand; the ntines of the former bearing witness 
of his obedience, wliilcsL the latter remaine standing 
monuments of his Love and Comiiassion to this great 
City.” 

On the sanui day Praise-God Parcbonc, the anabaptist 
leather-seller of Fleet Street, presented a petition to the 
House. " Lcanbonc ” (as he was nicknamed) aslced : (r) 
That no person should be allf)wed to sit or vote in this 
or any other Parliament, or to hold any office in the Army 
or Navy, or to be a public preacher, or instructor of youth, 
unless he should abjure the whole line of the Stuarts, or 
anyone else pretending to the Crown; and (2) tluit anyone 
offering or taking any kind of stop towards the introducing 
of “ Charles Stuart ” should suffer tlic penalty for high 
treason (that is, drawing, hanging and quartering); and 
(3) that the same penalty should be awarded to anyone 
who even ventured to propose the revocation of this law 
when it was passed. He wa.s thanked for thi,s. 

Nedhara and Canno'set out this trucideut document in 
full in their periodicals. Henry Muddiman ignored it 
altogether, simply renrarking that the House thanked 
Barebonc for proposing a new oath, but witliout telling 
his I'caders of what nature it was. 

General Monck slept at the Three I'lins 'ravern in Guild¬ 
hall Yard that night, and on Friday, the next day, which 
was also the last day of liis commission as one of the 
Rump’s Commissioners, marched out of the City back to 
St. James’s, 

On February 13, Muddiman took care that all that had 
been done should he known, by publishing a large broad¬ 
side, printed by Macock, setting out the orders to Monck 
and Monck’s letter from the Guildhall asking for leniency 
and for the filling up of the Parliament, together witli 
the Itump’s reply. 
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That Friday night Monck summoned his officers to 
him and drew up a lengthy letter to the Rump. This 
was sent to the House the next morning, Saturday, 
the iith February. It was peremptory in tone, and in 
effect amounted to a command that " by Friday following 
they should send forth writs to fill up vacant places 
in the Flouse, and when that was done fix a determi¬ 
nate time to their sitting and give place to another 
Parliament.” ^ 

By this time the City was, of course, literally in¬ 
furiated with the Rump and did not in the least compre¬ 
hend Monck. But the letter of the nth made a large 
amends. Pepys went to see the Speaker read it, and says 
that after it was read Sir A. Hesilrige came out very 
angry, and Billing, a Quaker, standing at the door took 
him by the arm and cried, ” Thou man, will thy beast 
carry thee no longer? Thou must fall 1 ” 

The blow was all the more severe, for on that day the 
Rump had made Monck one of five new Commissioners 
for the government of the Army. This Commission he 
never accepted. Three were to form a quorum and it 
was not necessary for Monck to be one of the three. 
Thus they were paving the way for more extreme 
measures against him. 

Monck then marched back into the City on the same 
day, Saturday the nth, and sent for the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen to meet him at the Guildhall. Then, when 
they had sulkily obeyed, he made them a speech. He 
had noted, he said, ” that the City had no representative 
in Parliament and that trade was suffei'ing. And so he 
had written to the Commons telling them that their duty 
was to restore the secluded members and to issue writs 

1 Tho Parliamentary Intelligencer, February G-13. Muddiman says 
tliat the loiter of the iith was too lengthy for him to set out in his 
newabook, and refers hia readers to the " true copy printed by his 
Excellencies own order, by John Macock,” This also was published on 
February 1 3. 
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for a full and free Parliament, for wliicli purpose he had 
allowed them a week, and, until it was done, had informed 
them that he had retired into the City.” At this the 
countenances of all changed and delight was the order of 
the day. The new.s spread like wikHire and presently a 
great demonstration took place. 

All the hells of the City rang, tin; pcoi)le thronged the 
streets, .shouting and cheering, and tlio citizen.s dis¬ 
tributed money amongst Monck'.s soldiers. In the 
evening, honlires were lit everywhere and rmni)S of beef 
roasted at them in derision of the; mock Parliament. 
The butch(n",s in the Strand rang a peal with tlicir knives 
when tliey were going to sacrifice tlieir Rump, and the 
boys in Fleet Street broke Ikirchone’s windows, noted 
.Pepy.s. Saturday night and Sunday night Monde passed 
at the Glass House in Broad Street, attending St. Paul's 
on Sunday with the Lord Mayor. On Monday, FiLruary 
13, Moncic removed to the house of Alderman VVedo in 
Throgmorton Street, 3iext dcior to Drapeus’ thdl, and 
during these three days Secret.ary Scot played hi.s last 
card, by plotting to assassinate, him. Tlicre are several 
witnesses to this fact, of whom Sir jolm Hiiilon, the 
King'.s physician, is the rno.st important,''- Tlu; trap was 
set l)y an invitation to dinrnn* from .some oi'h(U;rs, and 
the day before the dinner Hinton, having hi'en c;olled in 
to attend a woman a.t the house where the dinner was to 
have taken place, observed so many soldiers and arms 
ready fixed that he took alann and informi'd Moiudt, who 
sent some people to investigate the matter and so did not 
attend the dinner. 

To the next number of his VtirUamcnUiry InteUiganccr 


1 iTeMnirx, A tract ptit)Uslit;cl 011 Fchruiiry J.|, iflCio, and 

Entitled Peaco lo llw Nation (by Sir H. I’lCHtranKc), uisn gives an jiceount 
of this plot. And seu atsn tho Nichdlax Pnpi'rx, iv, p. 197. (;>n 
Decombor a(j, Monck gave a certilicato tlial; William Carr was 

instrumental in (Ij.sr.overiiig a plot l>y Francis Scot, sou of Xiios. Scot, 
to kill him. {Clarke Papers, I v, *7.^.) 
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Muddiman prefixed a fresh motto, taken by him from 
Plautus; 

" non sic ininaiitia pila 
quam tutatur amor.” 

Finding that the Rump had not complied with his 
requests at the end of the week given them, that is, on 
Friday, February 17, Monck sent for the secluded members 
as well as for some members of the Rump to meet him 
at Alderman Wale's house on that day, where he heard all 
that both sides had to say. Finally, after hearing every¬ 
body, he marched back to Whitehall on the 21st, mounted 
guards at the doors of the House of Commons, sent for all 
the members of the Long Parliament once more, and 
addressed them, telling them that he intended to readmit 
them, and stating that as regards any future settlement 
he placed himself " at their feet.” In order that he might 
not seem to adhere to any cause, or to dictate to them what 
he really wished them to do, he then proceeded to deliver 
himself of sentiments which were certainly not his own. 
He recommended to them a Commonwealth, withoi.tt a 
King. Thus, up to this moment, no party could claim 
that General Monck was its adherent. He had entered 
into the secret councils of no party, he had effectually 
checked both the new Royalist rising and a projected 
massacre by the anabaptists. He had not restored, did 
not restore, the King. His great work, for which he 
deserves to be honoured by posterity, was that he restored 
the People, by giving them back their Parliament. On 
the afternoon of that day, after more than ten years’ 
interruption, the Long Parliament, so far as its House of 
Commons was concerned (for the House of Lords did not 
resume its sittings until Tuesday, April 25), commenced 
to sit once more, and the Rump, and all that it typified, 
was at an end for ever. 

There was much hilarity as the secluded members 
resumed their places. Prynne had armed himself with 
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an old basket-hilted sword, which got between Sir William 
Waller’s short legs and threw him down. Hesilrige 
stormed and raved outside and would not go in,' for, so 
Pepys tells us, he and liis party knew nolliing of what 
had taken place until they went to Westminster and 
found the secluded incmbens in their .scats. 

The Rutnp’.s downfall wa.s duly celebrated in a song 
representing its last lament: 

" Farewell 

False honours ami usurped Power, tarewell, 

For the j'rcat bell 

0 £ Ju.stico rings in our afirighlctl can?. 

The C'.ripos 

Of wounded eonscienoo far exceed all slaipch, 

Yet are sunill typos 

Of those sharp pains, Uebollion justly tears. 

See how 

Th’ uunuislracl I’eople htss us out of doors 
And call us knaves, 

because, though we. their .scrv.auta he. 

We made them hut our slav(rs.‘’ “ 

Monde was at once appointed Lord Gtdicral, 

On the 23rd, Scot was ejected from Ihs olhce of Secretary 
and a new Council of State of thirty-one appointed, 
chosen from all parties," with Annesley us President. 
On Saturday, the 25th, Cromwell's old secretary, Tluuioe, 
and Auditor-General Tompson were apjiointed vSccrci:arics 
of State. John Rushworth was clerk. One sinister 
figure appeared on this council. It was Anthony Asliley 
Cooper, the future Earl of Shaftesbury, afterwards to lie 
identified with the .success of Titus Oates’s “ Popish Plot.” 
This unscrupulous man was described by Butler as— 

" a politician 

With more head.s than a beast in vision, 

And more intrigue.s in every one 
Than all the whores of ifeibylon." 

^ " Whether Sir Arthur did not act the raging Turk in Wesitmitustcr 
Hall, when ho saw the adinisslou of the secluded meinberfi ? ” (Free 
Parliament queries, published on April ao, i 06 a. li, loip (23).) 

* Februaiy » 3 , ibOo. " The Hump UiitUtni; or, Penitence per Jorcc. 
Being the recantation of the old rust-yoguy-rchclUon-rampant, and mw 
rtivnom-roilen-rosied-Uump. To the tune of GiMard’s Mistress." 

“ Parliamentary Intelligencer, February ao-^y. 
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Butler added that, in the Council of State : 

“ lie, Ihoiofoic, wisely cast about 
All ways he coulrl, I’ insure his thioat, 

And hithei came to observe and smoke 
WJiat courses otliei nskers look, 

And Lo the utmost do liis best 
'J'o .save himself and hang the rest ” ^ 

Finally, writs for a new Parliament, which ran in 
the " names of the keepers of the liberties of England 
by authority of Parliament,” were issued.^ This new 
Parliament, or Convention, was to assemble on April 25, 
1660. 

On Thursday, the 15th March, 16C0, the Long Parlia¬ 
ment sat for the last time. No one doubted what the 
new Parliament would do when it met. When all was 
over on that dhy, about six o'clock in the evening, a 
painter, Michael Darby by name, was passing by the 
Royal Exchange, on the outside of which was an empty 
niche where formerly stood the statue of King Charles 
the First. Over it the Rump had, in 1649, ordered the 
words to be painted, “ Exit tyrannus, regum ultimus, 
anno libertatis Angliie rcstitutar prime, annoque Domini 
1648.” At the suggestion of some soldiers, Darby took 
his paint-pot, ascended his ladder, painted out the 
inscription, painted in " Vive Ic Roy,” threw his cap 
into the air and called out with a loud voice, “ God save 
King Charles the Second ! ” 

In August, 1660, Darby was appointed painter to the 
Mercers’ Company in reward.® 

In the meantime, Milton made a futile attempt to 
rehabilitate the Rump on March 3, by publishing his 
‘ ‘ Readie and Easie way to establish a free Commonwealth.” 
This was published by the Fifth Monarchy bookseller, 

I Butler, HuMras, Part III. canto li. 

“ Parliamentary Intelhgencer, March 12-19, 1660. 

“ Parhamentary Intelligencer, Maicli 12-19; Mercuries Pubheus, 
August 16-23,1660; Clarendon’s StatePapers, iii. 725; and Pepys’ D^ary 
Gui2ot was the first writer to draw attention lo this, but the man’s' 
n-^mp liitTierto been unknown. 
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Livewell Chapman, on March 3, and, put shortly, Milton’s 
plan was to restore the Rump to uuli\nited ]M)wcr and to 
deprive the people of thoir rights in Parliament. 

Ncccllcs.s to add, this advice fell quite flat. Hut the 
booklet elicited .several answens, of which tin; most telling 
was by an anonymou.s writer, pretending to be flrirrington, 
of the Rota Club.'- 

Milton’.s prose works, .said thi.s writer, were “ printed 
for the Chandlers and Tobacco men,” who used tlicin to 
wrap up the candles and tobacco they sold, for nobody 
ever read them, (hough he iiad written his eytis out and 
they had cost the Rtunp £300 a year. " You have done 
your f(!(.;ble endeavour to rob the Churcli,” went on this 
satirist, ” in your work against tithes. You have slandered 
the dead, worse than envy itself, and thrown your dirty 
outrag<! on the memory of a murtluux'd Prince, as if the 
hangman were but your usher. These have been th(5 
attempts of your stiff, formal eloquence, whitfli you arm 
accordingly with anything that lic« in jamr w.'iy, right or 
wrong, not only begging hut stealing (.piestions and taking 
Gvcrytliing for granted that will .s<;rv(i your turn. For 
you arc not a.shamed to rob 0 . Cromwell himself and make 
use of his canting with ‘ .signal n.ssistaiKX! lifun II(riven ' 
and ‘ an.swtarng Condescensions.’ 'j’he most impious 
Mahometan doctrine that was ever vcmtc'd among 
Christians, and such as will sc.Tve as wcsll to justifle; any 
prosperous villainy amongst men." 

Finally, Milton laid " ixailly propo.scd the most ready 
and ea.sy way to e.stablish downright slavm'y upon tlic 
nation that can possibly be contrivi'd.” For wlieu the 
power of propo.sing and debating and the power of 
legislating were in one and the same hand.s, as he would 
have it, " that government was inevitably arbitrary and 
tyrannical." 

^ The Censure of the Rota upon Mr. Milton's Rendie and Uasie way to 
establish a free Commonwcallh. 
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But Milton was outdone by Marchamont Nedham- 
Nedliam now forged a letter from Brussels, the " principal 
drift ” of which was “ to personate a Royalist, charging 
the Presbyterians with the murder of the King and 
professing an implacable animosity against the whole 
party,” in order to set Royalists and Presbyterians at 
variance. This appealed to Praise-God Barebone, the 
great medium of communication between disloyal writers 
and printers, as a work of great value, and so he conveyed 
it to Livewell Chapman, who published it on March 23,® 
under the title of " Newes from Brussels, in a letter from 
a neer attendant on his Majesties Person,” This was 
answered by John Evelyn, the Diarist. On the same day, 
also through Chapman, Nedham issued another fraud. 
“ A Letter intercepted. ... In which the different forms 
of Monarchy and popular government are briefly con¬ 
troverted.” " By N. D. Gent.” This was at once 
answered by Roger I’Estrange, on March 29, in ” Sir 
Politique, uncased; or, a sober answer to a juggling 
pamphlet." ® 

^ The Fanatique Powder Plot; or, the design of the Rmipers and 
their adherents to destroy both Parliament and People. With a caution 
against forged intelligence. Publisheel on March 26, 1660. 

“ Anthony h Wood, A thence Oxonienses, iii. 1186. 

® Sir Roger’s tracts, issued at this time, were written with great 
rapidity and have never been identified. I-Ie himself, however, gave a 
list of some of them, in I’Estrange, his Apologie, as follows : 

Dec. 6, 1659. " Declaration of the City to the Men at Westminster.” 

Dec. iz, 1659. ” Engagement and Remonstrance of the City.” 

Dec, 19, 1659. " Final Protest and Sense of the Citie,” 

Deo, 27, 1659. " The Resolve of the Citie.” 

Jan. igSo. " A Free Parliament proposed by the City.” 

Jan. 28, 1660. " Letter to General Monck from Gentlemen of 

Devon ” (in answer to his of 23 Jan.). 

Feb. 2, 166a. " The Citizen’s Declaration for a Free Parliament.” 
Feb. 14, 1660. " Peace to the Nation.” 

Feb. iS, 1660. " A Word in Season to General Monck.” 

March 16, 1660. " No Fool to the Old Fool.” 

March 24, 1O60. " A Necessary and Seasonable Caution,” 

April 4, 1660. " Double your Guards.” 

Probably also “ The Fanatique Powder Ploti” and ” A Rope for 
Pol.” These are all in the Thomason Tracts. Others have not been 
traced. 
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On March 28 there was a great feast at Drapers’ Hall 
in honour of Monck. It says much for his personal 
popularity and good-nature that a song was then sung 
styling him a " jolly lad,” and bidding people look in his 
face: 

" {Tom) Now would T givu my life lo Kue 
Tliis woadroiiH iiuui of tniglil. 

{Dick) IJon’l SCO that jolly lad? Thai's tur. 
ril wiirrimt him Iiu's rifihl. 

Xhoro’s a tnio Tvojaii in his fare ; 

(lliSCTVu him o'rr and o’or. 

Chorus ; [Dick) Crutic, Tom, if r;vrr C(ior(;‘' 

Ntj’l’i' tnisk good follow moro.'’ 

and : 

" My lord ; In us the Nation rravrs 
lUit what you’ro bouml to do. 

(7*01)!) We have liv’d dindges : (Dick) And wi! sdavti.s. 

(lioth) We would not die .so too. 

(Chorus) Restore us but our T,aw.s again, 

Th’ iml)orn sli.-dl thee adore. 

If (leorge denies us lii.s Amen, 

Ne’er trust (iood fellow more.” * 

A Proclamation for Idvcwcll (ihapman's arrest was 
issued on March 28 by the (,Council of Slate, aud for a few 
months his activities ceased.® Nedham, however, suc¬ 
ceeded in making good his escape lo Amsterdam, and 
his career as a journalist ended for ever, 'blits Council 
of State had taken action and, on April 2, the follow¬ 
ing order was printed in Mnddimau’.s Parliameniary 
Intelligencer: 

“ Whereas Marchemont Nedham, the author of the 
weekly new.sbooks, called Mercurkia PolUkus and the 


^ " A Dialogue bc.iwecit Tom and IHr.k. The fanner a countryman, the 
other a citiun. Presented lo his Hxcellency and the Dintmil tif Stale at 
Drapers’ Hall, London, March 28, itiCo. To tho time of ' .I’ll iiovnr 
lovo thee more.’ ” (March 30, 1O60,) 

* Alderinan Robinson wrote to Clarendon on Marnli ;)(», tfifio: " I 
have discovered the ijrinler, who is imiwisoned, and the author of it 
(i. e. Newes from Brussels) i.s lied" (Clarendon’s Slate Papers, lii. 711). 
Chapman gave a great deal of trouble to Cromwall, and in 1655 Bark- 
stead wrote to Thuiioc that ho Wius an. owner or a sharer in the private 
press tliat did so much mischief (Thurloo, Stale Papm, iv. 371!), 
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Ptihliquc Intelligencer, is, by order of the Council of State, 
discharged from writing or publishing any publique 
intelligence, the reader is desired to take notice that, 
by order of the said Council, Giles Dury and Henry 
Muddiman are henceforth to write and publish the said 
intelligence, the one upon the Thursday and the other 
upon the Monday, which they do intend to set out 
under the titles of the Parliamentary Intelligencer and of 
Mercurius Ihiblicus.” ^ The mistake in the order of this 
paragraph, by which the Parliamentary Intelligencer 
appears to have been written by Dury upon Thursdays 
and Mercurius Publicus by Muddiman on Mondays, was 
corrected in the next and subsequent numbers of both 
periodicals, which placed the two journals in their proper 
places and corrected the days of publication. On April i6 
an addition was made to the original order, as follows : 

" That the Master and Wardens of the Stationers’ 
Company, London, be and are hereby required to take 
care j;hat no books of intelligence be printed and published 
on Mondays or Thursdays weekly, other than such as 
are put forth by Mr, Henry Muddiman or by Giles Dury, 
who have an allowance in that behalf from the Council 
of State. Signed by the Clerk of the Council.” 

Songs of triumph at Nedham’s final downfall were 
numerous. A “ Hue and Cry” after him was printed,® 
containing an extremely personal description : 

" But if at Amsterdam you meet 
With one that’s purblind in the street, 

Hawk-nos’d—turn up his hair, 

And in his oare.s two hole.s you’ll findo, 

And (if they are not pawned) behinde 
Two rings are hanging there. 

1 The Parliamentary Intelligencer, Wo. 14, for Mondays, March 26 '— 
April 2, 1660. 

® In 0 . Cromwells Thanhes to the Lord General, etc., published on 
May 20, itj6o, 

The Downfall of Mercurius Britanicus, Pragmaticus Poliiicus, that 
three-headed Cerberus, published on April 9, after noting bis various 
employments, ended; 

" Thus with the times he turn’d. Next turn I hope 
Will up the ladder be, and down the rope.” 
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flis visage meagre ia and king— 
lli‘1 lioily slemlur, I)uL liiii tmigiie 
it once yon cliiniee to liear, 

Observe, it well, it has a gi:u-.(> 

.Bticoming no sneli traitor'.s face 
( If liiigli.sh, that are there. 

Some fort}'- yearn ho is of age. 

In’s prime to act on any .stage 
And lit for any plot. 

Tfad he not liet'n of Oxfordshire, 

Ileoanse he -wriles so mneli for liire, 

I'd .swear he was a fieot.” 

Lfilcr on, Ncdluun obtained a ptinlon under the Great 
Seal, and (.surely the. strangest transmutation of all) 
became a physician. In 1665 lie publisliwl Medela 
Mcdicina : A 'pica for the free -profession and renovation of 
the art of physick, out of the noblest ■writers. 

Neverthelcs.s, the po.sition of Muddiinan and Dury, as 
orfidal iournalists, did not pass williout challenge from 
the unabaptist.s. Probably the Gouncil of State liad not 
time to investigate Oliver Williams’s patent and, therefore, 
did not mention Canne by name in their orders. So 
Ganne and Williams now claimed, not only that the 
patent the latter had purchascfl from widow gave 

him the right to print new.s, but also that it conferred 
upon him the sole right to do this. On April ,i 5 , (hcroforc, 
" No. I ” of a new Publick Intellii^enccr , and on April 19, 
“No, I ” of a new Merenrius FoHlictts, were written by 
Camic and issued from Williams's “ Oflice of Intelligence,'’ 
marked, “ Published by Authority.’’ Their printer was 
Rcdmayne, a quite innocuou.s publisher who appears to 
have treated the matter purely as a qf.testion of business, 
and was not himself interc-sted in the plot now begun by 
the anabaptist.s. The only person who noticed their 
claims was Muddiman, who, on April 30, repeated the 
Cotmcir.s orders to Dury and himself, and made the 
following addition: 

“ An Advertisement. The reader is desired to take 
notice that, since this order, a certain person hath 
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presumed, under pretence of letters pattoiit, to publish two 
idle pamphlets, under the title of the Fithlick I nielligc nc cr, 
on Miindaies, and Meremius Polilictis, on Thursdays,” 1 
and then went on to point ou I mistakes in their news. For 
the moincnl Camic and Williams thought prudence was tlie 
better pari of valour and did not venture to answer him. 

Mr. William Morice arrived in London in the, second 
week in March,“ and was installed at the General’s 
lodgings as his sole confidant, but the General still refused 
to countenance the Royalists in any way. Price relates 
that " The General being at St. James’s was besieged with 
business and vi,sit.s,” and near kinsman as Sir John 
Grenvile was, “ he could not gain an opportunity of 
having any conference with him, for though he would 
often spin out his visits to an extraordinary length, in 
expectation of the rooms being cleared by the breaking up 
of the company, yet, so soon as ever it was, and a con¬ 
venience offered of unfolding a part of his errand, the 
General (well knowing the reason of Grenvile’s long 
attendance) would immediately rise from his chair and 
say, ‘ Good-night, cousin. ’Tis late,’ or otherwise excuse 
himself by pretending business. But Sir John, having 
been so often frirstrated, and being impatient till he could 
give the King his master some further assurance of the 
General’s good intentions,” asked Morice’s assistance to 
arrange an interview. Morice at last consented, after the 
dissolution of the Long Parliament, for Monck had been 
approached by the Portuguese Ambassador, who pointed 
out to him the danger the King was in by remaining in 
Spanish Flanders, and offered the hand of Catherine of 
Braganza, together with Bombay and Tangier as a 
dowry, if the King was restored.® On this Monck look 

1 The Parliamentary Intelligencer, No. 18, April 23-30, 16G0. 

“ Nicholas Papers, iv. p. 195. 

® This IS Eachard’s account, and his statements have been accepted 
by Sir Julian S. Cnrbelt. The story is corroborated by the warning to 
quit Spanish territory. 

I 
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action at last, and conaciitcd to see his cousin in private. 
Grenvilc came to Morice’s ohainhers l)y appointment, in 
secret, whither Monck followed him. “ Sir John Grenvile 
and the Gonei'al being now alone and Morice doorkeeper 
to the Conference, Sir John said that ‘ he was inlinilely 
obliged to his Excclhaicy for giving him tlii.s opportunity 
of discharging himself of a trust of great importance both 
to himself and the whole kingdom, that had been long 
deposited in his hands, and that whatsoever l)ecame of 
liim, he thought himself very happy (o have this good 
occasion of pt'rforming his duty in o])eying the c:f)mraands 
of tlui King his master.’ He then handed the General 
tlic King',s lettcjr, which had .so loiig awaited delivery, 
and produced another one direci.ed to himsedf, with a 
c;ommission from the King to treat with Monde. 

" The General stepped back, and holding tlu’ letter in 
his hand, with a frowning countenance dematided of him 
how he dunst speak to him in such a matter without 
considering the clanger he was to run into. But Sir 
John’s answer was,' that he had long since duly comsidcred 
this matter, with all tlie danger that miglit attend it, 
which was not .suITicient yet to deter him from the per¬ 
formance of his duty in this particular, any more than in 
all otheirs which he had ch(!(irfully imdergonci at his 
Majesty’s command; but that ho wa,s the more en¬ 
couraged to undertake thi.s, in regard his Excellency 
could not but remcmljer the message ho received in 
Scotland by hi.s brother.’ 

“ Whereupon the Gencnil, without any other reply, 
approached him with a pleasing a.sp(^ct and embracing 
him in his arms said: * Dear cousin, I thank you with all 
my heart for the prudence, care and constancy you have 
showed in this great affair. And I am much pleased also 
at your resolute secrecy in it, for, could I have understood 
that you had revealed it to anybody living since you first 
trusted my brother with it, I would never have treated 
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with you. Which now I shall most willingly, and with 
you tlic rather bccaitsc you are ol my nearest kinsmen 
and of a family to which I owe many obligations.’ Then 
he read the King’s letter at last, saying of his Majesty: 

' My heart was ever faithful to him, but I never was in a 
condititm to do him service till’this present.’ ” Mr. Morice 
was called in, and as the General still refused to commit 
anything to writing. Sir John had to write down his 
instructions himself and commit them to memory in the 
General’s presence. When he had done this, Monck 
threw the paper into the fire, " with charge not to commit 
his instructions again to paper ” until ho reached Brussels. 

He asked the King to send a declaration containing a 
general amnesty to everyone for the past, save only for 
such as the Parliament themselves shoirld except (among 
whom it was certain would be King Charles the First's 
murderers), and a promise to confirm all in the lands they 
had obtained, whether by forfeit or otherwise; which 
would bring many to his side. Other than this there were 
no stipulations and conditions whatever and the King 
was to make none. Lastly, he charged Sir John very 
severely to refuse all promises the King might make of 
honours or rewards to himself. 

Grenvile set out for Brussels, on Monday, March 26, 
and stayed with the King while the necessary documents 
were being prepared for him to bring back to England. 

Next a “ Remonstrance [i. e. Declaration] and 
Address" of the Army officers was presented to 
Monck on April 9, in which they engaged themselves to 
submit “ to whatsoever the Lord should bring forth ” 
in the forthcoming Parliament. This document was 
drawn np by Clarges, sent immediately by Mpnek’s special 
oi'der to Henry Muddiman,i to be seen through the Press, 

I The " Remonstrance and Address of the Annies of England, 
Scotland and Ireland to the Lord General Monde. Presented to liis 
Excellency the gth of April, 1660. St. James’s, April 9, 1660. Ordered 
by his Excellency the L. Gen. Monck: That the Remonstrance and 
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drcnlatccl UirouglioiiL lliroo. kingdmus, and was 
signed, by all the principal ol'liccrs ('.verywhere. Ily its 
means all danger of conflict wa,s warrled off, and those 
officers who did not sign it became inarluul men, to be 
placed out of position to do any harm. The day following, 
nevertheless, a serious piece of m^ws reacdied .Monck. 
l.ambert had been c.(>nimilt(Hl to tlie. Tower in March,, 
but escaped on April to. and if hf; was not rci.'.aptumd at 
once there would yi't be a conflict. Fortum; stood the 
Gemwal in good .stead, and Jaimbert was ret.akcn by 
Iiigoldsby and Colom;! Streater at Daventry in Nortliamp- 
tonslure. on Snmlay, April 22,' bis forces dispearing without 
a blow, and in spit(; of his piteous a,i)pe,al to Ingoldsby, 
” Pray, uiy lord, lot me escape,” be was recommitted to 
the Tower. 

Like Henry Mnddinian, Colomd vStreat(;r, tla-urdoro, was 
marked out for reward when the King reluriuid, and this 
took the unprecedented form of ('xempting him by name 
from all its provisioiw, Iry the ” fh-iating and .Print(;r.s 
Act ” of 1CG2. No print(;r be.fon; had ever rticeived such 
a mark of distinction.^ Later on Streater became a 
promintint publisher of law books. 

Charles II acted at once; on Moue.k’s sn.ifgr'stion and 
cjuitted Spanish ten-ritory for breda in Hoiland-~-not a 


Addi'CHS of llic (jflu'i'ir, of thii Artiiy, pvcsoiited thi.s diiy l,o tin Hxcrllency, 
ue forthwith priuiyti and piddiKtiad Uy Mr. f laury MmUliiimn. William 
Clarke, becrotnry, I'.ondoii. ]>ri„i,.d for Jolm itliiroc.k.” (I'itlc-pago 
of original ni the TTuimawni 'I'riicls.) 

X^arHa.me.nUwy 'lntclHp,e.ncer, No. i8, .April ;!;r-:to, Kioo. pp. ayfi-S. 

.1.1 and 14 Car. If, e. 33. Thu sixth proviso'nl: l:h(! end of tin's Act 
stutCB that it is " Not to oxtoiul to proliilufc Julm Sf.ruaUn*, SUiUontir, 


.r September xo, X640, aticl January 7,1653, and Lo (^rotiiwoU’s 

Ordinance of Aujtu.st 28,1655. All ot thuse atc! to ho .seen in WiUiani 
iittglies s Jixaci Abridgment of Pttblie Acts of Partiaimut from iG/io to 
the year tush (published in 1657). Thc.sc aro the only logat enaotmonta 
that ever appointed lieotwcris, .Ucensing waa a matter of prerogative. 
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clay too soon; a warrant tor his dotcntioa in Brussels 
having actual!}? been signt?d on the day during the night 
of which lie made his escape. When his Majesty asked 
Sir John what he should do for him in reward for his 
services, Grcnviic demandtsd nothing for himself, imitating 
his cousin Monck in this, but just before he left Breda, 
with the King's letters and Declaration, his Majesty 
slipped yet another letter into his pocket. It was 
addressed to himself, and when he opened and read it, 
he fonnd that it conferred the earldom upon himself 
formerly designed for his father. Sir Bevill, together with 
the places of Groom of the Stole and First Gentleman 
of the Bedchamber. With these honours were coupled 
the promise to pay his own and Sir Bevill's debts and to 
settle upon the new Earl (of Bath) land to the value of 
£3000 a year, for ever, 

Grenvile sailed from Ostend for England, on April 8, 
bearing with him not only letters addressed to each 
House of Parliament, the City, the Council of State, and 
Monck himself, but also the famous “ Declaration from 
Breda ” of April 4, a Commission for Monck as Captain- 
General, and a blank appointment for a Secretary of 
State, to be delivered to whomsoever the latter pleased. 
Monck refused all these except the letter to himself, and 
ordered Grenvile to keep out of the way with the rest 
until he should be warned to present himself. This was 
probably caused by Lambert’s escape and his still being 
at large. 

Parliament, including the House of Lords, met on the 
25th of April, after attending St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
where Dr. Reynolds preached from the text, ” But unto 
you that fear my Name shall the sun of righteousness 
arise with healing in his wings.” Dr. Reynolds was a 
moderate Presbyterian who afterwards conformed and 
became Bishop of Norwich, where he was noted for his 
considerate treatment of the Dissenters, The next day, 
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Thursday, the 26th, Parliament passed the following 
memorable resolution, ordering it to I)C printed and 
pul)lisliod everywhere: 

" That this day fortnight b(' sed: apart for a day of 
Thanksgiving to th(i Lord, for raising np his Exccdlency 
th(^ Lord General and other einimuit persons, who have 
been instrumental in delivery of this Nation from 
Thraldom and Misery.” J- 

On this Day of 'I'hanksgiving Monek's cliaphiin, John 
Ihicc, was ordenal to pniach. 

'File Spealou', when delivering th('. thanks of the House 
to Monek, took notice of lies conquest of tiu; enemy ; 
” without expense of blood or treasure. That God's 
making him so instrumental to kei'p np the nation from 
sinking when no way appeared whence d('hvi'ra,nce should 
arise, could not but be aekn(.nvlcdgcd by all, anil looked 
upon as a miracle.” ^ 

On Friday, April 27, the House ordered, '' that the 
great business tonehing the soltlement of the,se nations 
lie taken into consideration on Tuesday inorning next,” 
The Houses then adjourned to that day. 

On Saturday, the 28th of April, Grcnvilc, according to 
the, instructions given him, presented himself at the dooi- 
of the Council of State and asked for Monck. When the 
General appeared, he presented him with a letter bearing 
the Royal superscription: '' To t)ur Trusty and Well- 
beloved General Monck, to bo by liiin coinmunicatcd to 
the President and Council of State.” Grenvile was 
arrested and detained while the letter was presented. 
It was then resolved that it should be read in. Parliament 
on the following Tuesday, and Monck declared that he 
would be responsible for his cousin in the tneantiine, 


' Purliameiitary .hitcllii’enccr. No, iS, April 23"-30, lOOo, 

® Ibid, Tho I’rcamhlo to Mouels’.'i patwit, 'creating liim Puke of 
Albemarle (to bo aeon in Francis Peck’s Dssidemta Cwtim, ii. 514-15), 
terms bim '• victor sine sanguino,” 
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On the Tuesday Grcnvile presented himself at the Bar 
of the House with the King’s letter to the Commons, and 
the Declaration from Breda; and, wrote Monck’s 
journalist : 

“ Our chroniclers make mention of an ' ill May-day.’ ^ 
Let this of 1660 henceforward be called the ‘ Good' one 
for ever, as having produced the most de.sired, the most 
universally satisfactory, and the most welcome news 
that over came to those three nations since that twenty- 
ninth of May which was the birthday of our Sovereign 
Charles the Second, whom God preserve,” ^ 

When the letter to the Commons had been read, Mr. 
William Morice stood up in his place and moved that the 
constitutional government of this country was by King, 
Lords and Commons. The motion was carried unani¬ 
mously, and Monck was at the same time granted per¬ 
mission to communicate the King’s letter to the Army. 
Similar scenes took place in the House of Lords, and the 
two Houses voted a sum of £50,000 as a present to the 
King, directing Sir John Grenvile to convey it to him, 
with their invitation to return and rule over his kingdom 
of England. 

On Tuesday, May 8, the King was proclaimed in the 
principal places of London and Westminster with 
unusual ceremony, the heralds and trumpeters being 
accompanied by both the Lords and the Commons in 
full state, A long proclamation was read at Westminster 
Hall Gate first of all, and afterwards at Whitehall. Then 
the glittering show, with trumpeters and the whole College 


* On “ Evil May Day,” 1517, a riot took place, headed by the 
London apprentices, and had for its object the driving out of foreign 
competitors with the English craftsmen. The rioters rose on the night 
of April 30, to the number of 2000, and sacked tiie houses of French 
and Elemish artificers, etc. Thirteen were condemned to be drawn, 
hanged and quartered. Four hundred of the rest wore reprieved at the 
intercession of Woisey (J. S. Brewer, Tlw Reign of Henry VJII, I. 244 
et seq., and Rawdon Brown’s translation of Sebastian Giustiniani, ii. 




'arliammiary IntelUgenoer, No. i 9 » April 30-May 7, 1660. 
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o:[ Heralds in tlieir tabards at its lu'ud, moved on in 
])roccssion to meet tlio Lord Mayor, who await(’cl them at 
Temple liar, dad in scarlet velvet and with his collar ol 
" Esses '' about his neck; and the whole; court of alder¬ 
men round him in sumptuous rolx's. 

Will'll the proex’ssion arriverl at Tcmjile Bar the City 
gat(;s were shut. Henry Muddiman’s description of all 
that followed doHorv<;s to be rec.ordeil; 

" Upon tliis the King-at-Ariiis, with tnunpds before 
him, wont to tlu; gate;, knockoxl and demanded entrance. 

. . . The trumpi'ts iinniediatety sounded, after wliich 
silene.e being made, it was donuuuhid of the King-at-Amis 
' Who he was, and what was his mess:>gc ? ’ To which 
he answered, on horseback witli his hat on, ‘ Wo are the 
Hcralds-at-Arms, appointed and commanded by the 
Lords and Cominon.s in Parliament asKcnibl(;cl, to demand 
entrance into the famous City of Loiulon to proclaim 
Charles the Second King of England, Scotland, France 
and Ireland.’ ” 

The gates were then thrown open, tlic whole splendid 
cavalcade cnt(;red the City, and after souk; further 
ceremonies the King was proclaime.d a third time at 
Chancery Lane end. “ At the word ‘ Charles ’ in the 
Proclamation the King-at-Arms, lifting himself up with 
more than ordinary cheiufulness, and (‘xpressing it with 
a very andilde voice, the people presently took it ” (up), 
" and on a siiddc;ii carried it to the (Jkl Exchange;, which 
was pursued with such shouts, that near a quarter of an 
hour was spent before .silence could be made to read the 
rest of the Proclamation. After thi.s they went to 
Cheapside, where his Majesty was proclaimed a fourth 
time, where the slrouts of tlio people wei-e so great that, 
though all the bells in the City rung, Bow bells could not 
be heard there. Thence to the Old Exclumge, where 
his Majesty was again proclaimed. The shouts and 
acclamations of the people to this gallant and well-ordered 
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procession are not easily to be expressed. Rut then the 
doubling and redoubling of them when the ceremony of 
proclaiming was performed none but he that was an eye- 
and ear-witness can conceive. . . . Major Nichols of 
his Excellencies regiment, who then commanded in the 
Tower, ordered three several times thirty-five great guns 
to be shot off at each time, which were ushered in by 
.several peals of small shot, to testifie how freely he will 
pay that duty which he owes his Majesty. The foreign 
ambassadors were not wanting in declaring their satis¬ 
faction with the work of this great day, amongst whom 
the Swedish ministers were eminently forward, throwing 
out money at their bonfires, to raise the hearts of those 
whom want might otherwise have dejected.” ^ 

On Friday, May 25, the King arrived at Dover at three 
in the moining, and word having been sent to General 
Monck at Canterbury, the latter arrived about one in the 
afternoon. The King landed about three in the afternoon, 
on the beach near the pier, with the Dukes of York and 
Gloucester and many of his nobles. Muddiinan goes on : 

“ Now did all put themselves in a posture for to observe 
the meeting of the best of Kings and most deserving of 
subjects. The admirers of Majesty were jealous on the 
King’s behalf of too low a condescension, and the lovers 
of duty fearful on the other side of an ostentation of 
merit. But such an humble prostration was made by 
his Excellency, kneeling, and so fitting a reception by his 
Majesty, kissing and embracing him, that all parties 
were satisfied, and the General now taught by the sight 
of his Sovereign to make a perfect mixture of Hephaestion 
with Craterus .2 So that what hath hitherto been done 
out of bounden duty to his Liege Lord, will hereafter be 

1 Payliamentary Intelligencer, No. 20, May 7-14, 1660. 

2 Hephajstion was colebrated as the friend of Alexander the Great, 
with whom ho bad been brought up. Craterus was one of Alexander’s 
generals. Alexander called Hephajstion his own private friend, but 
Craterus the Mend of the King. 
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continued out of loyal affection to liis gi-acious Sovereign. 
His Majesty walk’d up with the General, a canopy being 
carried over his head and a [sedan] cliair of State by him, 
towards his coach,” ^ 

At Canterbury William Moricc was knighted and 
appointed Secretary of State. He thus berame the /hi/ 
'' Piincipal Secretary of State " of Chailes If, Later on. 
Sir Edward Nicholas, the vet('rau servant of the Crown, 
was also appointed, and two ‘‘I’rincipal Sccn-tarie.s of 
State " became the rule throughout the reign of Charles 11 . 

On the .same day, the King's hkler to Monck, to be 
comniunicated by him to tlie Airny, and sent by Monck 
to Muddimau to Ix' printed, was issued with the order to 
Muddiman on the titlc-p:ige.“ 

1 I'aihainevttriy hHcUif’rmcr, No. 22, for M.iy 21-2S. 

» (May 28) lOOo. ‘'fin Muji\ly\ litiri to hf; h\(r!!iunv the lord 
(jcnaml Moiu/t Jo hr lumviunu atut to the oHhii's «J lltr Army 
BroHtjht to hm l',\(cUrntv Itom lu\ Jilajultiw ( out I at tin Itaiiw by Sir 
'UtOfnci', Vlatt’d. RothfsU'r, May 24, lf)6o. / do a/>t>onU Mr. flenrv 
Mrtddiman to causo this httet to hr foithwith t/nntrd and putdishtd. 
Georfio Monrti. J^rmted by John Maroi.k." (TUlu-pagu oC original in 
Hio Tiioin.ison I'rat.ls.) 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE ANABAPTISTS AND THE KING’S JOURNALIST—VENNER’s 

REBELLION 

T he " Restoration ” is really an inaccurate term, 
for the restoration of Parliament, that is, of 
King, Lords and Commons, implied that the vast 
mass of legislation of the Interregnum and Civil Wars— 
comprising all the “ ordinances ” of the Long Parliament 
to which the Royal Assent had not been given, and all 
the so-called " Acts ” and Ordinances of the Interregnum 
became inoperative. Charles II, therefore, returned in 
the eleventh year of his reign and Parliament had an 
immense task before it, its first duties being to punish 
the regicides and to disband and pay off the Army of 
30,000 men. Muddiman’s news-books are full of details 
of the latter process, in which Clarges, now a baronet, 
took a leading part. Such regiments as were retained 
were officered by the nobility and gentry, who, in these 
patriarchal times, were their natural leaders, and who 
were now properly commissioned by the King. Lord 
Belasyse, for instance, took over the command of Streater’s 
regiment. The Royal Assent, nevertheless, had been 
given by Charles I to the abolition of the Courts of Star 
Chamber and of the High Commission, and with them 
went the “ Decree ” of the Star Chamber regulating 
printing, so that up to the month of June, 1662, when 
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th(^ " Printing and Printers Act ” was passed, there were 
no statutory or othc.r enactineuts in force to conti'ol 
the printing presses^ 

It was now not necessary to enter anything in the 
Stationers’ Registers, whicli, as they survive, arc always 
an unreliable guide to the output of literature at any 
time. That did not mean that anyone was at lilierty to 
print news, for that had always been a nuittcr of Royal 
prerogative." And, if only to protect copyright, some 
process of licensing was necessary for books in general. 
Sir John Bcrkcnhcad, therefore, the former writer of 
Merettrkis Aub'en^, acted as Iic(urser of the. news-books, 
luMicoforth written by Mnddiraan aloire. 

Muddinian then became involved in liis first journalistic 
battle. The Council of Stale’s authority to him had 
expired with the Council itself, and his own ])osition as 
the King’s journalist had not yet been oHicially recog¬ 
nized, iKjr bad Canne’s and Williams's claim bec--n inves¬ 
tigated, Several Mcrcuni had reappeared, amongst 
others a new Anlicns and a new Dcmocrifiis, and on 


'■ 'flio ••italisitics of Uio output of the PreHS <Uiri)4T t:lu; Int(SxTef5num 
and alter the EestoratLou, Riven by Mimoa in liW life of Milton, may 
bo snnnnanly distniKsed, I'liey ean he refuted niin})ly by conntinR 
tlio entric.4 in the Xlionitison tfaeta, and do not even approximate to 
the output of the presises. 

® A linyal I’roelaiuation mnling Iho unaniinoun opinion of the 
judges on this .subject was issued at tlui eouuneaecmcnt of Oatc.sts 
plot, whoa .Parliament had refused to renew the " Pda ting tiiul Printers 
Act " of 1G62. See the Timns Jlmtd-Usl of liuj’Hsh and fl/ets-A Newspapers, 
etc,,, p. 21), where tire opinion and proclamation arc .set out at length. 
On the subject of the i.ioyal preroR.ntivo in Iken.sing all printed ruatior, 
Rioluird Atkyns’s Original and Growth of Printi-nf, pulili.shcd in 16O,), 
is valuable, because it advocates a coutimtaneu of licensing under 
the Royal prerogative. 

It was frc(inently asserted that many pages had been tom from the 
Stationers’ Register, and there exists among the State l%per.s a curious 
proof of tilts aiiogatiiiu, t)n Noveiniior 5, 1677, John Lilly, Cleric of 
the Company, furnished the Secretary of State with a transcript 
of the Register from March 2O, 1670, to Novcmbtir 2, 1677 (Calendar of 
State Papers for 1077-1078, p. 4/14). Comparison of this document 
with the recently printed transcript proves that a wJiolo leaf liaa been 
torn out of tlio existing boolts, and thus a complete series of Lilly’s 
entries is missing in the modern transcript. 
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June 12 David Maxwell commenced a new Mcrciirius 
Vendic'iis. This does not seem to have been a disloyal 
print, but it repoi'ted the pi'oceedings in the House of 
Commons so incorrectly that on June 25 the House of 
Commons made an order which reversed the attitude 
of the Long Parliament towards the publication of its 
proceedings. It was, " That no person whatsoever do 
presume, at his peril, to print any votes or proceedings 
of this House, without the special leave and order of 
this House,” ^ Evasions of this order, of course, were 
continuous, the great Dr. Johnson being one of the 
offenders, but it continued in force right down to modern 
times. It certainly must have decreased the sale of the 
printed news-books by depriving them of the great topics 
in which everyone was interested, but at the same time 
it gave a great impetus to the circulation of written 
news-letters; to which this prohibition did not apply, 
probably because it would have been impossible to 
enforce it. Here, then, is the reason why news-letters 
continued to exist and even to compete with the printed 
news for quite a century longer. 

The profits of the printed news-books, so asserted Sir 
Roger I’Estrange five years later on, dropped at once 
to £2Q0 a year. But I’Estrange at that time was an 
interested witness and his assertion was probably an 
exaggeration. There yet remains a statement of account 
of the profit realized by the official news-books under 
Cromwell's rule, between May 22, 1656, and August 26, 
1658.2 This amounted to 13s., or about ;^56g a 

year. Probably, therefore, the sale of the printed news- 
books was very much diminished by the order of June 25, 
1660, but even if their annual income was not less than 
£200, that would amount to nearly £1000 in our money. 

* Commons Journals, The order was duly set out by Muddiman 
in Mercurius Fublicus for June 21-28, 1660. 

* At the end of Morland’s undated letter to Thurloe in 1658. Tlmr- 
loe Stak Papers, VII. pp. 470-471. 
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Santucl Morland had buoii grant ad tlio nuiiety of the 
income from Ntulhain’s ne.ws-hoolcs,^ but Muddiinaii 
remained in the undisturbed possession of tlic whole 
income from Mocitriiis Publicim and his InfcUincncer. 
And as he; also sent out th(^ writt(!n innvs, his total income 
cannot have been a small one. 

In the meantime!, the mf'ndacious duiins jait forward 
by John Caimc and Oliver Williams were also ininring 
t.he oflU'ial journals. .So Mud(liman lost no time in 
drawing attention to them. 

On June 2d he wrote as foUow.s: "books from the 
Ollice of inteUiginice having fornu;rly given you an 
account that Mr. Scot, of flu; late preUiiided ‘ liigli court 
of Justice,’ for the trial of his late Majesty, was brought 
to Westminster, I must confess, though eiupiired of by 
many, I could not give satisfaction therein, being tender 
to gainsay anything I did not well Icnow, esjjecially in a 
matter concerning Mr. Scot, with whom that Ikunphlctoer 
formerly kept such, constant intelligence!; till meeting 
with, a nciir relation of his, I wius informed that he was 
at Brussels, where he had rendered himself to Sir Henry 
dc Vic, till his Majesty’s jjlcasure s],ionld be further 
known concerning him, laying himself now :i.t last at 
the feet of his Majestv’s mercy as his only socurity.” 

The " Office of Intelligence ” carried on by Williams, 
Canne, and other supporters whose names do not appear, 
then actually made an attempt by legal proceedings to 
capture the whole n<!W.spaper press of the kingdom. 
The first step towards this was to try to silence Mfiddi- 
man. On the next day Canne announced’'' that action 
at law was to be taken agaimst the printer or author of 
Merctirkis Publtms for .some obscure statement supposed 

^ Morland’s lutter to Thuriou, dated A.ugUHfc 31, lOsS, in 'Thurtoe 
Slatn Papers, VII. -p, 367. 

° Mercurius Pzibhcus, J uno ai-aS, lOOo. Sec also the Parliamentary 
IiUeUigencsr of tlio following Monday. 

^ An Exact Accompi, June 22-*a. iCCo. 
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to have libelled Major Aberin, “ lately Governor of 
Edinburgh Castle.” Aberin did not, however, comply 
with the Fifth Monarchy men’s desires, and whether a 
mistake had been made or not, took no action. The 
next step, appropriately enough, took the form of a 
trumped-up accusation. 

Mirddiman announced that Captain Rolle, son of Sir 
Francis Rolle of Devon, had been arrested in West¬ 
minster .Hall " for traiterous words.” Canne at once 
published a denial of this fact, in a document signed by 
Josias Calmacly, one of the two members ordered to sit 
for Okehampton until the question of which of the two 
was the rightful member could be decided.^ 

This was a serious matter had the document signed by 
Calmady been truthful, and would have brought Muddi- 
man into conflict with the House of Commons had he 
attacked Calmady. Fie, however, refused to print 
Calmady's denial, a copy of which he admitted had been 
received at his house, and, finally, saw Calmady himself, 
when the whole affair was found to have been a trick of 
the “ Office of Intelligence.” On July 5 Muddiman 
wrote: 

“ I have, as I acquainted you in my last, made en¬ 
quiries into the business of Capt. Rolle, which was con¬ 
tradicted in some late pamphlets, but upon discourse 
with Sir James Smith and Mr. Calmady, I find that 
Mr. Rolle was seized for speaking words, and that 
Mr. Calmady, giving too much credit to him that brought 
the note, did in haste sign it.” ® 

This was a very mild way of cormteracting a pretty 
little plot, but the failure of their scheme exasperated 
Canne and Williams to such an extent that they lost all 
caution and, in reply, attacked Muddiman in the most 
offensive manner. 

I An Exact Accompt, Return of Members of Parliament. 

® Meycurius Publicus for June 28-Jufy 3 i PP- 
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" The said Pdrlhimcittury l)ildli‘^citccy," wrote Caimc 
oa Jitue 29J " in several of his pamphlets, was pleased, 
to asperse divers persirns of quality . . . this, though a 
grca.t criine in itself, is yet hut a peccahility in comparison 
of the high affront lie puts upon his Sacred Majestie 
and hi.s two illustrious brothers, styling them in his 
14th pag(! [•/. e. in the seomid nuinlau', published under 
tiic Rump’s rule] tlio pretended King of lingland and 
tlie. titidar Dukes of Voric and Gloucester. Many otlicr 
siidi sloiies lia.tli he, like Shimei, cast a.t his Majesty 
and these high-born princes, all wJjich to pick np is too 
gn'at a lal)(,)ur, and would be nauseous to thi; reader; 
only this I shall hint, that these and many other such 
spurious products of his hrain h(^ pr-e.snm('S to irublish 
in contempt of my patent, i)y virtue of his so often 
boiistt;d ord(;r of the Council of State, which lii^ wilfully 
deems to still in force, and sticks not to prefer it Irefore 
the grant which wc have from tlie late King of happy 
memory, thinking belike to dofriuitl us from our right 
due. Which is no bett(!r than taking a icaso over a 
.man’s head, ))y which the world may judge how fitly 
qualified lie is to bo Nedluuu’s usher in. tlie school of 
juggling, .luiving formerly professed tii some of us that 
he would never meddle with intelligence if he thought 
it would be detrimental to us. But though it is evident 
that he can thus Nedhamize, we hope, tlu'it in these better 
regulated time.s ho will want a Thuiio to support him 
in. Ms unjust usurpations. He taxes us .for the com¬ 
positor’s misplacing Cheney for Chancery, winch shows 
that he cannot yet forget his forruer pcdantick whipping 
occupation, but in his fury jerks one for another. In 
our next (if he proceed to bo contentious) we shall 
take notice of some more of his transgressions and 
exhibit Mm as a second part of ‘ Priscianus verberarxs 
et vapulans.’ ” 

‘ An Exact Accompt, No. 103, Time aa-ug, lOOo. 
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Muddiman’s reply was very much to the point, and 
was to the following effect; ^ 

"To those that know me I need make no apology; to 
those that do not, it will be enough to tell them that 
I never writ anything of this sort till entreated to it, 
for a just vindication of his Excellency and his Army, to 
give faithful intelligence of their transactions, which 
were at that time so basely and falsely represented by 
the pamphleteers then in being. His Excellency was 
pleased then to send me several of his papers to commit 
to the Press, which, when known to the world, any sober 
discreet man may judge with what cautiousness and 
design I must behave myself, with what reluctancy to 
myself I was forc’d sometimes to imitate this very fellow 
(I mean no farther though than in writing) to free myself 
from the inquisition of his prying master (Scot), who 
employed such busie instruments to entrap men.^ How 
could I safely represent the numbers that desired a Free 
Parliament, if not in a disguise? Which, however, was 
necessary should be done to balance those things he so 
often foisted in and crowded week after week into his 
books; such as his Barebone’s Petition and that pretended 
to be the Watermen's. Which suspicion might not a 
naked simplicity have cast upon the Master I wrote for ? 
This, though his shallowness cannot reach, wise men 
have thought meritorious and, in consideration of my 
services, the late Council of State ordered me one day 
in the week to write the intelligence and none else on 
the same day. Which I must tell my gentleman I think 
of as a sufficient power for the writing of a gazet. I 
confess I have not seen his power, but because the gentle¬ 
man in some of his former papers hath told me I knew 

1 Parliamenfayy Intelligencer, No, 27, Juno 2j-July 2, 1660. 

^ Scot’s " two bloodhounds, Rookwood and Leadsum, the one a 
Carthusian , , . the other a misshapen lump of roguery and treachery,” 
are described in The Private Debates, Conferences and Resolutions of 
the late Rump, Thomason tract E, 1019 (ro). 
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it, 1’]! tell liiin rny opinion it—-that ho may have 

power tt) keep a shop or stall, to give intorniation of 
money to be hiid out in Eomaria [llottoinry bonds], or 
where a man may with most security venture to have 
his corns cut, where tlie i^at-catcher lives, or what house 
is to be let on the Bank-side, wlnire young men and old 
matrons may hire maid servants, and that bargains are 
to be made there. But how this entitles him to Press 
work, I leave; it to himself to make out. ... I will not 
trouble mys(!lf any mux'e with hi.s impartiiu'uces a.s to 
what he ('.an say of me; in ndatioix to my writing.” 

The. controversy was then summarily ended. The 
Govermnent's attention had l)oen drawn to t he fact that 
a clique; of Fiftli Monarchy men was uetmdly attempting 
to control tin; whole of tin.; newspaper pre.ss of the nation, 
arn,l was issuing four periodicals a week mark(;d ” Pub¬ 
lished by Autlioj'ity ” and insulling tin; Government 
journalist. Action was taken by tin; Privy Council on 
the iSth July, when ordons wc;ro given lor tin; .suppression 
of all printed n(;ws whatever other tlnin Muddiman's 
Parliamentary Intdli^cmer rind Mercufius; Publicus, and 
no doubt the Office of Intelligence itself was sulrjcctcd 
to a close supervision. 

The sequel will prove that such supervision was neces¬ 
sary. Muddiman’s claims for r<;ward and recognition 
were at the same time amply i'ecogniz(;d. TIis journals, 
formerly marked " Published by Order of the late Council 
of State,” were, now marked '' Published by Order,” 
commencing with the ParUamentary Inlellii^cncer for 
July 16-23, and he liiriiself was att(iched to the office of 
the oldest Secretary of State, Sir Edward Nicholas, and 
given the task of organizing the correspondence of the 
Secretaries all over the kingdom. For this his office of 
official journalist peculiarly qualified him. A written 
order was sent by Sir Edward Nicholas to tlie Letter 
Office, directing James Hickes and the other clerks to 
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pass Henry Muddiman’s own letters free, including his 
news-letters, coupled with instructions that all letters 
addressed to Muddiman, whether at the Secretary of 
State’s offices or at his own private address, were also to 
pass free of charged Thus ended the first battle over 
the Restoration newspaper press. James Hickes, later 
on, asserted that this privilege of free postage alone was 
worth £400 a year,^ and in any case there can be no doubt 
that it placed Muddiman above competition from other 
journalists, quite apart from the advantages of his official 
position, by enabling him to charge less for his news-letters. 

With the commencement of the year 1661, Muddiman 
gave his old Parliamentary Intelligencer the more appro¬ 
priate title of the Kingdoms’ Intelligencer, and thence¬ 
forward remained the sole journalist of the kingdoms of 
England and Ireland up to the month of September 
1663. In Scotland, Thomas St. Serf, or Sydserf (the 
name is variously spelt), son of the Bishop of the Orkneys, 
issued Mercmius Caledonius, commencing with 1661, but 
his periodical was almost entirely taken from those 
published by Muddiman, and does not seem to have been 
an unqualified success. Under the title of Nonvcllcs 
Ordinaires de Londres, Muddiman’s pamphlets were also 
translated into French by his neighbour Thomas Henshaw 
(cousin of the Major of the same names) of Kensington, 
printed by Brown, the foreign bookseller, and circulated 
in Holland and France. Even in these days French was 
the language of diplomacy. 

But the suppression of John Canne had not put an 
end to the anabaptist conspiracy against the Govern¬ 
ment. " Holy, humble ” Jessey at once succeeded to 
Ganne, in carrying on the Fifth Monarchy cause. 

^ See Hickes's lengthy Narrative, set out in Appendix D. 

“ On January 20, 1666, Hickes wrote to Williamson : " Unless his 
(Muddiman’s) services be very ample, it is not to the King’s interest 
to pass his letters free to the value of ,i4oo a year.” (Cal. S.P. Dorn., 
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On August I Jessey published a booklet which Anthony 
4 Wood terms “ a seditious, lying and scurrilous pamphlet, 
published while the Visitors of the University of Oxford 
sat, reflecting upon them and other matters done about 
that time in the University.” This was said to have 
been taken to the press by Barebone, was published by 
Livewell Chapman and Francis Smith, and was entitled 
" The Lords Loud Call to England. Being a true relation 
of some late wonderful judgments or handy works of God 
by Earthquake, Lightening, Whirlwind, great multitudes 
of toads and flies, and also the striking of divers persons 
with sudden death in several places. For what causes let 
the man of wisdoiii judge . . . Published by H. J.” 
[In order to understand the mental attitude of this writer 
it is necessary to add his description:] "A servant of 
Jesus the Christ and a lover of Peace and Holiness.” ^ 

This pamphlet contained forty-five pages and a preface 
by its writer. At Oxford, persons who had taken part 
in a play ridiculing Puritans, and the first man who read 
the Common Prayer at Wadham College, had been ” cut 
off ” by sudden death, averred J essey. The clerk's 
daughter of Brokingham in Gloucestershire, fell down 
dead on June 3 alter “ reviling ” the Fifth Monarchy 
preachers — " gifted brcthcrcn,” " pretious, humble, 
tender-hearted men ”—who wanted nothing but ” execu¬ 
tion " by ten thousand of the ‘‘ Saints ” upon the 
“ ungodly.” But this was nothing to what had hap¬ 
pened at Fairford in Gloucestershire on Midsummer’s 
Day, when a company of " Christians ” went to a meeting 
and were reviled by people who were countenanced by 
the Lord of the Manor, 

1 As far as Oxford was concerned this was refuted seriatim by Wood 
in his History of the University of Oxford, Vol. 11 , l^art If. pp. 704-8. 
Other falsehoods wore refuted by Robert Clark in a pamphlet published 
on September 20 and entitled The Lying Wotiders, or the Wonderful 
Lyes, etc., and in John Cadbury’s Britain's Royal Star, issued in 
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" In the evening of that same 24 day, there was seen 
coming up from the Mill Lane great multitudes of small 
toads. They that saw them said they might have taken 
up many bowls full of them, and as they were going they 
divided themselves into two bodies. First, one body or 
division of them went to the Lord of the Manors house 
(which was about one acres length from the place they 
were first seen). They came up through his Orchard, 
and went under his gate into the inward court, and some 
did endeavour to prevent their coming into his house, 
but could not, though they killed many of them.” An 
" honest man,” went on Jessey, saw many thousands of 
them there the next day. The other body of toads 
went to a neighbouring justice of the peace, who remarked 
that " it was a judgment upon them for suffering the 
boyes to abuse those honest men in the Town. And no 
man can tell whence these toads came.” Further abuse 
of these " Christians ” brought forth huge swarms of 
flies upon the Lord of the Manor a fortnight later, There 
had also been a great earthquake on the nth of June. 
This conveniently took place in France. A whirlwind 
of a remarkable kind occurred in Leicestershire on June 2, 
declared Jessey, and then went on with a relation of the 
sufferings of the ministers of his very peculiar gospel 
since the King had come in. It is difficult to credit 
that he really believed in all the nonsense he had written, 
yet, undoubtedly, many people did, and thus began the 
" judgments ” of the reign of Charles II, afterwards to 
become the '' legenda nigra ” of the anabaptists. For 
Jessey’s booldet initiated a campaign of wilful and 
deliberate lying in print which continued throughout the 
reigir. This culminated in the Popish plot of Oates, 
whose objects really were the same as those of the Fifth 
Monarchy men, amongst whom he had been born and 
bred, namely, the extermination of the Papists and the 
p^'mludon of the Stn'’rt= from th^ thronp. 
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In October the regicides were proceeded against with 
great lenity. Ten only were executed in 1660, and three 
in the following year. Of these, eight were hanged 
and quartered on the site of Charing Cross, marked at 
present by the statue of Charles I, in order that they 
might be within sight of Whitehall Gate, where the King 
had been beheaded. But the space was a narrow one, 
for Trafalgar Square was then covered by the Royal 
Mews, so that the inhabitants of the surrounding houses 
petitioned for the executions to take place elsewhere, in 
order that they might not be further annoyed by the 
horrible details incident to them. Thus Hacker and 
Axtell were executed at Tyburn on October 19. 

A full official account of their trials was printed, and 
stated that owing to the restricted space at Charing 
Cross, no complete record of their dying speeches could 
be taken. 

The first regicide executed was the Filth Monarchy 
man, Thomas Harrison, on October 13, who explicitly 
asserted that he should return again in three days’ time 
at the right hand of God, to judge his judges.^ Pepys’s 
remark about this was, “ His wife do now expect him.” 
Another Fifth Monarchy man, John Carew, followed on 
October 15, John Cooke and Hugh Peters on October 16, 
and others up to the igth. In each case there were 
aggravating crimes to be laid to the charge of the con¬ 
demned men. Cooke was known to have been a thief; 
Axtell, formerly Plewson’s lieutenant-colonel, was ex¬ 
cepted out of the Bill of Indemnity ” for his murders 
and cruelties in Ireland,” and the madman Peters was 

' Historical Manuscripts Commission, 5th Report, Appendix, p. 157 
(Letter of Andrew Newport), and the Letter of William Smith on page 
174 of the same Appendix. These are the two most important docu¬ 
ments in existence which describe the execution of the regicides. No 
historian has ever cited them. See also the True and Perfect Relation 
of the Grand Traylors Execution (Thomason tract 669, i. 26 (31)) for a 
corroboration of Harrison’s " three days ” prediction, noticed by 
«nntli 
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a notorious adulterer who had commanded a regiment 
in Ireland d 

In December, 1660, and not before, the first edition of 
a fraudulent book, purporting to be the “ dying Speeches ” 
of the ten regicides, appeared. Undue credence has 
been given to this book in modern times, but it proceeded 
upon the principle of contradicting facts described by 
every known witness, was but one of the anabaptist or 


^ As this characterization of Peters contradicts the modern eulogies 
of this fellow, I subjoin quotations substantiating facts known to ail 
in his time; 


(a) Military Career 

On April 28, 1650, Endecote wrote to Winthrop : " Mr. Peters is 
Colonel of a foot regiment in Ireland ” [Collections of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, Series iV. vol. vi. p. 153). Again, "Col. Lockhart, 
after a victory Mr. Peters gained in Ireland, said he was a fit minister 
for soldiers ” [Ibid. Series I. vol. vi. p. 254). Compare Cal. S.P. Dorn, 
under date of October 19, 1649, the Moderate Intelligencer for September 
13-20, 1049, and the Man in the Moon for November 14-20, 1649; 
also Christoph Arnold’s Letter of 1651, in Georg Riclrter’s Epistolm 
SelecHores, pp. 482-94, published at Nuremberg in 1662. 

(b) Madness and Immorality 

May 5. 1655 [i. e. 1656): " I am glad to hear that Mr. Peters shews 
his head again. It was reported here [at Amsterdam] that he was 
found with a whore a-bed and he grew madd and said nothing but, 

' O Blood, blood 1 that troubles me.’ ” (Letter in Thurloe State Papers, 

IV. 734.) 

May 2, 1656. Thos. Smith to Daniel Fleming : " Hugh Peters, 
who lately fell into a ' premunire,’ was so schooled for it by the pro¬ 
tector that it put him into a high fever, which soon after turned to 
a downi'ight frenzy. The physicians took about 30 ounces of blood 
from him, yet nothing would do until the protector sent to see how he 
did. He intends shortly to take the fresh air and to publish some¬ 
thing in the nature of a recantation ” (Hist. MSS. Comm. 12th Report. 
Appendix VII. p. 22). Compare with this Mabbot’s letter of April 5, 
1656, in the Clarke Papers, iii. p. 66. Hooke’s letter from London of 
April 13, 1657, Collections of the Mass. Hist. Soc. Series III. 

vol. i. p. 183, and the full stoiy as told by George Bate, in his Lives, 
Actions and Execution of the regicides, printed in 1661. 

On September 28, 1659, the Rev. John Davenport, writing to Win¬ 
throp, stated that he had received a letter from London, from one 
Blinman, saying that " Mr. Hugh Peters is distracted and under sore 
horroi’s of conscience, crying out of himself as damned and confessing 
haynous actings. He concludes for the truth thereof. Sit fides penes 
auctarem ” (Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Series 
III. vol. X. pp. 2S-6). 
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Fifth Monarchy series initiated by Jcssey/ issued in 
preparation for the rising which took place a month 
later on, and should be read in conjunction with the 
manifesto then distributed and its sequel, MirabiUs 
A mms. 

On the morning of Sunday, January 6, i66i, Venner, 
the wine-cooper, preached a sermon to his congregation 
in Swan Alley, Coleman Street, in which he stirred his 
people up to fight “ for King Jesus,” and assured them 
that they should be invincible, for ” one shottld chase ten 
and ten should chase a thousand.” The night of that 
day (the Feast of the Epiphany) was " Twelfth Night,” 
the children’s festival, upon which a pretty old custom 
sanctioned their choosing a king and queen from among 
themselves. All was quiet until darkness set in. In the 
meantime, someone came and told Lord Mayor Sir 
Richard Browne of the morning’s sermon. The Lord 
Mayor thought little of the matter, but, as in duty bound, 
went out in the first instance accompanied only by four 
halberdiers and six persons with swords, to give warning 
about the City that a rising might take place. In the 
dead of the night, when the City was asleep, Venner and 
his followers, armed ” with back, breast and head pieces,” 
sallied forth to initiate their millennium. They carried 
with them quantities of a printed manifesto, entitled 
" A Door of Hope; or, a Call and Declaration for the 
gathering together of the first ripe fruits unto the Standard 
of our Lord, King Jesus.” “ 

^ Tho various editions of this book and tlie evidence about the I'oal 
facts wore disou.ssod in a series of fourteen attic.les entitled, " The 
forged Speeches and Prayers of the Regicidra,” printed in Note.^ and 
Queries, Series XI. vols. vii. and viii. 

* Original in the TIroina,son tracts. Thomason’s note to hi.s copy 
is ; " This libcU was scattered about the streets that night those bloody 
villains intended tlieir massaci'e in London, which was upon Sunday 
ye 6th of January, 1660 (j. e. 1661), being twelfth night.” This note, 
written ^ipon a fly-leaf, was originafly prefixed by Tlwraason to tract 
” 19-” in Vol. E, 764 of his tracts (that is, to the ” Door of Hope ”), 
and is also numbered “ 19.” In the process of rebinding the volumes 
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“ G. (harles) S. (tuart) the son of that Murtherer 
(Charles the First) is proclaimed King of England," said 
the author, " whose throne of iniquity is built on the 
blood of precious Saints and Martyrs (i. e. the regicides 
executed in October), and on the blood of all our brethren 
in the late wars." 

The King was descended from Nimrod, the tract con¬ 
tinued, whose " cursed seed and serpentine offspring " 
he was, and the " common enemy," " risen up in the 
spirit of that murtherer Cain." The pamphlet then went 
on to abuse the King with the titles of all the tyrants 
of antiquity, to condemn those who had restored him, 
and to assert that by “ the sweet harmony and agreement 
of the prophecies," the executed regicides were the " wit¬ 
nesses ” spoken of in the Scripture, who were about to 
rise again. Then, in horribly blasphemous terms, it 
claimed that the Filth Monarchy men were the " chosen 
of God," the " Saints ” " cut out for this work,” for 
whom Heaven was prepared. After this the tract 
(somewhat unnecessarily) roundly abused Cromwell, as 
an " apostate ” from their principles, and declared that 
the Fifth Monarchy men would never sheath their swords 
until they had subjugated not only England, but “ France, 
Spain, Germany and Rome, to destroy the Beast and the 
Whore, to burn her flesh with fire," and " to bring not 
only these but all nations to the subjection of Christ ” 
(by which they meant themselves). On page three, the 
following inducement was held out: 

" We say when we consider these things we are so far 
from being dejected that we cannot refrain from singing 
and praise, knowing that this will make for God’s honour, 
our good and this work’s advantage. And they shall not 


tlie note hag been displaced and will now be found at the end of Vol. 
E, 763, to' which it has been transferred by accident. The " Door' of 
Hope ” was at the same time renumbered " 7,” but the original 
number " 19,” marked on it in ink by Thomason, still remains. 
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be able to touch one hair of our heads ; nay, we were veiy 
mucli confirmed in our hopes by the sudden appearance 
of this work by the coming in of their poor wretched 
King, at whom (as the daughter of Zion did at that 
great boasting Assyrian) we laugh and have them in 
derision.” To accomplish their ends, all the laws of 
England were to be “ razed, destroyed and perpetually 
rooted out.” 

Finally, " We declare— 

" (i) That we will not have one stone of Babylon for 
a coi'ner or a foundation. We will not have anything 
to do with the anti-christian Magistracy, Ministry, 
Tithes, etc. 

” (2) That all Civil liberty and rights of man . . . shall 
rise alone upon the foundation and grow upon the visible 
kingdom of our Lord. . . . 

“ (3) That the chief of the spoil which shall be taken 
in battle and all the estates which shall be forfeited 
through treason (!) and rebellion (!) shall be brought 
into one common treasury.” 

Sufficient of these mad ravings has been quoted to 
prove that what was contemplated was a renewal of 
John of Leyden’s Kingdom of Munster. 

In the meantime, the Lord Mayor called out the 
“ train bands ” and chased Venner’s men from place to 
place until eleven at night, amid an uproar which, in 
the dimly lit narrow streets of the times, can well be 
imagined. At last, at midnight, forty or fifty of the 
Fifth Monarchy men were met and bidden to stand by 
two files of the train btmds. The rebels asked the train 
bands who they were for, and received the reply, "For 
God and King Charles.” They answered, " And we for 
King Jesus,” fired upon the men, killing two, and ran 
away to Aldersgate, where they forced the watch upon 
the gate and went to Whitecross Street. Here they 
killed the constable and wounded the Bell-man (crier) 
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and several others. This party then disappeared. About 
the same time another party appeared at Bishopsgate 
and fired upon the guard at the gate, killing one man 
and wounding others. One rebel was captured at this 
place. The rest, having overpowered the citizens, then 
escaped. 

The next day, Monday, the Lord General (Monck, now 
Duke of Albemarle) sent Sir Thomas Sandys with a 
troop of horse and his own regiment of foot “ to scour 
Canewood (Caen Wood, or Kenwood), betwixt Highgate 
and Hampstead, where these savage rebels, as many as 
were left, were said to be together.” At last, at nightfall 
once more. Sir Thomas found the rebels lining a hedge 
near a gravel-pit, charged them, and was fired upon 
somewhat ineffectually, for only one soldier was hurt. 
As there was no moon that night, the rebels then dispersed 
in the wood and made good their escape. 

But all was not over yet. 

On Wednesday, January 9, another party was dis¬ 
covered in arms “ in a lane beyond Leaden Hall,” where 
they made a stand between five and six in the morning. 
The Lord Mayor got out of bed and was up and on the 
rebels before they could do anything, and after some 
firing on both sides, the rebels retreated, made a second 
stand “ in Little East cheape, and then retired to London 
Stone,” where they were all dispersed. 

When this was over the Lord Mayor went to encounter 
another party in Wood Street, who had been at his 
house in Maiden Lane in the hope of surprising him in 
bed, shouting, " Now for Browne ! Now for Browne ! ” 
At the last place they were met by some of the train 
bands and part of the King’s Life-guard, with whom 
they fought well until the arrival of the Lord Mayor. 

Then, Major Henshaw made a fresh charge, in con¬ 
junction with the train bands and Life-guards, and 
killed five or six of the rebels, wounding others, including 
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Venner himself, whose wounds were supposed to be 
mortal. 

The remnant, seven in number, were pursued ” to the 
postern gate at London Wall," where they took refuge 
in a house and ” stood out till five of the seven were 
killed, the other two crying for quarter, W'hich was 
granted.” But as soon as the officer entered “ one of 
these desperate rebels stabbed at him, which falling 
upon his corslet, took no effect.” 

The Dukes of York and Albemarle, the Earls of Oxford 
and Northampton, Lord Fairfax and many others then 
came up amid the shouts and cheers of the citizens. 
The Lord Mayor commended Colonel Cox, Major Plenshaw 
and Captain Clarke and others, to the Duke and Lord 
General.^ 

In the midst of this riot, on the night of Tuesday, the 
8 tli, Sir Arthur Hesilrige died in the Tower of London. 

Sixty-six prisoners were sent to the Gatehouse,^ and 
others were sent to Newgate and the two " Compters.” 
A false list of the prisoners in a pamphlet in praise of 
the Lord Mayor entitled London's Cdory was denounced 
by Muddiman, and contained the name of Oliver Williams, 
who was not arrested. A Proclamation against the 
meetings of “ Anabaptists, Quakers and Fifth Monarchy 
Men,” dated January lo, was the sole practical result of 
all this madness. Venner did not die and, on January i6^ 
was arraigned at the Sessions at the Old Bailey, for 
murder and high treason, with nineteen others, the trial 
of the dangerously wounded being put off for a time. 
Sixteen, including Venner, were found guilty and sen¬ 
tenced to be clrawn, hanged and quartered, and four 
were acquitted. 

Memmus PuUicus, January 3~to, 1G60-1. 

° Khigdomes Intelligencer, January 7-14, 1G61. A list of tliirty- 
eiglit others in the other prisons was printed by Muddiman in Mer- 
enrius PuUicus, Januarv 10-17, 16G1. Muddiman u-rimly retnarkod. 
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The King commuted the sentences to hanging and 
beheading, except in the cases of the two ringleaders, 
Venner and Hodgkin, who accordingly were executed 
before their meeting-house in Swan Alley, Coleman 
Street. 

On Saturday, January 19, the very day upon which, 
in 1649, Lord Mayor Browne was sent prisoner to Windsor 
for refusing to acknowledge the Rump, the rest were 
hanged at intervals in appropriate places of the City and 
their heads set up on poles on London Bridge. 

The Fifth Monarchy men did not cease to preach their 
doctrines after the failure of Venner’s mad attempt, but 
still continued to uphold their plans for rebellion in 
private conventicles. One of these was at Bulstake 
Alley, Whitechapel, and its preacher was one John 
James, a silk-weaver. On Saturday, October 19, 1661, 
the anniversary of Hacker and Axtell's execution, James 
preached a seditious sermon there, of which no reliable 
account remains, but the drift of it was to urge a fresh 
rising, because " the cup of iniquity was filled more fuller 
by the blood of the Saints at Charing Cross a twelvemonth 
last, and by the blood of the Saints in Scotland, to wit, 
the Covenantei’s.” ^ 

An example, therefore, was made of James. He was 
tried for high treason at the King's Bench Bar and 
executed at Tyburn on November 27, 1661. In the 
following year, 1662, the authors of the “ Speeches and 
Prayers” of the I'egicides produced a “Narration” of 
his trial, also " with Passages and Speeches,” and " An 
Account of the death of several persons since the execution 
of John James known to be active and diligent in that 


that althoHgh the '' Door of Hope ” had promised that not a hair of 
the heads of the Fifth Monarchy men should be touched, they would 
find that their necks were not invulnerabio. 

^ No official account was published of the trial of John James. 
The Speech and Declaration of John James, printed for George Horton 
in 1C61, is merely a catchpenny affair. 
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matter.” To this title the same text was appended as 
to the bogus '' Speeches and Prayers ” of the regicides. 
” By it he being dead yet spealceth.” ^ 

Livewell Chapman and four or five other Fifth Monarchy 
booksellers then initiated a campaign of seditious literature 
without a parallel in English history. The first two 
booksellers to come to Chapman's aid were Giles Calvert 
and Thomas Brewster. Both had repeatedly given troubl e 
to Cromwell, and both had printed Fifth Monarchy 
literature in 1659. 

Calvert was the son of the vicar of Meere, Somerset, 
and his sister was Martha Simmonds, the Quakeress, 
who took part with James Naylor in his entry into 
Bristol. Up to the Restoration, therefore, Calvert’s 
imprint will be found attached to a large number of 
Quaker manifestoes as well as to Fifth Monarchy tracts. 
But when the Quakers saw the kind of literature Calvert 
and his friends were issuing in 1660, they withdrew their 
custom from him, and henceforward Calvert and his 
wife Elizabeth ceased to be connected with tlie Quakers. 
Thomas Brewster had published Anna Trapnell’s tracts. 

Directly the Solemn League and Covenant had been 
burnt by order of Parliament on May 22, 1661, the trio 
issued a little book. In 1650, for the (as it proved) 
temporary possession of the kingdom of Scotland, Charles 
11 had been forced, mainly through the instrumentality 
of Argyle, to take the " Solemn League and Coyenant,” 
to stigmatize his mother as a Papist and " idolater,” and 
generally to comply with the most extreme form of Pres¬ 
byterianism. With that dry humour which ever charac¬ 
terised him, the King is said to have expressed his wonder 


‘ This tract, -which, of course, bore no imprint, is set out in that 
hopelessly uncritical collection of " Stale Trials ” piiblishccl by Cobhett. 
The gravest charge that can be made against this collection is that 
the documents reprinted in it, true or false, are all mutilated. ' As 
evidence, therefore, this collection of reprints is worthless, the original 
ohmiW he 
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that he was not compelled to lament that he ever was 
born. It was the most discreditable episode of Charles 
II’s career, as discreditable to himself as it was to the 
men who imposed these shameful conditions upon him. 
There was, therefore, a certain amount of unwitting 
humour about the little book compiled by Chapman and 
issued by himself and his co-conspirators directly the 
“ Solemn League and Covenant ” was burnt by order 
of Parliament. This was entitled A Phenix; [sic] or, 
the Solemn League and Covenant, and bore the imprint, 
‘‘ Edinburgh. Printed in the year of Covenant breaking.” 
The book must have been intensely anno5ing to the 
King, for, in addition to the Solemn League and Covenant 
itself, it set out the order of the King’s Coronation in 
Scotland in 1650, with Robert Douglas’s sermon on that 
occasion; reprinted the King’s Declaration in 1650, by 
which he affirmed his own adhesion to the solemn League, 
and wound up by reprinting Edmund Calamy’s sermon 
on the " great danger of Covenant breaking,” preached 
by him before the Lord Mayor on January 14, 1645. To 
modern readers the book will appear a very telling com¬ 
ment upon the vote of the Houses of Parliament; but, 
of course, at this time, great indignation was caused by 
its publication and search made for its publishers. The 
printer was found to be one Creake, and at his examination 
on June zg ^ he not only confessed that he had printed 
the Phenix and delivered 660 copies to each of its three 
publishers, Calvert, Chapman and Brewster, but also that 
he had in hand a book of Prodigies and Apparitions. This 
last book was a much more serious matter, and the 
description of it must be reserved for the next chapter. 


' Cal. S.P. Dom., 1661-2, p. 23. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE BOOKS OF THE PRODIGIES AND FRANCIS SMITH—THE 
LONG PAiaiAMENT OF l66l—ROGER L’eSTKANGE’S 
SERVICES TO THE GOVERNMENT—MUDDIMAN SUPER¬ 
SEDED BY l’ESTRANGE in 1663— HIS COUNTRY HOUSE 

S ECRETARY Sir Edward Nicholas was superseded 
on October 15,1662, by Sir Henry Bennet, who was 
created Baron Arlington in 1663 and Earl in 1672. 
In the ordinary routine work of his office as Secretary 
of State, Lord Arlington did not interfere. He left 
all to his under-secretai-y, Joseph Williamson, who had 
also been under-secretary to Nicholas. Like Nicholas, 
Williamson was a graduate of Queen's College, Oxford, 
and up to the Restoration was a fellow of that House. 
An indefatigable worker, Williamson soon made use of 
the opportunities furnished to him by Arlington’s indiffer¬ 
ence to the office affairs, exacting gratifications from 
suitors and missing no opportunity that presented itself 
of accumulating a fortune. In 1660 he obtained the 
minor appointment of Keeper of the King’s Library, with 
a salary of £x 6 o a year. Latin Secretary, with a salary 
of £80 a year, was another office held by him. This, 
however, he was compelled to resign to Nicholas Oudart 
in July 1666. In 1664 Williamson also became one of 
the contractors for the " Royal Oak ” lottery, and this 
also helped to fill his empty pockets. Knighted in 1672 
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at the end of a diplomatic mission, in which the King 
had not entrusted him with his confidence, Williamson had 
saved enough money by 1674 to attain the goal upon 
which he had set his heart, and, according to the repre¬ 
hensible custom of the times, bought the Secretaryship 
from Lord Arlington for £6000. While the negotiations 
for this purchase were proceeding, Arlington, who seems 
to have held his factotum in some contempt, offered 
the Secretaryship to Sir William Temple. Temple, how¬ 
ever, refused the offer, remarking privately that he 
considered it no great honour to be preferred before 
Sir Joseph Williamson. 

Williamson’s great virtue, for which generations of 
research workers will always gratefully remember him, 
was that he had a habit of treasuring every letter and 
scrap of paper received by him at the Secretary of State’s 
offices. Thus the State Papers of the Restoration are 
very voluminous, and contain a complete record of 
Williamson’s relations with Henry Muddiman and James 
Hickes of the Letter Office. 

In character Williamson was greedy and grasping. His 
office correspondence repeatedly affords evidence of an 
incredible meanness in small matters. Evelyn says that 
Arhngton " remitted all to his man, WiUiamson,” and 
writes of his “ subtlety, dexterity and insinuation.” 
Pepys met him in 1663, and said, “ a pretty loiowing man 
and a scholar, but it may be thinks himself too much so.” 

Such was the man with whom Henry Muddiman 
arranged the correspondence of the Secretaries of State 
after the Restoration. Many of the letters to Muddiman 
among the State Papers are addressed to him at Iris private 
office—the “ Seven Stars ” near the New Exchange, in 
the Strand. From the " Seven Stars,” where they were 
multiplied by his clerks, Muddiman sent out Ms news¬ 
letters, but invariably headed them ” Whitehall,” in 
order to show the privilege with which he wrote. Some 
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of his correspondents, such as the postmasters, probably 
obtained their news-letters at reduced fees on condition 
of supplying intelligence of what was happening in the 
neighbourhood of their homes. But all of them seem to 
have been keen to supply Muddiman with information 
that might prove useful either to himself or to the 
Government. Thus, Thos. Swan wrote from Newcastle 
Post Pfouse on October 12, 1663, addressing his letter, 
" For Mr. Muddiman at the 7 Stars in the Strand near 
the Exchange,” ^ as follows : 

” Mr. Muddyman. I received your last paper and give 
you many thanks, and I hope it will continue and that I 
shall have a further correspondence. As for the Scotts 
affairs I shall now and then be hinting to you of it [sic], 
but especially what noblemen goes by post or on journey. 
My Lord Lome, Argyle’s eldest son, went post from me 
yesterday, but what welcome he .shall have at London 
I leave it to your paper. I shall not fail to gratify your 
clerks, and if there be anything in these parts wherein 
I may serve you, none shall be more ready than he, who 
is your assured friend to serve you,—Tho. Swan.” 

Argyle had been executed in May 1661, so that the 
movements of his son and .successor were of interest to 
the Government, and account for the transfer of this 
letter by Muddiman to Williamson. It should be noticed 
that Muddiman’s news-letters were termed " papers,” 
probably because he never sigped them. 

Others varied the address. Thus, Edward Phelipps, 
of Montacute, M.P. for Somerset, who was one of Muddi- 


1 This letter is summarized in the Calendar oi State Papers, Domestic 
Series, under the date cited, hut the address is omitted. Many other 
letters in the .same Calendar are also addressed to Mriddiinan " at the 
7 Stars,” etc., but in each case the address has boon omitted, e. g. 
Jo. Norman, from Exeter, November i, i06s, and T. T.’s letter from 
Chester on October 5, 1663. One letter was sent to Muddiman’s 
private house, with the address, " Leave it at the Posst House at 
Brompton ”; another followed him to the Heralds’ College, for what 
reason does not appear. 
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man’s pi'incipal correspondents, addressed his letter of 
October 12, 1663, “ For Mr. Henry Muddiman. Leave 
this at Mr. Joseph Williamson’s, at Mr. Secretary Bennet’s 
office, to be conveyed as directed.” Some sent their 
letters to Williamson, but wrote to Muddiman.^ One 
interesting letter, dated October 14, 1663, and written 
by William Duckett, M.P. for Caine, is addressed, “ Leave 
this at Mr. Secretary Bennet’s office in Wliitehall with 
Joseph Williamson, Esquire, for Mr. Plenery Muddyman.” 
It runs as foUows : 

" Sir. In your last you desired me to acquaint you 
what nonconformists, papists and others were indicted 
at quarter sessions. Which were many, but I cannot 
inform of their names, because I was not then present. 
But yet we have many meetings of the separatists. I am 
now attending our deputy lieutenants at Chippenham, 
who are putting our county in condition, I hope, not to 
fear any insurrection that may happen. We hear that 
many are secured in Bristoll and several other parts about 
us. Sir, I am earnestly desired by Mr. Charles Seymour, 
son to my lord Seymour, that you would let him receive 
a letter weekly from you, and he will satisfie you to your 
own demand for it. If you please to send to him, you 
must direct your letter to be left at the Post House 
Marlburrow [Marlborough] for Charles Seymour, Esq. 
And so desiring God to grant us peace and a happy 
meeting, I rest your assured friend to serve you. Will 
Duckett. (P'.S.) Sir Edward Hungerford remembers him 
to you, and just now we hear that some seven score are 
secured at Bristoll and 1000 arms taken, and many 
more Westward.” 

The letter of William Nowell of Norwich, dated October 12, 1663, 
begins, " Mr. Muddiman,” and ends, " Alderman Lawrence desires to 
be remembered to you and returneth you many thanhs for his news- 
books. Your servant to command, Wm. Nowell.” But the letter i.s 
addressed " For Joseph Williamson, Esq., at Mr. Secretary Bennets 
ofSr^c- -'t Whiteh-Jl ” AH thi'' w OTnit^^d in thn C;d'^nrl-'r 
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Colonel Slingsby, Deputy Governor of the Isle 
of Wight, addressed his letters in the same manner, 
but Lord Herbert of Cherbury, writing from Llyssin 
in Wales, demurred when Muddiman asked him to 
report to Arlington, and wrote to the “ Seven Stars ” 
as follows : 

“ Mr. Muddyman. In the close of your last of the 22nd 
I find you have received [orders] to give me notice that 
if anything occurs worthy the consideration of King 
and Council, that I should write it and direct to Sir Henry 
Bennet, the principal secretary. If the order be par¬ 
ticular, it gives me matter of admiration, being I live 
within Wales and the President now in London. I pray 
satisiie me by your next, whether it be general or par¬ 
ticular and from whom you had it; if it be the latter I 
may acquaint the Earl of Carbery with it, and that I 
desire you to do so,” ^ 

The important news in this instance was a report that 
Ludlow the regicide had been seen in Wales. 

These letters are typical, and many others could be 
quoted, but enough has been set out to show the manner 
in which Muddiman conducted his correspondence and 
its utility to the Secretaries of State. 

The Convention Parliament was dissolved on Decem¬ 
ber 29, 1660, and the Parliament that succeeded it, 
termed the " Long Parliament of Charles II,” because it 
sat until the year 1679, was elected during the excitement 
caused by the Coronation. This took place with unusual 
pomp on April 23, 1661, aU the ancient rites being carried 
out to the least detail. Even those attending the crea¬ 
tion of a number of Knights of the Bath were performed 


^ Tlie summary of this letter on p. 532 of the Calendar for 1663-64 
incorrectly states: " Lord Herbert to Henry Muddiman. Is sur¬ 
prised at an order to give Secretary Bonnot noiics of anything of con- 
sequence [sic] now that the president is in London. If the order is 
particular requests that the the Earl of Carbery may he acquainted with 
%t ” [sic]. This obscures Muddiman’s position as journalist. 
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with the mediaeval ceremonies of bathing, prayer in 
Henry VII’s chapel, etcT 

It was the last Coronation of this kind England was 
ever to see. The new Parliament met on May 8, 1661, 
and it was at once apparent that the Presbyterians of the 
Convention had been swept away and their places filled 
by pronounced Cavaliers. Whatever prospect there 
was of an agreement between “ Prelatists” and Presby¬ 
terians over the future of the Church of England (and 
there were great hopes of such an agreement) was at 
once removed by this reactionary Parliament. Perhaps 
it was to be expected that the " Solemn League and 
Covenant ” would be ordered to be publicly burnt by 
the hangman and oaths of allegiance and supx'emacy 
imposed, but the provision in the Corporation Act of 
December 20, 1661, by which every office-holder was to 
receive the Lord’s Supper within a year of election, 
tended to profanation of the Sacrament, and the Act of 
Unifonnity, passed on May 19, 1662, rendered an agree¬ 
ment between the two great religious parties impossible. 
By St. Bartholomew’s Day (August 24), 1662, all incum¬ 
bents of livings were obliged to receive ordination from a 
bishop and to declare their unqualified acceptance of the 
Prayer Book. On the same day the last of the Printing 
Acts was passed. This was a commonplace measure, 
substituted for the infinitely more repressive measures of 
Cromwell and the Rump. It did little more than repeat 
the Star Chamber " Decree.” The immediate effect of 
this was to render private printing presses illegal, to 
reduce their number, and to render difficult the printing 

^ A special number of Ms Kingdomes Inielligencer (No, 16, for April 
22-2g, i66i) was devoted to the coronation by Henry Muddiman, 
who described all the ceremonies with an evident relish. The account 
was not repeated in Mercurius Pitblicns, and the run upon the other 
periodical was so great that all copies of it Seem to have disappeared 
with the exception of the copy still preserved in the Record Office. 
The account of the Knights of the Bath is extremely curious, but too 
lenirthy to be inserted here. 
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of seditious books of the kind to which attention has been 
drawn.’ 

Given the attitude of mind of all seventeenth-century 
Governments, English or foreign, towards the freedom 
of printing, nothing else was to be expected, particularly 
at this juncture. 

Attention has already been called to the pamphlets and 
broadsides of Roger L’Estrangc, the Cavalier, printed just 
before the Restoration. L'Estrange alone had received 
no reward for his campaign on behalf of the King, but 
had not ceased to keep his claims for recognition before 
the public, chiefly by his pamphlet war with Edward 
Bagshawe, the Presbyterian, which was creditable to 
neither of the two disputants. 

Roger L’Estrange came of an ancient Norfolk family, 
seated at Hunstanton, and was a Cavalier whose record, 
though singularly unsuccessful, was quite blameless. In 
Pepys’ opinion he was a man “ of a fine conversation, most 
courtly and full of compliments.” Evelyn thought that 
he was “ a person of excellent parts, bating some affecta¬ 
tions,” and suspected that his “ pretence of serving the 
Church of England ” involved a still stronger suspicion 
of " gratifying another party,” that is the Catholics. 
Be that as it may, it is quite certain that L’Estrange’s 
attitude towards the Presbyterians was most vindictive 
and unfair. They had played no mean part in restoring 
the King to his rights, and continually to attack them and 
draw attention to their enmity to the '' Prelatists ” in 
days gone by tended to drive them into the arms of 
sectaries with whom they had nothing in common. 
L’Estrange, therefore, hailed the reactionary Parliament 
of i66i with delight, and when the Act of Uniformity 
and Printing Act were passed, sought for the office of 

^ The title of the Act shows its objects : " For preventing the fre¬ 
quent abuses in printing seditious, treasonable and unlicensed books 
and pamphlets, and for regulating printing presses.” “ News-books ” 
W’re rot mPiitioned in it. 
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Surveyor of the Presses in order that he might suppress 
all seditious and nonconformist pamphlets. Accordingly, 
on February 24, 1662, just about three weeks before the 
Royal Assent was given to these two acts, .L’Estrange was 
(by a warrant signed by Secretary Nicholas) ^ appointed 
Surveyor of the Presses. L’Estrange took in hand the 
task of suppressing nonconformist publications with some 
vigour, formulated a series of proposals for further 
repressive measures (which were never carried into 
effect), based upon Cromwell’s Ordinance of 1655, and 
generally took up the attitude of a Tory High Churchman 
of an extreme type. It is not possible to defend his 
conduct in these respects. AH that can be said is that, if 
he had not filled this office, there were plenty of others 
able and willing to do so, amongst whom Henry Muddi- 
man cannot be numbered, partly because he was no con¬ 
troversialist, and partly because he indirectly showed his 
sympathy with the Presbyterians, amongst whom he had 
been brought up.^ 

But there was another and far more important side 
to L’Estrange’s work as Surveyor of the Presses, and' it 
is one which has not received attention. The Fifth 
Monarchy men’s activities did not cease with the pubhea- 
tion of the pamphlets ahead}'' noticed, and it is to be 
suspected that many nonconformists, goaded into rebellion 
by the legislation of 1662, now joined these men, using 
them as the spear-head for their own attacks upon the 
Church of England. A great exodus took place on St. 
Bartholomew's Day, Some two thousand ministers then 
quitted the Church of England; among whom were 
numbered good men like Baxter, Mantoir and Bates, 

^ Calendar oi State Papers under the above date. 

^ He carefully chronicled the fact that Dr. Mantoii restored the 
use of the Book of Common Prayer at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 
dii’ectly the King returned. It has been asserted that Manton did not 
do 5 ,this. vSco Thu Kingdomes Intelligeficer for Februars’ 25 to March 4, 

ififii 
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whom the Church of England could ill afford to spare. 
Others, the Presbyterians themselves would have turned 
out, amongst whom men like Jessey and Canne, and the 
ministers of Leicestershire praised by the Rump, must 
be numbered ; and on the other side, when men like the 
scandalous old anabaptist Samuel Oates and his infinitely 
more infamous son Titus could conform and be given 
benefices, it is evident that all was not well with the 
Church of England. It is noticeable that both these men 
ultimately reverted to their original creed, with the result 
that in Titus’s case, the baptists (as they had then become) 
excommunicated him as " a scandalous person and a 
hypocrite,” i 

The first result of the Act of Uniformity was the plot to 
murder the King, Lord Chancellor, Lord General and 
other great officers of State, and to set up a republic. 
The ramifications of tliis plot were numerous, as William 
Duckett’s letter proves, but, in the first instance, the 
plot was checked by the execution of six of the ring¬ 
leaders—Thomas Tonge and others. A clergyman, the 
Rev. William Hill, was walking one day in London, clad 
in secular attire, and was accosted by one of the conspira¬ 
tors, who took him to be of his party. From incautious 
expressions let fall by this man Hill divined that there 
was a plot on foot. He therefore wormed himself into the 
conspirators’ confidence, associated with them for several 
days, communicating with the Lord Mayor for instruc¬ 
tions aU the time, and concealing the fact that he was a 
clergyman, Wlien all was ripe the six men were arrested, 
tried for high treason and executed on December 22,1662. 
Hill’s behaviour was similar to that of the Royalist 
traitors of 1658. It was scandalous for a clergyman to 
undertake the task of a spy, and Hill’s address to the King 

^ The somewhat amazing record of the two Oateses has been written 
by Mr. Seocombo, in Ms Twelve Bad Men. The misdeeds of the two 
began directly they joined the Church of England. 
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plainly proves that the motive animating him in trepan¬ 
ning these misguided men was to obtain preferment in the 
Church. It is to be feared that he succeeded in obtaining 
it.^ The only interest in the trial itself was the revela¬ 
tion made that there were in existence two committees, 
one in Holland and another in England, termed the 
“ Council of Six,” ® analogous to the “ Sealed Knot ” 
in Cromwell’s time, their objects, of course, being to 
foment a fresh rebelhon. It is from this Committee 
that the Fifth Monarchy and other seditious writers and 
printers now found support. 

In June 1662, an anabaptist preacher, Francis Smith, 
who carried on business as a bookseller at first at the sign 
of the Elephant and Castle, near Temple Bar, but from 
1670 at the Elephant and Castle m Cornhill, and thus 
received the niclmame of " Elephant Smith ” (in order to 
distinguish him from other booksellers of the same 
surname), joined Chapman, Calvert, and Brewster. 
Chapman and Smith had already published Jessey’s 
Lards Loud Call. 

The four issued the first of the three books commonly 
called the Book of the Prodigies, or Book of Wonders, or 
Mirabilis Annus.^ The work is of interest from a literary 

‘ A Brief Narrative of that Stupendious Tragedie, etc,. Hill’s preface 
of twelve pages to this is omitted in the reprint of this tract in " State 
Trials ”; the regicide Ludlow’s untruthful account of the affair being 
appended in its stead. 

® The names of the “ Council of Six ” were mentioned in the 
cotirse of the trial, but differ from other lists to be found in the State 
Papers. Probably the six varied from time to time. 

’ On September ii, 1662, Thresher, the binder, was examined, and 
confessed that Francis Smith fii-st printed the Prodigies in June, and 
was partner with Brewster, Chapman and Calvert in the second print¬ 
ing (Cal. S.P. Dom., 1O61-62, p. 87). There were three books of the 
Prodigies. The commencement of the title of the first book of the 
Prodigies was as follows; ’Zviavros repaimos, Mirabilis Annus, or 
the Year of Prodigies and Wonders, etc. These run from August i, 
1660, to the end of May 1661. The second book of Prodigies (hopped 
the Greek beginning, and was entitled Mirabilis Annus Secundus, 
etc., extending from April 1661 to June 1662. The third book’s title 
was Mirabilis Annus Secundus: or, the Second Part of the Second Years 
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point of view, for it suggested a title to the poet Dryden, 
and was the occasion of some discussion in clerical circles 
about omens and portents. 

The first of the three books of “ Prodigies ” was un¬ 
doubtedly edited by a man of some learning, and though 
Jessey’s assertion that he did not write it may be true, 
for the astonishing series of lies contained in it was con¬ 
tributed by many inventors, yet everything points to 
Jessey as the author of the Preface.-^ 

After a dissertation about the “ Works of God,” 
reinforced by texts from Scripture and St. Augustine, 
the writer proceeds : “ We do make the same solemn 
protestation which Lycosthenes did in the like case, 
before God, Angels and Men, that we have not feigned 
any one of the particulars here inserted, not so much as 
a circumstance relating to any one of them, but have 
faUhfully and impartially published them as they were 


Prodigies, etc., and extended from Juno to September, 1662. The 
British Museum contains no less than fourteen copies of the three. 
Sea more of these ivr A Protestant Monument, erected to the glory 0/ the 
Whigs and Dutch (1712), reprinted in the Soineits Tracts, vol. vii. 

pp. C 3 .f- 58 . 

Jessey always assumed the role of Uriah Hoep when imprisoned, 
and ill 16O1 wrote the following letter; 

“ Hon, S. Having .sent this day to that party of whom I verily 
thought I had (upon my desire) oblcinocl to got y“ book for me. The 
answer to the Party is to this effoct, X know nothing of this. He 
never Had ye book from mo. Or never de.sired me to procure it, etc. 
The Lrueth is I thought f had obtained it by this parties meanea, but 
now it apiieares I was mistaken. And now I cannot say from whom 
I had it. 

“ Sr. It being thus, yor best Advice and furtherance of the Enlarge¬ 
ment of one of known Innoccucy in things charged, until a day bo set 
to hear him and Accusers face to f.ace (fro an Inne whereby many 
noyses till midnight, very early, hinders rest, have occasioned Acho.s 
in Head, eyes, teeth, Aguishness, symptoraos of piles and if not heiped 
may hasten death) is humbly desired by Sr. An Ancient servant of 
Jesus the Christ, though an unworthy one. H. Jessey, ro of X 1661. 
from the T-amb Inue by St, Clement Danes.” 

*' For Mr. William Howard, Esq. over against Dunstan’s West." 
(S.P. Dom. Charles H, Vol. 45, No. 33.) 

Jessey died in 1663, and the elegy printed by his followers in his 
honour was entitled “ A Pillar erected to the memory of that Holy, 
Humble and faithful servant of Jesus Christ, Mr. H. Tessey,” etc. 
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communicated to us from credible persons^ whose proofs 
also we scanned and weighed to the uttermost, and 
received ample satisfaction in the validity thereof before 
we made them publick, casting away many things which 
we could not but judge probable, because not satisfied in 
the certainty of them. . . . We shall go on to tell the 
reader that the signs and prodigies contained in the 
ensuing discourse are in themselves like the handwriting 
upon the wall in Belshazzars Palace, which the Sooth¬ 
sayers, Astrologers and Chaldeans, could neither under¬ 
stand nor read, but the Saints may with God’s Heifer 
come to know Jiis riddles. The wise shall understand.” 

An exposition of the significance of prodigies and 
wonders followed, with lavish quotations from the Scrip¬ 
tures, Fathers, and writers of antiquity, and, finally, 
the Fifth Monarchy origin of the whole was revealed in 
the last sentences : 

" God is now making haste to consummate his whole 
work in the earth, and to prepare the way for his Son 
to take upon him his great power and reign. Ah these 
prodigies being, according to our Saviour’s own predic¬ 
tion, but prasludiums to that signal and last revolution 
which makes way lor the new Heavens and new earth wherein 
dwells Righteousnesse. And if we look for such things, 
let us be diligent that we may be found of him in Peace, 
without spot and blamelcsse. Amen. July 25, 1661.” 

Fifty-four Prodigies and Apparitions, seen in the 
Heavens from August i, 1660, to the end of May 1661 
followed; told in great detail, with names, dates and 
places. These were interlarded with parallels and 
quotations from Scripture, history and the Classics. 

Then follow twenty-three more of Storms and Earth¬ 
quakes from May 1660 to May 1661, ten prodigies in 
the waters and twenty-seven remarkable “ judgments 
befalling divers persons from June 1660 to April 23, 
1661.” Finally, the perusal of a sennon by Luther was 
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recommended. A translation of this was also printed 
and entitled Signs of Christ’s coming and of the last Day. 

Among the Prodigies recorded were the following: 

On October xy, 1660, when Scroop, Jones and other 
regicides were executed at Charing Cross, there was an 
apparition in the air at Shenley in Hertfordshire " of five 
naked men, exceeding bright and glorious, moving very 
swiftly.” When their quarters were set up at Aldgate, 
there appeared over them a bright star " for two or three 
hour’s together, and continued so for four or five days.” 
At Bishopsgate there appeared seven pillars of smoke 
ascending from the seven quarters there; “ they reached 
up to the Heaven as high as the beholders could well 
discern.” 

One tale deserves quoting in full: 

“ Several passengers coming in a boat from Putney 
to London, about eight o’clock at night, March 14, 1660 
[i. e. 1661], when they were near Westminster saw 
a dark and black cloud hanging over W(hite) H(aU) 
which after a little space of time passed away, and in 
the room of it appeared a white bright cloud, which gave 
such a light that they could plainly discern the windows of 
the Parliament House and people walking to and fro 
upon Westminster bridge,^ though before it was exceeding 
dark. Whilst they beheld this" cloud they saw it drop 

down fire several times upon W- H_ and then 

it removed and stood over the P_ H.... and did drop 

down fire upon that also several times; then it removed 

back again to W..,. H- and dropt down fire again 

and then went back again to the P.... H_and did the 

like again there, and so it continued to do successively 
for 4 or five times together, to the very great affrighting 
of the passengers, but especially the Watermen, One 
of the Gentlemen that was in the boat came (as we have 

This cannot mean a bridge over the Thames. There is no record 
of such a bridge until 1739. 
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been informed) to W.... H.... and related this story to 
several persons there; the same apparition was seen at the 
same time and over the same places by divers travellers 
that came from Kensington towards London that night.” 

The rest of the portents—^blazing stars, double moons, 
earthquakes, tales of hogs walldng into Canterbury 
Cathedral choir during Divine service and of people 
“ struck dead,” etc., were aU in the same vein. In an 
age when even scholarly men believed in witchcraft, and 
poor women were sent to death upon evidence wliich 
nowadays provokes a pitying smile, the effect of this 
book upon a credulous people can well be imagined. 
The book and its two successors gave great alarm to the 
Government.^ Its influence was very great outside 
London and tales of this kind extended even as far as 
America. The celebrated New England minister, John 
Davenport, educated at Oxford, whose brother, Chris¬ 
topher, was a Franciscan and chaplain to Queen Henrietta 
Maria, actually wrote as follows on '' 2 of 9 mo. 1665 ” : 

” Most of the intelligence reed, by Mr. Russel was with 
us before, but that miracle of the Dumbe boy I never 
heard tiU his report. Did God ever speak so loud and shew 
soe cleerly by multiplied signes, in Heaven, earth and sea, 
and in the bodyes of men; giving speech to the dumbe 
and hearing to the deafe, noe man knows how, & causing 
an infant 18 weeks old, yea, an oxe to speake and fore¬ 
tell calamities approaching, as He hath done to England 
since the late change of Government. Noe history hath 
recorded the like in soe few yeares and the next age will 
wonder at the Dedolency and stupidity of this age, in 
which so few discerne the signes of the times.” ^ 

^ See the Calendar of State Papers for i66i-z, pp. 23, 54, S7, 
104. ro6. 107. 128, 184, and 207. Compare Henry Mnddiman’s 
exposures in fiis Kiftgdomes Intelligencer for October 14-21, i66i, and 
Mercnriiis Fublims for July 2-g, 1663. 

“ Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Series IV., vol. 
iii. p. 126. 
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Wnaen men like Davenport could express themselves 
in this manner, Roger L’Estrangc’s conduct in suppressing 
literature of this kind, and in hunting out its publishers 
and destroying the presses that printed it, needs no 
defence. 

The books of the Prodigies were sold at sixteen pence 
each. Nathan Brookes, bookseller in Moorhelds, dispersed 
them in Leicestershire for that sum,^ and no doubt the 
Rump’s Leicestershire ministers, inspired by a “ Gospel 
spirit of Meekness, Sincerity and Holiness,” helped him 
in his task. 

" Elephairt ” Smith, Brewster, Chapman and Calvert, 
all went to gaol for the first book of the Prodigies, and 
when it was found that notwithstanding this, Calvert's 
wife Elizabeth still continued to print and sell the book, 
she also was sent to the Gatehouse, on October 4, the 
warrant stating that the book was “ a forgery of false and 
feigned prodigies, prognosticating mischievous events 
to the King and instilling into the hearts of subjects a 
superstitious belief thereof and a disHke and hatred of 
his Majesty's person and government, and preparing them 
to effect a damnable design for his destruction and a 
change of government.” ® 

'The career of Francis Smith is of very great import¬ 
ance for the history of the reign of Charles II, and I 
shall have to I'ecur to this man’s proceedings in a later 
chapter. He had commenced business in the middle 
of the year 1659 or earlier, but except for a tract attacking 
the Quakers, and a few unimportant pamphlets in support 
of the Rump, he published nothing worth notice until 
March 15, 1660, when he issued A Brief Confession ; or 
Declaration of Faith sd forth by many of us, who are falsely 
called Am-BapHs'ls. Signed by himself and thirty-nine 
other ‘‘ elders, brothers and deacons ” in ” the first month, 

‘ Cal. S.P. Dom., 1661-2, p. 104. 

^ Ibid,, p. 106. 
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called March,” this confession of faith would need no 
notice but for the statement at the end of the reasons 
which called it forth : 

“ We do utterly, and from our very hearts, in the 
Lords fear, declare against all those wicked and divillish 
reports and reproaches falsely cast upon us, as though 
some in and about the city of London, had lately gotten 
knives, hooked knives, Sc the like and great store of arms 
besides what was given forth by order of Parliament, 
intending to cut the throats of such as were contrary 
minded to us in matters of religion, and that many 
such knives and arms, for the carrying on some secret 
design, hath been found in some of our houses by 
search," etc. 

Yet Smith himself, as we have seen, was associated with 
Chapman, Calvert and Brewster. 

That Jessey, as Antony a Wood asserts, was the editor 
of the first book of “ Prodigies,” issued (as to its first 
impression) by Smith alone, can be inferred from the 
fact that he, with Henry Denne and John Gosnell, con¬ 
tributed a preface to a religious treatise written by 
Smith and first published by him in May 1660. This 
was entitled Symptoms of decay and growth to Godlinesse, 
and, to an uncritical reader, would seem to be the work 
of a pious but eccentric nonconformist. This book, 
however, was remarkable for containing an anabaptist 
" imprimatur,” signed by William Jeffery, Thomas 
Munck, Benjamin Morley and Thomas Wright. 

But when Francis Smith was arrested for publishing 
the first book of the " Prodigies,” and was examined on 
December 19, 1661, he denied all knowledge of its com¬ 
posers, asserted that he himself had had nothing to do 
with its compilation, and averred that he ” never received 
any copies of that book, after printed, from any person.” ^ 

^ Smitli’s examination, noted on p. 184 of tbe Calendar, S.P. Dom. 
for 1661-2, i" as follows ; 
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The Government seems to have been at a loss what to 
do with this man, for if he had been indicted he would 
have certainly suffered the penalty for high treason. No 
doubt the King was unwilling that this penalty should 
be inflicted. Smith, astutely conscious of this, antici¬ 
pated a trial for misdemeanour only, with a heavy fine 
as the result. So he sold the lease of his house, the 
“ Elephant and Castle ” in the Strand, near Temple Bar, 
and submitted to a (collusive) judgment on his goods 
for money raised by him. Thus, had he been fined, he 
would have evaded payment.^ Some months later on 
he was released and then promptly returned to the 
“ Elephant and Castle ” in the Strand and from that 


" The examination of Francis Smith, Printer, taken before ye Rt. 
Hon'>'“ Mr. Secretary Nicholas alt Whitehall, y" icj"' day of Decemb. 

l66i. 

■' This Exaniin‘ saith, 

" That ho never sent into y'‘ country to have any account of Acci¬ 
dents or Prodigya (such as were of late printed in a Boole called ‘ Annus 
Mirabilis ’) nor did over disperse any copyes of y** said ISooke. That 
he did never meet w*'' any persons about y" compiling y“ said Booko. 

" That he never did hears [briginal italics] of a book that was about 
to be printed containing sevcrall prodigies and accidents. Mute. 

"That he never contributed any sum towards y*’ printing of y' book. 

" That ho never received any copyes of that booke, after printed, 
from any person. 

" Being asked whether he did not deliver and give out copyes of 
y‘ booke to some person & pcrsolis^—to this Mute.” 

The first question to which ho was " mute ” was whether ho had 
not contributed the .sura of ,^20 towards printing the book, and the 
last question was, " ITad you not divers of their cojiiea in your house 
and some of them about you under your cloak at the time when the 
messenger served you with a warrant to appear before Mr. Secretary 
Nicholas ? ” 

The seven inten'ogatorica precede the paper containing this 
examination. 

A long letter was sent by Smith to Nicholas, after ho had been 
twenty weeks in confinement, and is undated, but noted in the Calendar 
for i66i- 2, on p. 235, with the erroneous date of February 4, 
taken from a note on the back. In this Smith told Nicholas ho had 
.sold his house and submitted to a judgment on his goods in order to 
satisfy the extortions of a cruel gaoler. He said that he had appeared 
before the judges but had not been tried, and that he was kept " close 
prisoner for treacherously and seditiously compiling and piinting a 
hook 'Mhiah I never so much as read.” He had a wife and tliree smalt 
chile i'll and hos'wed for his release. 
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address issued another seditious book, entitled, " A 
True and Faithful Account of the several Informations 
exhibited to the honourable Committee appointed by the 
Parliament to inquire into the late dreadful burning of 
the City of London. Together with other informations 
touching the insolency of Popish priests and Jesuits and 
increase of Popery, brought to the honourable Committee 
appointed by the Parliament for that purpose." ^ This 
was anything but a " true and faithful account," nor did 
the Committee find that the fire was the work of the 
Papists. While still living in the Strand, Smith was 
" teacher ” of a congregation of 400 or 500 anabaptists, 
who met in Goswell Street; ® but this congregation does 
not seem to have had any connexion with the historic 
congregation of baptists in this street. By 1672 Francis 
Smith had removed to Comhill, where he retained his sign 
of the " Elephant and Castle.” Under the King’s declara¬ 
tion of indulgence he was licensed " teacher ” of a con¬ 
gregation meeting in a former malt-house at Croydon.® 
In 1673 he was arrested for printing notes of the proceed¬ 
ings of Parliament without leave, and (as usual) denied 
that he had done this.* 

Giles Calvert died in August 1663, so that there is 
nothing more to record about him.® 

L’Estrange’s services up to 1663 in suppressing Mirabilis 
Annus and other dangerous pamphlets, had been very 
great; for a fresh rebellion was brewing, as the Govern¬ 
ment well knew. Hitherto L’Estrange had received only 

^ See Cal. S.P. Dom., 1667, p. 330. This worthless tract had many 
reprints and another title, Lo 7 idon's Flames. Ultimately the Perjurer 
Bedloe reissued it as his own. It is reprinted in " State Trials," but 
mutilated. 

^ Ibid., 1666-7, P- 43 °- 

® Ibid., 1671-2, pp. 348 and 356; Ibid., 1672-3, p. 94. 

* Ibid., 1673-5, pp. 42, 46, 54 and 146. 

® His will, dated August ii, was proved by his widow, Elizabeth, 
on August 28, 1663 (P.C.C. Juxon, 106). Tliis date is important, 
because he recently been’ asserted to have been " persecuted ” 
after he wa® dead. 

M 
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a grant of money and was without a fixed salary, nor had 
his Office of Surveyor of the Press been formally sanc¬ 
tioned by the King. Lord Arlington, therefore, decided 
to obtain Letters Patent from the King, creating this 
Office for the benefit of L’Estrange, who at the same time 
and by the same instrument was appointed Licenser of 
the Press. For his remuneration L’Estrange received 
the sole privilege of writing “ all narratives not exceeding 
two sheets of paper ” \i. e. pamphlets of sixteen pages 
quarto], " Mercuries, Diurnals, Play-bills, etc.” ^ 

At the end of the month of August 1663, therefore, 
Roger L’Estrange not only supplanted Muddiman as 
writer of the printed news, but was also armed with 
additional powers against seditious winters and printers. 
Before the end of the year he was to justify his appoint¬ 
ment. 

According to his own account L’Estrange foresaw 
difficulties in this arrangement, and thought that he him¬ 
self, in turn might be removed from the post of writer 
of the printed news. “ I told your lordship,” wrote he 
to Arlington in 1665,® “ that to fit myself for this duty 
[of Surveyor of the Press] I must be at a very great 
expense to furnish myself with a house, a family and 
assistants, besides the very great charge of spies for 
discoveries and the infinite trouble of personal attendance 
upon the press. And I then put the case, to your honour, 
what a ruinous and ridiculous disorder I should find in 
my little affairs if, after the drudgery done of purging 
the press and engaging myself in a further debt to effect 
it, I should then come to be stripped of those benefits 
which his Majesty had granted me in consideration of 

1 The waixant for the grant is snramarized on p. 240 of the Calendar 
for 1O63-4, and is dated August 15. The grant itself followed 
rapidly, for Henry Muddiman’s news-books ceased at the end of the 
month. 

“ Letter to Lord Arlington of October 19 (Thursday), 1665, dated 
from " Canfield House, London.” This is very inadequately sum¬ 
marized on p. 22 of the Calendar of State I^apers for 1665-6. ' 
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the service.” In reply, Lord Arlington, he says, told 
him to “ quit those scruples ” and to rely upon his kind¬ 
ness, and he had received “innumerable expressions of 
the same quality since.” 

Thus a pamphleteer, without any experience in journal¬ 
ism, succeeded the best journalist of his times as the sole 
dispenser of the printed news. The result, as L'Estrange 
had foreseen, was to be disastrous. 

Henry Muddiman’s Mercunus PuUicus and Kingdomes 
(or Kingdoms) Intelligencer therefore ended upon August 20 
and August 24, 1663, respectively, the two news-books 
issued by L'Estrange being entitled The Intelligencer, pub¬ 
lished for the satisfaction and Information of the People. 
With privilege ; and The Newes (with the same addition). 
No. I of the former was issued on Monday, August 31, 
and No. i of the latter on Thursday, September 3. It is 
invariably asserted by modern writers that L’Estrange’s 
periodicals were termed the PtMic Intelligencer, and a 
misreading of Anthony a Wood’s MSS. has aided this 
error; but the Public Intelligencer died for ever in 1660, 
and was never connected with L'Estrange. 

In his first number of the Intelligencer L’Estrange 
recited his patent and expressed his views on the subject 
of the publication of “ printed Intelligence.” He re¬ 
marked, “ A Publick Mercury should never have my vote, 
because I think it makes the multitude too familiar with 
the actions and counsels of their superiors, too prag¬ 
matical and censorious, and gives them not only an itch, 
but a land of colourable right and hcence to be meddling 
with the Government.” Nevertheless, he thought that 
at this juncture “ a paper of that quality ” might be 
“ both safe and expedient.” 

Indeed, perhaps it might even be '' necessary,” for the 
“ humours of the Common people " were " much more 
capable of being tuned and wrought upon by convenient 
hints and touches in the shape and air of a pamphlet 
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than by the strongest reasons and best notions imagin¬ 
able under any other and more sober form whatsoever.” 

There spoke a pamphleteer and not a journalist. And 
then L’Estrange announced, " Once a week may do the 
business, for I intend to utter my news by weight, not 
by measure.” But he would leave himself free “ to 
double at pleasure.” He added, *' One book a week may 
be expected, however, to be published every Thursday 
and finished upon the Tuesday night, leaving Wednesday 
entire for the printing it off.” 

And this was in a pamphlet of one sheet only, or eight 
pages, half the size of Muddiman’s sixteen-page pamphlets, 
and sold at the same price—twopence. After this address, 
six short paragraphs of news followed, carefully spaced 
out, and some advertisements. That was all. " Methinks 
but a simple beginning,” commented Pepys. 

The outcry at the idea of " one book a week ” was so 
great that L'Estrange was compelled to abandon this part 
of his programme, but he stiU continued the smaller-sized 
pamphlets, printing them in larger type and giving very 
little news in them. Commencing with Monday, January 4, 
1664, he numbered and paged the Intelligencer and the 
Newes consecutively. Thus they no longer repeated one 
another. Still the people evidently thought they were 
being cheated of their money’s worth. War with the 
Dutch was fonnally declared on March 4, 1665, but not 
even then did L’Estrange increase his news, and still he 
employed larger type and spaced out his paragraphs. 
Even his ” narratives ” or “ relations,” separately pub¬ 
lished, failed to please. “ All are dissatisfied with it,” 
wrote James Hickes to Williamson of one of them on 
June 10, 1665. “ There is no account of the Duke of 
York’s singular encounter with Opdam. ... Nor is a 
word said of Prince Rupert.” ^ 

1 " Second narration of the signal victory which it pleased Almighty 
God to bestow upon His Majesty, May 3 ’’ (Juue 1665). (Copy with, 
tlio news-books in the Burney Collection.) 
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At last, on June i, 1665, L’Estrange finally doubled 
the size of his journal, increasing it to two sheets (i. e. 
sixteen pages). Thus he could plead a little later on, 
" In doubling the sheet, I doubled also the value,” ^ 
But all that he had done was to give his readers the same 
amount of printed paper as Muddiman, with about half 
the news. 

Before narrating the inevitable consequences of the 
outcry against L'Estrange’s journalism, we must return 
to Henry Muddiman. When the news-books were taken 
from him for the benefit of L'Estrange, Muddiman does 
not seem to have openly resented the transfer. Indeed, 
L'Estrange had so long intrigued for the office that some¬ 
thing of the sort was to be anticipated. And as his 
privilege as '' intelligencer,” with the right of free postage, 
was continued, Muddiman, no doubt, felt that he could 
write L’Estrange out of the field by means of his news¬ 
letters. So when a request was made to him to help 
L’Estrange, Muddiman complied, but exacted a salary of 
£2 a week, more than half the profit of tire news-books, 
then asserted by L’Estrange to have been worth only 
£-200 a year. He does not seem to have placed the whole 
of his resources at L’Estrange’s disposal, and, naturally, 
this arrangement soon came to an end. 

L'Estrange asked that part of Muddiman's privilege 
of free postage, namely, that of free postage of letters from 
his correspondents, should be extended to himself, but 
Sir Philip Frowde, who was Deputy Postmaster, would 
not permit this.^ At the same time, Muddiman, who had 


Letter to Lord Arlington of October 21, 1665, calendared on 
page 22 of tlie Calendar of 1665-6 as, “ Has doubled the size and 
price of the book.” This incorrect rendering, as usual, has misled 
many writers. The price remained the same, twopence. Previous 
to this L’Estrange had been charging twopence for one sheet only. 

“ Calendar S.P. Dom., 16O5-6. p, 106. Letter of Hickes to 
Williamson dated December 18,1665 : " Some time ago Mr. L’Estrange 
wanted to have his letters free, as Mr, Muddiman had, but Sir Phil. 
Frowde refused it and would not allow him, tbroimh one of his creatures 
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always been, in the habit of enclosing the news-books with 
his news-letters, sent out L’Estrange's news-books in 
company with his news-letters, and thus the printed 
news actually became subsidiary to the written news. 
As he had the privilege of sending all his communications 
post free, he, therefore, probably was L'Estrange’s best 
customer. When the clerks at the " Letter Office ” saw 
that Muddiman’s news-letters were accompanied by the 
news-books, they, too, began to send out the news-books 
and some news-letters—^notably James Hickes, to whom 
Muddiman was in the habit of presenting four copies of 
his news-letters every week " to write after.” Though 
the clerks had the privilege of " free postage,” this was 
an abuse, for their privilege was intended to be for official 
correspondence, and not for their own private benefit. 
Thus, of the two journalists, Muddiman was still by far 
the most prosperous. He had some hundreds of corre¬ 
spondents, and as he invariably refused a less fee than £5 
a year for his news-letters, his income was a large one. 
Evidence on this subject will be quoted later on. So he 
married and bought a country house at Earl's Court. 
As the name and actual site of this house can be traced 
to-day in “ Goleherne Court,” the history of the house 
will be of interest. “ Coldhern,” as it was termed in 
Muddiman’s time, was the property of Sir William Lister, 
whose daughter the quondam " Major-General,” John 
Lambert, married. Sir WilUiam Lister died at Coldhern 
in 1648 and Lambert, whose wife had inherited the house, 
then resided in it before his removal to Wimbledon.^ 
Coldhern had thirteen acres of land attached to it, and 
thus Muddiman was enabled to gratify the taste for horses 


at the Post Offico, to receive his letters before the King’s wore given 
out. During the plague, however, he got his letters free through 
Mr. Browne by favour of the Countess of Chesterfield.. Asks if this is 
to continue,” etc. 

^ Dysons’ Environs of London (1795), vol, iii, p. 205. 
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to which personal paragraphs occasionally added by him 
to his news-letters testify 

A remarkable contrast to a modern editor journeying 
to his daily work by the Underground railway was 
presented by the bewigged seventeenth-century news- 
writer, mounted on horseback and travelling to White¬ 
hall or the " Seven Stars ” in the Strand, armed with a 
sword, and a brace of pistols in his holsters, “ because of 
the footpads at Knightsbridge.’' Here, at Coldliern, 
Muddiman lived quietly for the rest of his life,^ mixed 
up ui none of the follies of his time, and content to enter¬ 
tain his country correspondents when they came up to 
town. 

^ In Tiomas Faulkner’s Histoyy of Kensington, p. 432, there is the 
transcript of a contemporary document giving the contents “ of every 
Person’s land in the parish of Kensington and Manor of Earl’s Court.” 
Mr. Arnold, who lived at Bail’s Court House, is entered here as the 
chief landowner, and Mr. Henry " Middleton ” (a common misreading 
for Muddiman) as the owner of thirteen acres freehold. Mr. Arnold is 
stated in the parish register of Kensington parish church to have been 
present at Henry Muddiman’s death “ at Coldhern ” in 1692. 

* His name appears regularly in the ’' Hearth Tax ” lists, imposed 
by 13 and 14 Car. 11 . c. 10 at the rate of as. a hearth. The first pay¬ 
ment was made at Michaelmas 1662. The most perfect list at the 
Record Office is, " A true view of all the fire hearths and stones within 
the County of Middlesex, taken by Roger Higgs, Esq., .Receiver- 
General for the said duty, for one year ended at Lady Day 1C76, and 
presented to hi.s Majesty’s Justices of the general Quarter Sessions of 
the Peace held for the said County, April 12, 1678” (Record Office, 
Chas. II, Subsidies, 143/340). " Earls Court, in Kensington. Math. 

Cliild 5 (hearths); Rich Awberry, 3; Wm. Arnold, 13 ; Edw. Clarke, 2 ; 
Kath. Terrell, 2; Wm. Fox, 2; (Empty, mr. Arnold, owner. 2;) Mr. 
Muddiman, 8; Dr. Hubert, 6.” So there were only nine houses in 
Earl’s Court in those times—a strange contrast to the present day. 



CI-IAPTER IX 

THK FAKNLEY WOOD CONSPIRACY—TWYN AND THE 
PRINTERS OF THE “ SPEECHES AND PRAYERS ” CON¬ 
VICTED—^WILLIAMSON’S DESIGN AGAINST L’ESTRANGE 
AND MUDDIMAN—MUDDIMAN FOUNDS THE LONDON 
GAZETTE — ^L’ESTRANGE APPEALS TO THE KING AND IS 
PENSIOIJED—DEFEAT OF THE PLOT OF WILLIAMSON 
AND JAMES HICKES—SIR WILLIAM MORICE PROTECTS 
MUDDIMAN 

I N 1663 the rising temporarily checked by the execution 
of Tonge and the others came to a head. " In 
June the agitators were sent from Scotland, to 
reconcile the sectaries, and these were entertained at 
one Oldroyd’s house at Dewsbury, better known by the 
name of the ' Divil of Dewsbury.’ ” Afterwards meetings 
were held at a place called " Stank House,” in the same 
county, " whence Marsden and Palmer were sent to 
London as agitators to the Council of Six.’ On their 
return to Yorkshire they brought orders to rise on the 
12th of October, " with assurance that the insurrection 
should be general and Whitehall attempted. Nottingham, 
Gloucester and Newcastle were to be seized for passes 
over the Tyne, Trent and Severn, and Boston in Lincoln¬ 
shire for a port, to receive succours and ammunition from 
Holland and other foreign parts. York they aimed at, 
but of Hull they despaired.” All “ the gentry ” were 

168 
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to be secured, and officers and soldiers listed aU over 
England. The objects were “ to re-establish a gospel 
magistracy and ministry and to restore the Long Parlia¬ 
ment, as the only basis they could build upon. And 
lastly to curb the clergy, gentry and lawyers. This is 
the sum of the whole matter.” ^ 

Whilst all the preparations were being made in the 
north of England, Roger L’Estrange had got upon the track 
of the conspiracy in London. Chapman was in gaol for 
writing the Fhenix, fortunately for himself, and was not 
discharged until May 8, 1664,2 when he gave a bond with 
two sureties in ^^300 for his good behaviour. “ Elephant " 
Smith, too, was in hold, and Calvert was dead before 
the end of August. So the Council of Six gave orders 
to John Twyn, of Smitlifield, to print their manifesto, to 
be circulated in London at the rising on October 12. Like 
Venner's Door of Hope, this document appears to have 
been composed by a Fifth Monarchy man, but it is not 
possible to be quite sure about this, as no complete copy 
is in existence. Twyn was arrested in the act of printing 
the book and was examined on October 9, three days before 
the rising was appointed to take place.® 

The book printed by Twyn was sent to him by Elizabeth 
Calvert, the widow of Giles, by her maid Elizabeth Evans. 
It was entitled, “ A Treatise of the Execution of Justice; 
wherein is clearly proved that the E.xecution of Judgment 
and Justice, is as well the Peoples as the Magistrates duty, 
and if the Magistrates pervert Judgment, the people are 
bound by the Law of God to execute judgment without 
them and upon them.” Twyn had already printed, 
corrected and read over the first two sheets. For 1000 
copies of these he had received 40s. A sheet seized by 

^ An Exact Accoufii cf the daily proceedings of the Commissioners of Oyer 
and Terminer at York. Against the late horrid and bloody conspirators 
{1664). There w a copy of this tract in the Library of Lincoln’s Inn. 

“ Cal. S.P. Dorn., 1663-4, P- 582. 

“ /bid., p. 292. The name is misspelt " Tvinne.” 
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L’Estrange (pp. 25 to 32) stiU remains among the State 
Papers.^ 

The tract ordered the “ Saints ” to sell their garments 
and buy swords with which to " execute justice ” upon the 
ju-dges and magistrates, and to exterminate the King and 
the House of Stuart in revenge for the regicides and traitors 
executed since 1660. The necessary precautions were 
taken in London, thei'efore, and no rising took place. It 
was otherwise in the north of England, where a rendezvous 
took place at Famley Wood, three miles from the then small 
town of Leeds. Here, thirty or forty men in arms were 
captured and tried at York Assizes, commencing on 
January 9 in the following year. One of the conspirators 
was named Oates (who turned King’s evidence), and 
among the twenty condemned and executed at various 
places in the county was Peregrine Corney, a preaching 
anabaptist, who, " from the text ‘ Faithful and true are 
those which follow the Lamb,’ inferred the lawfulnesse of 
the design so it were carried on for love of the cause and 
not for by-ends.” ® 

When the judges returned, in the following month, 
John Twyn and the surviving printers and publishers of 
the Phonix and the " Speeches and Prayers ” of the ten 
regicides executed in 1660 were tried. Twyn was indicted 
for high treason. He could have saved his life by disclos¬ 
ing the names of the Council of Six or of the writers 
of the book he had printed. He refused to do so and was 
executed in Smithfield on February 24. The wretched 
old woman, Elizabeth Calvert, escaped scot free. Con¬ 
tinually imprisoned for printing seditious and fraudulent 


* Inadequately described on -p. 407 of tlie Calendar of State Papers 
for 1663-4. A long quotation from this sheet is set out in Notes 
Wild Queries, Series ii, viii. pp. 122-4. 

* In addition to the tract cited, The Newes, No. 4 for January 14. 
1663/4, and Inielligsncer, No. 5 for January 18, 1663/4, contain a great 
deal of information. See afio the 1O62 edition of the “ Panther 
Prophecy " for the prediction at the end of the rising in October 1663. 
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books, she survived until October 1674, when she died^ 
bequeatliing her body “ to be decently buried among the 
baptists.” ^ Thomas Brewster, the publisher, Simon 
Dover, the printer, and Nathan Brooks, the bookbinder, 
of the " Speeches and Prayers ” of the ten regicides 
executed in 1660 were, by the King’s clemency, indicted 
and convicted for misdemeanour only and were heavily 
fined and imprisoned. " Be it known to the Reader,” 
said the official account of the trial of the four,® ” that 
this book was not, as it pretends to be, a true account 
of the words (written or spoken) of dying men, but 
a meer forgery and imposture, fathered upon those 
who were executed, but contrived by the traytors that 
’scaped; as deeming it their safest way to pubhsh the 
designs of the living in the words of the dead and the most 
conducing to their project of destroying the present King, 
to persuade the multitude into a good opinion of the mur¬ 
der of the last. To conclude. Notorious it is that the 
whole libel is a cheat, the letters and speeches a counterfeit 
and framed only by recommending one rebellion to stir 
up another.” 

Brewster and Dover both died in prison two months 
later on.® Roger L’Estrange had justified his appoint¬ 
ment and had broken up the loiot of dishonest book¬ 
sellers. No more books of “ Prodigies ” were issued. 
Conspiracies there were, but no more serious attempts at 
rebellion for fourteen years, and then the gravest crisis of 
all was to break out, under very different auspices than 
those of the mean men whose fate has been chronicled. 
The Press was “ in order,” so far as it is possible for the 
Press to be “ in order ” irader repression. 

1 Will of Eliz. Calvert. P.C.C. Dycer, 12. 

^ '' An Exact Narrative of the Tryal and Condemnation of John 
Twyii . . . with the tryals of Thomas Brewster . . . Simon Dover . . . 
Nathan Broolts,” etc. “ Published by authority. Printed by Thomas 
Mabb for Henry Brome, 1664.” The reprint of this in " State Trials " is 
mutilated and worthless, 

* The Newes for April 28, 1664. ■ 
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In the meantime Williamson had watched Muddiman’s 
prosperity with a greedy eye. Marchamont Nedham had 
never sent out news-letters, and the precedent had been 
set by Thurloe of allotting one-half of the profits of the 
news-books written by Nedliam to the under-secretary, 
who presumably acted as Thuiioe’s deputy in revising 
tliern. But Muddiman, although he had lost the news- 
books, was subject to no supervision. Prudence, of course, 
prevented him from making comments in his news-letters 
which might be unacceptable to the Government, and he 
did not correspond with disloyal subscribers. Williamson 
did not even know to whom his news-letters were sent. 
He “ several times asked for a list of his correspondents, 
but was refused.” Muddiman did not trust him. So 
the cunning under-secretary fonned the plan of getting 
the whole of the intelligence of the kingdom into his own 
hands. To get rid of L’Estrange would not be a difficult 
matter, for his failure to satisfy the public was notorious. 
And as the press was now " in order,” the seditious 
publishers suppressed, and little work left for I/Estrange 
to do beyond keeping the press within the limits to which 
he had reduced it, Williamson vmited for an opportunity 
to pension off the ” Surveyor of the Press ” with a small 
sum and place Muddiman in the same relationship to 
himself as Nedham had been to Thurloe. Whether he 
proposed to pay Muddiman a similar salary to that he 
eventually offered to L’Estrange, viz. £100 a year*, there 
is nothing to show, but probably some arrangement of 
this kind was contemplated, for Muddiman was to write 
the " news-books ” once more, and a certain number of 
Muddiman’s correspondents were allotted by Williamson 
to his fellow-conspirator, James liickes of the ” Letter 
Office,” as his share of the spoils. 

It is important to bear in mind that there were no 
other news-books in existence at this time than those 
written by L’Estrange, and no other news-letters other than 
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those sent out by Muddiman. The latter’s privilege and 
“ free postage ” rendered aU outside competition impossible 
up to the year 1679, when Oates’s plot was in full swingd 

One cii'cumstance, and one only, rendered this scheme 
possible, and it was that Williamson knew Arlington was 
about to receive a grant for ten years of the office of Post¬ 
master-General, the grant to the then lessee, O’Neal, 
expiring in 1667. 

The warrant for the grant to Lord Arhngton in succes¬ 
sion to O’Neale was signed and dated on October 5,1665,® 
and thus Williamson thought that he himself would be 
the real Postmaster-General, and that if Muddiman did 
not yield to his terms, he would be able to withdraw his 
privilege of free postage and forbid him access to the 
Secretary of State’s offices, L’Estrange, however, had 
first to be disposed of, and the outcry against his journalism, 
coupled with the presence of the Court at Oxford on account 
of the plague in London, gave a plausible excuse for the 
printing of an official journal there. During the first 
part of the Court’s absence from London, Muddiman had 
remained in' charge of Lord Arlington’s office, opening 
letters and sending them on to Williamson at Oxfor-d.® 


^ There were no other news-letters until Williamson, through his 
clerks, Francis, Ball and Yard, also sent out news-letters, commencing 
with the year 1666. Nevertheless written news was to be found in 
London cofiee-houscs in 1674. so that it was proposed to suppress not 
only the coffee-houses, but also the sale of coffee itself (see the " Pro¬ 
clamations ” on this subject). The dealers in coffee, however, pointed 
out that they would lose money if they were proliibited from disposing 
of their stock, and thus the Proclamation was not acted upon, a further 
Proclamation granting a respite. But, owing to the heavy postage 
rates, the news found in London coffee-houses did uot cii'culate in the 
country, and Williamson’s competition with Muddiman was of the 
feeblest kind. 

« Cal. S.P. Dom., 1665-6, p. 5. 

“ There are a number of letters from Muddiman to Williamson at 
this time which prove this, On p. 521 of the Calendar for 1665-6 
is summarized a letter in which he says that he sends on the foreign 
letters, ” not knowing how it would be taken at Court were he to open 
them.” On the same day, August 17, Hickes complained to Williamson 
that Muddiman’s taking abstracts of the Secretaries’ letters delayed his 
sending tliem off to Oxford. 
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After the warrant for Lord Arlington’s grant of the 
Postmastership was signed, therefore, Muddiman was 
summoned by Arlington to Oxfoi'd and instructed to write 
the new official journal. But before this periodical ap¬ 
peared Williamson opened his campaign, by composing 
a letter for Lord Arlington to sign and by sending this to 
L’Estrange in London. He himself remained in the 
background and did not write to L’Estrange.^ Arlington’s 
letter was as follows : 

'■ Oxoii, y' 15 Oci, 1665. 

'' Sir, 

" I am sorry the distance in which we are from 
you deprives me of the occasion of helping and directing 
you in the composing of the public news, as would be better 
for his Majesty’s service and your own reputation. I 
have often advised you to agree with Mr, Muddiman 
in this matter, who, having had the good luck and opportu¬ 
nity of falling into the channel of these things, would have 
been very useful to you. And, in despair of seeing this 
effected in the future, I take the freedom to propose to 
you that, if you will relinquish to me your whole right in 
the composing and profit of the news-book, I will procure 
for you in recompense of it a salary from his Majesty of 
£100 per an. which shall be paid through my hands, 
being put to (account ?) for it. If I tax it too low you 

‘ The draft or copy of this letter, in Williamson’s handwriting, is 
in.sufficiently and incorrectly summarized on p. 15 of the Calendar 
for 1G65-6 and wrongly attributed to Williaiiison. Mrs. Green, in 
the first page of the ITefacc to this Calendar, makes the following 
assertions : 

" Joseph Williamson, afterwards Sir Joseph Williamson and Secretary 
of State, took upon himself the editorship of the London Gazette, 
supplanting in that office Roger L’Estrangc, survayor of the Press. On 
October 15, 1665, he wrote to L’Estvangc declining an application for 
assistance in collecting news, but offering to procure him a salary of 
£100 a year if he were willing to give up his right in the news-book.” 
This, of course, is absm-dly untrue. L’Esftangc made no application 
at ail, and the letter Mns, Green supposed to have been written by 
Williamson, because the draft was in his handwriting, was signed by 
Arlington. The first sentence of L’Estrango's reply to Arlington proves 
th'- 
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must blame yourself for having told me several times 
that the duty of it is very burthensome to you and the 
profit inconsiderable. I pray you let me have your answer 
to this by the first, and to assure yourself in the meantime 
that I have the same desire and inclination to serve you 
in all things in my power that I have ever professed, and 
that even this proposition proceeds from that root. 

"Mr. L’Esteange.”^ 

In the greatest alarm at this threatened loss of the news- 
book L’Estrange wrote to Lord Arlington by each post 
the following week. On Tuesday, Oct. 17, he wrote :— 

" My Lord, 

" I have passed many a thought upon your letter 
of the 15th instant, which I had the honour to receive 
yesterday; wherein, upon the whole matter I find only 
fresh and abundant instances of your exceeding generosity 
and goodness, which I shall ever acknowledge with an 
eternal submission and respect. 

“ Your lordslxip is pleased to charge mee with some mis¬ 
carriages m the publique intelligence since I was out of 
distance of your express direction. Wherein I dare not 
justify inyselfe, although upon a strict reflection I cannot 
pitch upon the particular. But I hope the services I have 
rendered Ms Majesty otherwise during the time of liberty 
and contagion and the hazzards I have undergone upon 
that account weigh down those failings. 

“As to Mr. Muddyman, I did once make use of him. 
I found him very short of intelligence, but it was during 
Mr. Williamson’s sicloiess and that perchance might be the 
reason of it. Now if Mr. Williamson would be pleased 
to engage him to deal more openly witlr me, I should take 
the same agreement over again for an obligation and 
immediately put that wheele again in motion. 

“ Touching your lordship’s proposal of my relinquisMng 

^ Calendar S.P. Dom. Charles II, 1665-6, p. 15. The above is a 
transcript of tlio whole of the draft in Williaiiison’s handwriting. 
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my right in the Newes book, upon a consideration exprest, 
it is certaine that both in gi'atitude and justice your power 
over me is without limits. But this let me offer withall, 
that it would utterly ruin me, the book being come now to 
above £400 a year. And I did ill explain myself if I was 
understood to compla}?!! of the neweshook, for my trouble 
was the exclusive charge of entertaining spyes and 
instruments for the reducing of the press, which cost me 
about £500 out of my pocket the first year, and if your 
lordship had not most charitably provided me £200 from 
his Majesty, for my supply, I had found a greater obstruc¬ 
tion in the work. 

" I shall give you, my lord, no further trouble at present 
than to present you with the wishes of all imaginable 
comforts. 

" My lord, your most obliged and ever obedient servant 

‘‘ Roger L’Estrange.” ^ 

By the next post, of Thursday, the 19th, L'Estrange 
wrote again at very great length, repeated and increased 
his arguments and acknowledged that an " overture" 
had been made to Nedham, “ when you were again pleased 
to repeat yoiir bounty, in assuring me that you would 
make it your interest to see me otherwise wcU provided 
for, before I should be dispossessed of what I had.” 

He added that he had incurred a debt " of nigh £3000 ” 
in the King’s service and had never gained from his office. 
" And yet (however my writing be denied) even according 
to Mr. Muddyman’s own calculation the newes book is 
now worth treble to what I found it, and the first brunt 
of my business as Surveyor of the Press being over, I was 
in hope to draw from it a comfortable subsistence.” This 
increase of income, of course, was the real cause of the 
complaints against him. He charged the same as Muddi- 
man, and gave little for tlie money. 


1 Cal. S.P. Don., 1665-6, p. 17 (original letter). 
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Moreover, he added that the “ quality of my employ¬ 
ment was to teaze and persecute the whole rabble of the 
faction, which I have done to such a degree that I have 
drawn upon my head all the malice imaginable. And 
can it be that now I am to be delivered up to those very 
people for a sacrifice, and with the brand of a fool upon 
me into the bargain ? ” And, “ the newes book was given 
me to balance my service about the press, and in doing 
my work be judge, my lord, if I do not deserve my wages.” 

Finally, his services during the pestilence deserved 
recognition. For he had worked— 

" till the plague came into my own family and, in truth, 
into most of the houses where I had to do, there being near 
80 of the printing trade already dead of the siclcness, 
besides that Mr. Lye (as by your lordships order) told me 
that your honour was resolved to recommend my diligence 
and perseverance to his Majesty upon that very account. 
Now after all this (if I may credit what I hear) I am marked 
out for beggary, infamy and contempt; and, briefly, for 
the worst that can befall an honest man and (to deal 
plainly) without being informed of any offence. But 
God’s wiU and his Majesty’s be done, I hope the best and 
I fortify myself for the worst and dare cast the whole 
upon this issue, that if then I fall it is beyond aU precedent. 

" I have served his Majesty and his blessed father 
almost thirty years with as great a passion and constancy 
(through aU hazards and extremities) as human nature 
is capable of. Much of my fortune, my lord, is in your 
hand. If you think me worthy of your favour it will 
become me to endeavour that you never repent it. 
And I hope that his Majesty’s interest wiU not be the less 
for rewarding a faith so inviolable and so unlimited an 
obedience. I doubt not but your lordship has received 
mine of Tuesday last, so that I may now close this with 
the protestation that you have not anyone more (faithful) 

N 
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in the world than, my lord, your honour’s most obedient 
servant—R oger L’Estrange.” 

This letter seems to have remained unanswered, and on 
the following Saturday, October 21, L’Estrange made his 
last appeal, in which he stated that “ by doubling the 
sheet ” of the news-book " I doubled also the value," and 
repeated his offer to agree with Muddiman as before for 
" three pound a week.” For, said he, “ most certain it 
is that of £200 p. annum as I found it (the news-book) at 
the beginning, I have brought it up to above £500, and 
even at this instant it is worth ;|f400, when the sale is at 
the worst.” 

It is very doubtful whether Lord Arlington ever saw 
either of these three letters, and in this case the reason 
why they still remain among Williamson’s correspondence 
is explained. Arlington " left all to his man Williamson.” 

In spite of L’Estrange’s protests, the projected new 
paper appeared, was styled the Oxford Gazette, Published 
by Authority, and was issued twice a week. The first 
number was undated, but appeared on November 16,1665,’' 
and was printed by the University printer, Leonard 
Lichfield. 

The sxxccess of the Gazette was instantaneous, and 
Williamson claimed all the credit for it. He seems to 
have encouraged the belief that he himself was its writer. 
When it was reprinted in London by Thomas Newcombe, 
Pepys wrote, “ This day (November 22, 1665) the first 
of the Oxford Gazettes came out, which is very pretty, full 
of newes and no folly in it. Wrote by Williamson.” It 
is sad to be compelled to point out that the absence of 
folly referred to the absence of anything in the shape of a 
leading article. Muddiman knew his business and that 

There have been many mistakes about the exact date. The first 
number was not dated at all, though the news contained in it began 
with November 7, but the second number was dated for “16-20 Noy.,” 
so that tlie flr.st appeared for November 7-16, and thus should be cit^d 
as from the i6th—not the 7tb. 
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the public wanted news, not disquisitions about the ini¬ 
quities of the dissenters and seditious printers. Hickes 
wrote to Williamson on November 18, 1665, that he had 
disposed of all the " gazetts ” sent him (five quires) " to 
our clerks and by my book woman to the Exchange 
yesterday; and in few words, no publick intelligence to 
this day ever received so general an applause. And I 
hope you have ordered it so as that they may be printed 
here in London for the general content of all.” ^ No 
others would be sent for, he added. 

The Oxford Gazette was only " half a sheet in folio,” 
II inches by 6|-, but it was closely printed in two columns 
on both sides and contained no advertisements. For 
many years to come this size and style was maintained, 
advertisements being added after Muddiman's editorship 
had ceased. Thus the Gazette was exactly the same size 
and shape as Muddiman's news-letters (a whole sheet 
folded once), more easily folded up with them than the 
preceding pamphlets; and, it must be admitted, was 
entirely supplementary to the news-letters, which con¬ 
tained parliamentary proceedings and other news not 
allowed to be printed. Only the weU-to-do classes or 
coffee-houses could afford the luxury of a news-letter, for 
a year was by no means a small sum in those days, and 
as the Gazettes (Anthony a Wood tells us) were sold for a 
penny each, the " people,” as L’Estrange terms them, had 
to content themselves with the printed news for an annual 
expenditure of about 9s. 

Thus the age of quarto pamphlets had passed for ever. 
The " paper,” later on to be termed '' newes paper," was 
in being.® 

^ Original letter of November i8, 1665. 

“ The first instance of the term " paper ” applied to printed news 
is, I think, in a letter from Lord Arlington to Sir William Temple, on 
June II, 1666, in which he says : “ I must refer you to the piinted 
Papers to supply what was wanting of the relation you had by the last ” 
(Arlington’s letters to Temple, Ed. Thos. Bebington, 1701). Again, 
writing to Temple on October iS, 1667, Arlington said ; " I must refer 
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At first, Roger L’Estrange made an attempt to compete 
witli the new Gazelie by imitating its form and size. He 
also issued a first number of a " paper,” entitling it 
Puhlick Intelligence. With Sole Privilege, on November 29, 
1665,^ was compelled to discontinue it, on finding 
that he had no news-letters to send out with it, and 
insufficient news with which to fill it. He at once reverted 
to his pamphlets, and decided to adopt a better means of 
obtaining satisfaction, by an appeal to the King. As 
a result, Charles II came to a very just decision. He 
ordered that the £100 a year Arlington had offered should 
be paid to L’Estrange out of the profits of the news-books, 
but that the news-books should be “ taken into the offices 
of the Secretaries of State.” In addition, L'Estrange was 
to be paid another ^^200 by Arlington out of the secret 
service money, as well as “ extraordinary expenses in the 
discovery of libels according to bills made out by him." 
Charles 11, it is added, had appreciated very much 
L’Estrange’s services as '' Overseer of the Press, which 
he had reduced to that degree that his Majesty said 
several times he wondered how it could be done.” ^ 

The first part of Williamson’s plot, therefore, was 
defeated. Neither he himself nor Lord Arlington received 
any assignment or grant of the " news-book,” which was 
" taken into the Secretaries offices.” Both Secretaries 
of State, therefore, proposed to issue a ” news-book ” or 
" paper ”—a fact which Muddiman was swift to note— 


you to our newos jjaper-s, for a further account of the proceedings of 
Parliament.” Hero the reference is to tlie " nows-lettGr.s ’’ .sent out by 
Williamson’s clerks, and by Muddiman. for Sir William Morice. 

' This contained the following preface : " By this time you may 
perceive, my masters, that your intelligencer has changed his title, his 
form and his day, for which I could give you twenty shrewd reasons if 
I were not obliged to gratifie a point of prudence in myself [rather] than 
a curiosity in others; and I do fissure you there i.s both discretion and 
modesty in the case. This short accompt will serve to satisfie the wise, 
and I shall leave the rest to content themselves at leisure.” 

^ MSS. of the Marquess ol Ormonde, N.S. vol. iii. pp. 351-2. A long 
statement, accompanied by a certificate from Arlington 
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and the Gazette had been saddled with the charge of £iqo 
a year, while L'Estrange himself had been pensioned with 
^£300 a year and was to be allowed all his expenses in 
addition. According to Anthony a Wood, L’Estrange 
ceased journalism on January 29, 1666.^- 

The assertions made in the Preface to the Calendar of 
State Papers (p. viii) that “ the editorship ” (of the 
Gazette) “ was handed over to Williamson, whose official 
position, combined with his laborious business habits 
well fitted him for the post,” are incorrect. Business 
habits do not qualify anyone to be an editor, and William¬ 
son’s official position prohibited his writing the Gazette. 
Two Gazettes, therefore, were to be issued, one from 
the offices of Sir William Morice, the senior Secretary, as 
well as that from the offices of Lord Arlington. 

Before giving the proofs of this I must describe William¬ 
son’s attack upon Muddiman, carried out by Hickes; for 
Williamson, as usual, remained in the background, and left 
Hickes to take all the risks. James Hickes was probably 
a native of Nantwich, and had been employed in the 
management of the Posts ever since the year 1637, when the 
" Letter Office " was first set up, and he had then taken 
part in the formation of the " Chester road.” His antece¬ 
dents can be traced, partly in the Journals of the Houses 
of Lords and Commons for 1642, and partly in his own 
petition to the King, in 1660, for the continuance of his 
clerkship in the Letter Office.® His strongest claim for 
re-employment then lay in the fact that his father, aged 

* Anthony a, Wood’s life of Marchamont Nedham in Athencs Oxonienses, 
iii. 1185. The final numbers of L’Kstrango’s IntelUgenoer and Nmes 
are only to be seen in Wood’s collections at the Bodleian. (Wood, 392.) 
Wood’s note at the end is, " Roger L’Estrange desisted from writing 
his news. Because the gazets which were out twice a week took up 
ail.” 

2 Hickes’s petition is set out in Appendix A. Mr. J. C. Hemmeon’a 
History of the British Post Office ” (Harvard, 1912) contains an account 
of Hickes and is the best book yet published on the subject, but this 
writer has failed to notice the distinction between the " Posts,” or means 
of transport, and the " Letter Office.” 
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seventy-four, had been killed at Edgehill, to his own 
“ great loss and damage,” and that he himself had been 
imprisoned in the course of the disputes over the ownership 
of the Posts in the year 1G42; the gist of the whole matter 
really being that Hickes sided with Prideaux, who was 
afterwards a member of Cromwell’s Council of State, 
and against the Earl of Warwick, the House of Lords 
claimant to the office of Postmaster. He had been 
rewarded for his support of Prideaux by a clerkship in 
the “ Letter Office " in London, at a salary of £100 a year 
under Cromwell, and this post and salary were confirmed 
to him at the Restoration in 1660. The whole course of 
the plot between Williamson and Hickes against Muddi- 
man can bo traced in great detail in Hickes’s voluminous 
correspondence with, the under-secretary, though the whole 
story told by him is that of a declared enemy. On Muddi- 
man’s side there is no other evidence than his circular 
to his clients in 1666, a copy of which was taken by Hickes. 

Other clerks in the Letter Office, notably Edmund 
Sawtcll, and Mr. Hall, who was at the time in charge of a 
branch cstaiDlishmeut (probably for the Government's 
service) at the “ Round House,” at the end of St. Martin’s 
Lane, warned Muddiman in August 1665 of the plot 
between Hickes and Williamson, and that the former was 
trying to take lists of his correspondents, and had written 
to some of them. Muddiman was asserted to have said 
that he only remained in Lord Arlington’s office beca.use 
he knew that if he migrated to the office of the other 
Secretary of State, Williamson would then have been able 
to obtain a list of his correspondents from the other under¬ 
secretary. Muddiman thereupon became “ very strange 
and jelious in all his deportments ” towards Hickes, 
who then accused him of sending out little but the common 
news-books, to the prejudice of the post-office clerks. 
Muddiman thereupon snubbed Hickes, telling him that 
his news-letters went out upon the King’s account. 
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When, therefore, he was summoned to Oxford to write 
the Gazelle, Muddiman knew very well what would happen 
with regard to his news-letters, and made arrangements 
with Sawtell to send the bulk of his news-letters to him 
under cover and thus frustrate the plans of the conspirators 
to obtain a complete list. At the same time, a number 
were sent in the ordinai-y way, to be initialled by Hickes. 
During the week ending December i, 1665, Hickes copied 
the addresses of all the news-letters passing through his 
own hands, making two copies of the hst, and sent one of 
them to Williamson at Oxford.^ 

To this list he appended the note, " I owne 28, For 
his own accompt at least 76.” Twenty-eight corre- 
pondents, at a year each, would have very much more 
than doubled Hickes’s salary of {zoo a year. The motive 
for him to join in Williamson’s little scheme was therefore 
very clear. The lists betray the furtive manner in which 
they were taken by their spelling, which is unusually bad, 
even for Hickes, On December 3 he wrote to Williamson: 
“ For your own correspondents, you know best how now 
to order and direct, I having sent you a list of aU Mr. 
Muddiman corresponds with, by which you may know 
your management by him. And they reel for himselfe, 
which I suppose signifies more of profit to him than of 
advice to you, and the more advantageous to Iiim by their 
freedom in passing free without postage.” 

Sawtell told Muddiman of what Hickes had done, 
and the latter then sent no more of his letters to Hickes, 
stopped the presents of his news-letters to him, and 
transmitted aU his news-letters from Oxford to Hall or 
to Sawtell. 

Hickes’s true character then came out at once, in a 
venomous attempt to get SawteU into trouble. Writing 
to Williamson on January 10, 1666, Hickes, after saying 

^ The lists, which add the postage, and give the different “ roads,” 
are of vary great interest in Post Office history. I have therefore set 
the principal list out in full in Appendix B. 
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that the City was discontented at a report that Parliament 
was to meet at Oxford, went on : “ The Lord in niercie 
give us contented hearts to fit us for Himself, if it be His 
blessed will. And while we live that we may live to His 
glory. Thus commending you to protection and keeping 
of the Almighty I take leave and respectfully am. Sir, 
your most humble servant, James Hickes.” To this 
pious exordium he added a postscript: “ I do pray you 
to write two or three smart woi’ds to the purpose that my 
lord (Arlington) understands that I keep the King’s letters 
longer in my hands than I ought . . . the reason, I hint 
this much, is that Mr. Muddiman’s agent [.s-fc] Mr. Sawtcll 
when I am going suddenly to make up [the letter bag] 
gallops to the tavern, whence I must send for him to make 
up Mr. Muddiman’s. . . . And, as I am informed he 
(Muddiinan) threatens me, as yet I dare not send away 
my letters without his, if I do I shall hear of it to some 
purpose, but I take no notice of anything of this nature, 
but if I .stray a hair’s breadth beyond my lords orders and 
yours, hang mo.” ^ 

Among Williamson’s friends was numbered Sir George 
Downing, and if the maxim " noscitur a sociis ” held 
good, then Williamson’s character cannot have been a 
good one, for it is not possible to say a favourable word of 
Sir Geoi'gc Downing. As far back as 1659 Broderick 
had written to Lord Clarendon that Downing was “ as 
ari'ant a rascal as lives among men,” " and since then he 
had proved the truth of the remark by betraying his old 
friends and associates, the regicides Barksted, Okey, and 
Corbet, who had taken refuge in Holland, and who, thanks 
to Down ing, were captured, extradited and executed. The 

1 Uiitrutlifuily suramarizotl on p. 198 ofi tho Calendar for 1665-6 
as follows : " Mr. Miiddiraaii’s agent Mr. .Sawtoll gallops up when the 
writer is makuig up I.ord Arlington’s letters to send by express, and 
tbrcEvtons him if he will not at onco make up Muddinian’.'i letters and 
send them at the same time. Bogs directions.” Thi.s utterly obscures 
the whole moaning of the letter. 

• Decemhor 16,1659. Clarendon’s State Papers, iii. 630. 
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service he rendered was no doubt a valuable one to the 
Government, but common decency should have fox'bidden 
Downing from effecting it. Downing heard a good deal 
of what was going on in London, and wrote from West¬ 
minster to Williamson on January 13, 1666 ; “ A friend 
of mine and yours desired me to give you a hint that Mr. 
Mudiford [sic], your instrument, is somewhat discontented 
and would have had him carry him to Secretary Morice 
to have engaged there, but he persuaded him to desist 
and stopped him for that time. You will make the use 
of it to keep him to you.” ^ 

Obviously alarmed at this, Williamson wrote twice to 
Downing (there was a daily post from the Court to London) 
and on the i6th Downing reiterated his warning : 

" I have yours of the 14th and 15th instant. . . . 
My friend told me,” wrote he, ” that Muddiman in down¬ 
right earnest desired him to carry him to tlie party men¬ 
tioned in my last, and the account upon which he said it 
was to carry him his intelligence as he had done to 
you, and so also by consequence help the other Gazette. 

I know not Muddiman if I see Mm, and you arc best judge 
of the consequences of the thing; keep this information 
to yourself.” ^ 

Williamson then ordered Hickes to stop Muddiman’s 
letters, thinking, no doubt, that tins would bring Muddi¬ 
man to his knees. On January 17 Hickes wrote to William¬ 
son that he had done so, and was returning the packets 
of letters as they came in.® On January 20 Hickes 
wrote to Williamson that he always treated Muddiman 
with respect, but thought that ho kept most of his news 
to make up his news-letters (instead of inserting it in the 
Gazclte). But, he wound up, " Mr. Sawtell cries him up as 
the ‘ author ’ of the Gazette,” ^ 

1 Original letter. S.P. Dorn. Chas. II, VoL 145, No. 8. 

\md., No. 52. 

“ Cal. S.P. Doin., 1665-6, p. 208. 

* Tbi^ 
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The Court removed from Oxford to Hampton Court 
on January 37, and to Wliitohall during the follovring 
week, so that No. 23 of the Oxford Gazette, published on 
February i, was the last to bear that title. With No. 24, 
issuedfor February 1-5,1666, the title was changed to that 
of d'he London Gazelle, retained Iry it to the present day. 
This number and numl)er 25, published on February 8, 
were the last written by Henry Muddiman,^ who was now 
back in London and thus was enabled better to defend 
himself. Directly he returned to London he saw William¬ 
son, and failing to agree with him, offered his services to 
Secretary Sir William Morice, who engaged him to write 
another official journal under the censorship of his own 
under-secretary, John Cook. With John Cook Mucldiman 
remained for years to come. Cook was appointed Latin 
Seci-etary in December 1681, in succession to Nicholas 
Oudart.“ Williamson then wrote at orme to Charles 
Perrot of Gray’s Inn and engaged him to write the 
Gazelle in Muddimanfs place. Miiddiman liad countered 
the stop placed upon his news-letters by handing Hickes 
Secretary Morice’s order, and in order to prevent Hickes’s 
designs upon his news-letters, abandoned the miscellaneous 
crests with which he had been in the habit of scaling his 
letters, and adopted a new seal, a curiomsly intricate 
device of crosses and circles.'^ He also gave notice to all 

^ " NamiUvo ” t>n lickoK, paragraph 7. The date of the last number 
wriUen by Muddiniau is liscd by ids circular of Itebnuiry 2.). 

® Muddiiuan’.s news-letter of December ai{, 16S1. 

® IViTOt’s reply to Williamson was dated February i\, 1660, and is to 
be found on p. 2:12 of the Calendar. Charles Perrot graduated M,A. 
from Oriel College, Oxford, in 1O53, and died in 1677, According to 
Anthony .'I Wood {Alheuai Oxoaiofises, iii, 11S5) he wrote the GatieUe, 
though not constantly, until 1671. This is corroborated by the notices 
of lihu in the Stale Papers. Perrot was succeeded by Williamson's 
clerk Robert Yard, whose iicws-lcttera are to bo found in the J.e 
Fleming Calendar. On May rr, 1670, W. Chetwyiid wrote to Williain- 
soii, “ t hope 1 may hoar your I'arrot talk once a week,” 

‘ To counterfeit the new seal would have been forgery. Richard 
Watts, writing to Williamson on March 5, infonnod him of IVfuddiman’s 
new seal and said that it was dovi.sccI to prevent Hiefcos’s " designs.” 
This seal was in u.so up to 1670, when Muddimau changed it for the crest 
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his correspondents to send their letters to John Cook, 
secretary to Sir William Morice, his Majesty's first {i. c. 
earliest) Principal Secretary, and terminated Hickes’s 
objections to the first order for free postage handed to 
him, by giving him Sir William Morice’s general order. 

But the two conspirators had already decided not to let 
the valuable news-letter correspondence slip out of their 
hands without another effort; so Hickes drew up a circular, 
to be sent round to Muddiman’s correspondents, whose 
names he had succeeded in taking. The circular was 
secretly sent out in Hickes’s own name, not Williamson’s, 
and runs as follows ; 

“Sr, 

“ You have scene (untill of late) my Name upon 
Mr. Muddiman’s letters, by which they have come franck 
to your hands. Now please to give me leave to acquaint 
you that Mr. Muddiman is dismissed from the Management 
of that correspondance hee formerly was intrusted with 
By the Right ITon^'o the Lord Arlington his Mats principall 
secretarie of State. And tire honor’d Joseph Williamson 
Esqr his honw Sccretr, for that hee hath contrived and 
managed that correspondance to his owne particular 
advantage. And not for the service of his Mati« and those 
persons of horn as hee ought and they expected hee should 
have done. And being dismissed from that trust, and 
from the sight of any of their letters of correspondance 
much cannot be expected to be communicated by him 
unto you, And for as much as formerly I was by Order 
Comanded to take care of the Conveyance of his letters 
& franck them to whom directed, I am by the same -person 
[this was untrue] comanded the contrary. Which I thought 

and coar oJ; arms of tho Paulots, " difterenced ” by a orescent. He was 
the only news-letter writer ever permitted to head his letters “ White¬ 
hall,” and by this heading and the seals in question his news-letters are 
easily identified. For a list of unidentified or wrongly identified letters 
by him to be found in the State Papers (stolen in transit by Hickes 
for Williamson’s use), see Appendix G, 
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fit to make known unto yon and to assure you that 
respect upon your commands soe farr as in the power of 
him that is 

“ Sr, 

" yof most humble servant, 
“James IlrcicEs. 

“ Ja. Hickes his Lr. 

" I.ottpr Office I.oiul, fcbniary y" 13 to 15. 65. 

Endorsed--' 1663. fob. y" 13 to 15.’ ” 

The principal falsehood in this circular was that Muddi- 
man’s letters had been ordered to go free by Williamson 
and Arlington, when as a matter of fact Hickes was 
thoroughly well aware, and admitted to the Secretaries 
in his “ Narrative,” that they were ordered to go free by 
Secretary Nicholas. Apart from this, one Secretary of 
State had no right to " dismiss ” the clerks of the other, 
and this circular had not been sent out until after Miiddi- 
man had gone to Secretary Moricc. The veiled offer of 
his own services, as news-letter writer, at the end of the 
letter, disclose.^ Hickes’s object. 

When Miiddiman heard of this circular he was furious. 
He went to Hickes “ in a great huff and heat,” ordered him 
to recall his circular, and, on his refusal, sent out a circular 
of his own, dated February 24, as follows : 

“ In answer to a little note from Hickers, a little fellow 
of the Post Office, which I suppose among other my 
corrcspondance may be come to yr hands, I shall justly 
inform you, that upon a misunderstanding betwixt Mr. 
Williamson and myself about the Gazette, which I wrote 
at Oxon and till the last weeke at London, I thought 
it most advisable to quit that office wholly, mid turne my 
correspondents to Sir William Morice, his first 

principal Secretary of State. I shall write as fully and 
constantly as formerly and with the same priviledge and 
post free. Which if you find no t, pray yoti signifie. That 
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which chiefly thrust Hickes upon that device is that upon 
detecting him of some practices I have not of late entrusted 
him with putting his name to my letters. Which you may 
perceive by comparing those of some late weekes. Nor 
given him, as formerly, a coppy of my letters to write after 
But as he is disowned in it by those he pretends orders 
from, soe I shall make him sensible of the forgery.” 

(Copy—Endorsed by Hickcs, “ Mr. Muddiman’s scandal¬ 
ous replye to Ja. Hickes his letters of ye 13 and 15 Feby. 
65 ” [i. e. 1666.].) 

Objection was at once made by Hickes to the description 
of Sir William Morice as “ first ” principal Secretary by 
Muddiman in his notice to his clients, and he endeavoured 
to represent this as a claim that Morice was Arlington’s 
superior. Muddiman's meaning was quite clear, and there 
is no ground for supposing that he wished to do more than 
draw attention to the fact that Morice was the senior in 
point of time of appointment. Nevertheless, in his letter 
of April 9, 1666, Hickes was able to give Williamson five 
instances of Muddiman’s correspondents unthinkingly 
directing their letters to “ John Gook, Secretary to his 
Majesty’s first principal Secretary.” ^ This charge was 
too absurd to be maintained and was dropped. 

Hickes then played his last card, and petitioned both 
Secretaries of State. It is probable that Lord Arlington 
now, for the first time, heard of all that had been going 
on. The petition is a remarkable document. Hickes 
protests in it that he had always performed his duties 

* This letter is the sole warrant for Mrs. Green’s untruthful assertion 
in the I’rofact! to the Calendar of 1665-G, p, lx., that Muddiman " got 
possession of much official information and insinuated everywhere that 
Morice was the principal [sic; both secretaries were " Principal ”] 
secretary, the one most trusted by the Ifing,” This falsehood has 
misled some modern writers, who were not aware of the diuiger of trusting 
to Mrs. Green’s Calendars, and has led to a depreciation of Sir William 
Morice himself. According to their seniority, the Secretaries of State 
changed their offices at Whitehall; one sot of chambers being more 
commodious than the other. These changes of offices were notified 
by Muddiman, in his news-letters, at each new appointment. 
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" as in the presence of Almighty God,” and therefore 
asks that Muddiman may be ordered to '' repayre ” him 
for the charge of forgery, which meant nothing more than 
that Hickes was endeavouring to substitute his own letters 
for the official news-letters. He seems to have been 
ordered to say precisely what he meant by this, and thus 
his “ Narrative ” was drawn up. 

New accusations were then made by Hickes in his 
“ Narrative ” He asserted that Muddiman had sent out 
letters of other business, in which neither the King nor 
himself were concerned, in order to defraud the Post Office, 
pointing out the large number of letters he despatched, 
and adding that he sent out nothing but the common 
news-books. This practically meant that Muddiman did 
not send out news-letters at all. Hickes then proceeded 
to make the most injudicious claim that the Letter Office 
clerks alone were entitled to send out the news-hooks post 
free, and ought not to be injured by Muddinian's habit 
of sending them with his news-letters. Finally, he 
asserted that Muddiman received “not one letter in answer 
to most of the letters he sent, receiving yearly stipends of 
40s, to above £40 per person,” admitted his own intention 
of preventing Muddiman from despatching his news¬ 
letters before the Gazelle, and .said that it was the latter’s 
" scandalous circular ” which had occasioned his “ Imrable 
petitioning.” 

This document fell quite flat. Up to March 25, 1666, 
no decision had been taken by the two Secretaries of 
Statc.^ 

By May Day he knew that ho had failed, for he then 
wrote to tell Williamson that “ Mr. Cook orders Muddi- 
man’s letters to go free, as formerly.” 


Hickes’s lottor ot March 25, 1G6G (Now Year’s! Day of the tiiuesi) 
was dated by him in mistake " 1665,” and has thus been calendarod on 
p. 273 of the Calendar for 1664-5. ta if iio expressed his longing to 
hoar the results of his petition. 
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A month later on Hickcs and Williainson’s defeat was 
signalized to the whole world. On Monday, June 4,1666, 
there appeared the first number of Secretary Morice’s 
“ paper,” entitled Current Intelligence, published by John 
Macock, who had pubhshed Monck’s documents in 1660. 

The position of the Gazette, saddled with L’Estrange’s 
{too and opposed by its own founder, the ablest journalist 
of the day, became desperate. Nor was this all; the issue 
of the opposition Journal entitled Current Intelligence, 
written by Muddiman,i and the fact that Muddiman had 
directed all his correspondents to send their letters to 
Secretary Morice’s offices, placed Sir William Morice, 
who was known to have Presbyterian sympathies, in the 
foreground and seriously affected Lord Arlington’s reputa¬ 
tion, A correspondent, writing to Williamson from 
Ipswich on September i, 1666, said : 

"lam now to tcU you a tale in your eare in obedience 
to your commands. I have endeavoured to fix you a 
correspondent here. Upon my address to a sober person, 
in order thereunto, ho told me he could not believe it 
worth his trouble, aU business of concernment being 
intrusted with Secretary Morice. I with much ado 
convinc'd him of his error upon mine own knowledge and 
desired to know (for he is a confidant of mine) by whom 
and what meanes he was drawn into that opinion. His 
answer was, as being the discourse of all the gentry and 
people of intelligence in the whole Country (which indeed 

* There is a complete collection of Current lutelHgence in the Burney 
Collection at the British Museum. Muddimati’s authorship was stated 
as follows : “ J. H.”,writing to Thomas Lc Gros at Norwich on June 6, 
i 066 , says that "the stories of each days action [with the Dutch] is 
now given at large in the diurnalls, of which there are now two, the 
Gazette written by order of Mr. Williamson, Loi'd Arlington’s Secretary, 
and the Current [ntelUgencc, by Muddiman, written by order of Mr. 
Cooke, Sir William Morioe’s Secretary ” (Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mis.sion, Tenth Report, Part TV. p. 449). On July 2, 1666, Dr. x. Smith 
wrote to Daniel Le Fleming that, " The weekly print called tlie Current 
Intelligence is said to be done by Muddiman, and is looked upon as 
Secretary Morice’s intelligence, tiro Gazette being Lord Arlington’s.” 
—(Calendar of the MSS. of Mr. Le Fleiniiin’, at Rydal Hall, p. 40.) 
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are those he most converseth with), and how that the 
Generals sent all their dispatches to Mr. Secretary Morice, 
by whom they having been connnuiiicaicd to his Majesty 
(pray mark the extravagance), they were constantly 
bunit without further communication to any. And that 
this mischief might be extensible and set all together by 
the ears, they date the knowledge of all this for certain 
truth from the Earl of Suffolk’s ^ being in this county, 
insinuating thei'eby as though he was the author of it. 
Add to which a certain gentleman here who has formerly 
complied with the presbyterians had repented himself 
several times he had rclintpiished that party, it being trump 
at last and would so continue. And by this you may guess 
at the production of the whole farce. The very same dis¬ 
courses I have had even from some parliament men, 
much of which has been levelled at my lord Arlington. 
Sir, I am no novice to calumniations of those who are 
intrusted by Princes, but these proceeding from some of 
the biggest men I have presumed to give you these hints.” 

He concludes that “ this being a story of John an Oakes 
and John a Styles I am sure your kindness will pardon 
it.” 2 

Already, on August 8, Hickes had taken alarm at the 
business-like manner in which Muddiman and his pub¬ 
lisher Macock were pushing the sale of Current Intelligence. 

" Yesterday my book woman [i. a, hawker] tould me 
Mr. Macock and Mr. Muddiman gave the book women 20s. 
a piece,” wrote he to Williamson, “ and hath invited them 
all upon ffryday next to his [Macock’s] house at Hornsey 
to dinner and provided them coaches at his owne charge 

r James Howard, 3rcl Karl of Suffolk. 

® Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Sorica, Letter of September i, 
1666, assorted to be from " j. Knight,” but tlie endor.senicnt is " R. 
a. Sept. 66. Jo. Knight.” Ine signature to tiro lottor (unfortunately 
quite iUogible) is certainly not Knight. Tlio seal, quite intact, bears 
the intitials R. M, R. The letter w.is jirobably about Wiliiam.son’s 
wish to obtain Knight as a correspondent. 
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to carry them thither and home. Mr. L’Estrangc gave 
them all every month a quire of bookcs, being double 
sheets & every quarter 3s. a piece to encourigc them in 
his service, &c. Mr. Macock and Mr. Muddiman now 
grow very kind and all to promote their intelligence. I 
find Mr. Newcombe (publisher of the Gazette) gave amongst 
them the last quarter xos. according to account hee gave 
you. They hope you will be as good a master to them 
them as Mr. L’Estrange was, they knowing your single 
Gazett in profit farr exceeds Mr. L’Estrange his dubble 
sheets.” 

Then the unexpected happened and the famous old 
newspaper was saved. The great Fire of London broke 
out on September 2, lasting for four clays ^ and every 
printing house in London was destroyed by it. The 
Letter Office was burnt down, posts were disorganized 
and the Gazette could not be published for a week. When 
publication of the Gazelle was resumed, Newcombe was 
compelled to print it in the open air, in the evil-smelling 
churchyard of the Savoy, choked with the bodies of the 
dead from the plague. Williamson probably seized the 
opportunity to make terms, for Current hitelMgenca never 
appeared again, and Henry Muddiman henceforth remained 
in undisturbed and undisputed possession of his privilege 
as the chief official supplier of the written news. 

^ A very interesting desciiption of the fire was published in 1920 by 
Mr. W. G. Bell in his The Great Fire of London. 


o 



CHAPTER X 

NEMESIS AND JAMES HICKES—MUDDIMAN’S GREAT 
REPUTATION—THE KING AND MtJUDIMAN 

M UDDIMAN'S conflict with Williamson, whether he 
knew it or not, was really a, campaign for the 
freedom of jonrnalism, and it is noteworthy that 
after lie had gained the victory in 1666, the solitary 
printed newspaper in existence at once declined in popular 
favour. Muddiinan .steadily wrote down the Gazette, in 
spite of the fact that WilUamson now began to send out 
news-letters with it, composed by his clerks Robert 
Francis, or, later, Henry Ball or Robert Yard. On 
October 22, 1666, Ralph Hope wrote to Williamson from 
Coventry that “ Muddiman's letters to Mr. Throck¬ 
morton were very much noticed there, chiefly as com¬ 
municating the diurnal debates of Parliament," and 
Hickes himself wrote to Williamson, on November 23, 
that two gentlemen had wiitten to decline taking the 
Gazette, as they heard that Mr. Muddiman’s letters were 
more satisfactory. Next year, in i6Gy, the complaints 
increased. One Summers wrote from Northampton that 
since Mr. Muddimants letter was received by Mr. Ives of 
the " Swan ” there, " the Gazette, which was looked upon 
considerably before, was never asked for." Silas Taylor, 
writing to Williamson from Harwich on June 15, 1667, 
told him that “ Mr. Muddiman’s intelligence was very 
large, and that persons of the greatest quality were then 

X94 
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constrained to betake themselves to it.” On June 30, 
Taylor wrote again, begging Williamson to “ enlarge his 
news, Muddiman’s being very large.” John Cooper of 
Thurgarton, writing to Williamson on August 24, 1667, 
suggested that he should suppress all Muddiman’s papers 
to the postmasters, as the itch of news was grown to a 
disease.1 That, however, it was out of Williamson’s 
power to do. Finally, on December 27, 1667, Hickes 
himself was fain to confess that there was " a general 
complaint of the Gazette wanting domestic intelligence,” 
He said that some in the (Letter) office who sent fourteen 
or sixteen dozen Gazettes weekly, then sent only half the 
number. Twenty dozen less than formerly were sent.^ 
Hickes went on to give the reason for this: 

“ The people so much slight them, they having nothing 
in them of the proceedings of Parliament, which Mr. 
Muddiman writes at large. Were there but as much 
printed as he writes it would keep up the Gazette far 
beyond what it now is. Mr. Muddiman gives far larger 
accounts to his correspondents than you do, which makes 
them much desired.” 

Williamson and his editor PeiTot were unable to remedy 
all this. The Gazette declined, and in the end contained 
little domestic news other than Royal Proclamations and 
a number of advertisements. The bulk of the reading 
matter contained in it was foreign news extracted from 
the Gazettes of Paris and Flaarlem. Right up to the 
time of the Revolution the Gazette will be found, by those 
consulting its files, to be almost valueless for domestic 
news. Flenry Muddiraan’s news-letters took its place. 

It has already been pointed out that Lord Arlington 
received a warrant for his grant of the Post Office for a 
period of ten years in 1665, and that the subsequent 
grant dated from 1667. The most unexpected develop- 

^ Cal. 1667-8, p. igi, 

Ibid., p. 102. 
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ment from this took place for James TIickes. Lord 
Arlington superseded Sir Philip Frowdc, tlic old deputy 
Postmaster, by his own brother, Sir John Bonnet, and 
Hickes at once anticipated that the hour liad struck for 
his own reward for his services to Williamson in the 
conflict with Muddiman. Sir Philip PTowde had been 
transferred to Whitehall, apparently to manage the 
King’s Letters. 

" I am inlinitely obliged to you for your particular 
letter by which (you tell me) you have had some con¬ 
ference with my lord concerning me," wrote Hickes to 
Williamson, on April 2, 1667, ** intimation of 

my lord’s good opinion and intention to have me advised 
with in the concerns of this office.” And he added, with 
the greatest delight, that Sir John Bennct had taken 
him to the " Shipp Tavern ’’ in order to talk to him 
privately and discuss the affairs of the Letter Office, 
winding up by telling Williamson he was going to call 
upon him and by desiring God to bless him. 

Hickes could not forbear adding in a postscript the 
reason for his delight; 

" Sir. What Sir John Bonnet hinted was to concern 
me with Sir Philip and advised me to secrecy, but knowing 
you the original cause of it I could not omit to intimate 
what I have done and said, as in order to what you have 
and may do in it further.’’ 

This meant that Williamson had tried to promote him 
and to send hinr to Whitehall itself, with Sir Philip 
Frowde, with whom he was to work. Piety and the 
aged father slain at EdgehiU were about to bear fruit at 
last. Hickes would be able to afford to despise the 
news-letter connexion he had failed to steal from 
Muddiman, 

But, alas! a bitter disillusionment was in store for 
Hickes. Lord Arlington had not forgotten the petition 
and " Narrative,” and had no more taken Williamson 
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into his confidence than the King himself had done. 
Sir John Bennet issued new rules for the government of 
the Letter Office and posts, and part of these were aimed 
directly at the abuse of free postage by Hickes and 
others sending out the Gazettes. Arlington evidently 
thought with Hickes that tlie State journalist and the 
Letter Office clerks ought not to compete in this matter; 
only he drew the opposite conclusion to Hickes, by 
deciding that of the two the journalist was the proper 
person to circulate news-letters and newspapers and not 
the Letter Office clerks. 

" Sir. I beseech you accomplish my desires sent you 
on Thursday,” wrote Hickes to Williamson on June 20. 
His malpractices had evidently been found out by Sir 
John Bennet and himself taken to task, for he goes on to 
add, '' Sir John stayed here till 2 this morning and will 
be here again this morning, that I cannot shift if you 
stand not firm to me. Notwithstanding all service and 
diligence, which I am sure none can say I have been 
backward to express, there will be little compassion. I 
hope to wait upon you to-morrow morning. . . . God 
keep you.” 

Hickes had not objected to the country postmasters 
being tuned up to the highest degree of efficiency and to 
reductions in their pay, but when the new broom began 
to sweep out the Letter Office in London he was loud in 
his protests. Encouraged by Williamson, now that the 
prospect of advancement to be Sir Philip Frowde’s 
colleague had vanished, he seems to have behaved to 
Sir John Bennet, brother of Lord Arlington though he 
was, with unalloyed impudence, and cast aside his mask 
of servility. 

On June 30 he wrote to WiUiarason that the deputy 
postmaster had' told him and the other clerks that they 
were to pay for all the letters they sent out, and that 
they were not to send out the Gazettes without doing so. 
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Hickcs confessed that he himself was the chief culprit 
in the matter and wrote twice a week thirty or forty 
news-letters to correspondents assigned him by William¬ 
son (of whom presumably Muddiman had been robbed), 
and that rather than have his salary reduced by the loss 
of them he would “ withdraw himself and live with salt 
and water.” ^ He then lectured Sir John on the adminis¬ 
tration of the office, and generally, according to his own 
account, behaved with, such unrestrained insolence that 
it is rather wonderful that he was not discharged on the 
spot. But he acknowledged tliat Sir John heard him 
” patiently and kindly,” and afterwards told him that 
he would not reduce his salary and would do nothing 
without his advice, ” But for the news-books, he would 
not suffer to pass.” In conclusion he besought Williamson 
to help him and to move for his ” settlement and 
favour.” 

It was aU to no purpose; Williamson could not, per¬ 
haps dared not, interfere, and another immen,scly lengthy 
letter of complaint followed on July 2.® Reading between 
the lines of this, the only conclusion that can be drawn 
from it, is that Sir Philip Frowde’s administration had 
been very lax, and that Hickes had been allowed by him 
to do very much as he pleased in the management of 
the posts. Sir John Bonnet intended to be master and 
was not to be deterred from his purpose. 

A ” boye,” Hickcs indignantly protested, " had been 
put into the ofhcc to receive letters at the window,” over 
the heads of the accountant and himself, and Sir John 
and the " boye ” had actually unfastened and gone 
through Hickes’s mail-bag after he had made it up, in 
order to see whether he was sending out the Gamties. 

1 Tho letter is a Po.st Office curiosity, and is .so lengthy that I have 
transcribed it in Appendix E. 

^ Transcribocl in Appendix F. Tliis and tho jinicodtng letter contain 
a great amount of detailed information about tlie Po.'ik Ollicc of the 
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The postscript, as usual, betrayed the real cause of 
Hickes's complaint. His salaiy was £xqo a year, and he 
had sent out over fifteen dozen Gazettes on Tuesdays and 
seventeen dozen on Thursdays, some of which were to 
friends who did not pay, and others to people who paid 
twopence eacli, “and the most but threepence.” Even 
on his own showing, therefore, he made a huge profit, 
for the Gazette sold in London for a penny. Finally, he 
asked that he sliould be allowed to continue to do this, 
and demanded a ” letter under Lord Arlington's hand 
to that purpose.” He did not get it. 

Last of all, Hickes threatened to throw up his post, 
not apparently to Sir John, but to Williamson. He 
wrote on September 23 that if “ no more kindness ” was 
shown to him, " I shall say little but take my leave and 
rest upon God only, without the least expectation of 
comfort from any soul living, though all men that really 
know me and the services done by me cannot but judge 
I am but hardly dealt with. For let what cares and 
pains be taken to sccui’e so much advantage, it contains 
not a candle, nor a cup of beer, as formerly granted, and 
with much freedom to me. The taking away of these 
poor petty things are the present rewards for the most 
considerable and advantagious services done.” 

Williamson must have found Hickes a great nuisance 
at this time, for two days later he took up his pen to 
abuse Sir John Bennet once more for not going to the 
Letter Office more than two or three times since the 
previous Thursday. "And when he comes, it is with 
such a port and carriage no King can exceed. God 
preserve you and us all, though you may enquire of Mm 
when you see him how the letters came so late ” (!). “ Yet 
take no notice of what I write of them. I am afraid a 
short time will make all now of this kind, by the miserable 
screws and hardships put upon all he hath contracted 
with in point of salary.” The postscript added that 
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Sii' John’s design was, “ God knows, to impose misery 
instead of comfort.” 

Things had not improved in 1668; for, finding that 
Hickes had monopolized the cellars at tlic Letter Office for 
Ms own use, Sir John turned him out of them, although 
they would ” only hold but 3 chaldrons of coal, and 3 or 
4 kilderkins of beer." Hickes remarked that he " had a 
bout ” with Sir John over the cellars, and was told that 
it was not for him to dispute Sir John’s interest in the 
house. He then concluded, as usual, ‘‘ to lose my 
candles and pitiful letters” was but a “ blind and dark 
recompense ” from Lord Arlington for thirty years’ 
service. 

Muddiman does not appear in all this, but he must 
have watched this conspirator being blown up by his 
own mine with some satisfaction. And in the meantime, 
Williamson’s own attempts to set up a news-letter 
correspondence were also unsucce.ssful, in spite of his 
position of Under-secretary of State. His clerks Francis 
and Ball were unable to compete with Muddiman, and 
at the last Williamson, in conjunction with James Hickes, 
actually stole his adversaric.s’ news-lettens in order to 
provide his own clerks with news. Every week Hickes 
intercepted one or more of Mnddiman's news-letters in 
transit throiigli tiic post, and handed them on to William¬ 
son for the use of his own news-letter clerks. Mute 
witnesses of a scries of petty thefts without a parallel, 
nearly all still remain among the State Papers to give 
evidence against Hickes and Williamson. All are dated, 
aU are headed “ Whitehall,” all arc scaled with one or 
other of Mudeliraan’s two seals, and all are acldrc.ssed to 
persons who never received them.^ These thefts continued 

^ They, of course, were tviso uasigtiecl, atul Mrs. fU'enn has com- 
mlttotl an uoparctonable series of on’ors iu ascribing these nows-lotters 
to ■' I'Vanci.s ” and " Yard.” Tim heading " ■Whiteiiall ” alone should 
have! warned her of her error, quite apart from the seals and the 
addresses, for she had noticed that I-fickes was stealing Mnddiman’s 
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right up to the end of 1671, when Williamson was 
sent abroad, but were not resumed when he returned. 
Proof is not lacking of Williamson’s complicity, for, on 
August 30 , 1668, when Williamson was at Billing, near 
Northampton, Hickes wrote to him : 

“I am glad I suit with your opinion and sense con¬ 
cerning the particular letters now and then sent you, of 
which I shall say no more,” ^ and enclosed in this Muddi- 
man’s news-letter of the same date, addressed to Mr. 
Warner of Winchester.® He was not quite so guarded 
in his reference on September 7, and commenced his letter 
of that date by remarking, ‘‘ I sent yesterday a letter for 
you with two of H. M. and desired Mr. Francis to send it 
to you without opening it.” ® Williamson and Hickes, 
therefore, trusted no one with the knowledge of what 
they were doing. But what can be said of a future 
Secretary of State who could tlius behave like a mean thief ? 

Despite all his efforts and all his thefts, Williamson’s 
news-letter correspondence did not pay. His clerk. Ball, 
wrote a full report to him on October 23, 1674, when he 
was at Cologne upon a diplomatic mission, and appended 
a list of those to whom news-letters were sent, together 
with the sums paid by them. Those of Williamson’s 
correspondents who paid, contributed from £2 a year to 
£4 or £5. Four clerks, amongst whom the writing of 
the letters was divided, were kept besides Ball himself; 
Ball adding, “ I always helped them to do a share, or as 
many as I could.” 


letters. A complete list is given in Appendix G, and the documents 
have been conclusively identified by comparison witli Muddiman’s 
drafts of them all. 

^ These words aro omitted in the summary of the letter in the 
Calendar for iCGy-S, p. 543. 

** Set out on p. 544 of the same Calendar and wrongly asserted to 
bo by Francis. Tliroughout this Calendar the stolen letters, in direct 
conflict with all the evidence, arc ascribed to Francis. 

“ These opening words aro omitted in the summary of this letter on 
p. S73 of the Calendar for 1667-8. 
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Two of these clerks had other duties to perform at the 
Rolls Office, on Wednesdays and Fridays, whilst the other 
two attended to the extracting news from the foreign 
packets (news-letters). On Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays, the post days, all were at work on the news¬ 
letters. The number that each clerk wrote was on 
Tuesdays sixteen letters, viz, four long letters containing 
a whole week’s news and twelve short ones containing 
two days’ news. On Thursday each wrote thirteen, of 
which three were long and ten short, and on Saturday 
seven long letters, four of four days’ news and eight 
short letters. The whole profit for a year was £174, of 
which the four '' young men ” were paid £120. The 
rest Ball himself retained for his pains and for petty 
disbursements amounting to fy 12s. He said that 
payments were uncertain, for the clerks took nothing 
from Williamson’s friends, or from correspondents at 
the ports, and added that he had spared no pains in 
making the letters longer than they had been.’’ 

L’Estrangc had great dithculty in making Williamson 
pay the £100 per annum due to him from the Gazette. 
On April 23, 1668, he wrote a letter of complaint to Lord 
Arlington about it,“ and eventually was compelled to 
appeal to the King through the Duke of Ormonde.® 

Sir William Morice resigned his secretary.ship at 
Michaelmas 1668, and retired to his estates in Devon for 
the rest of his life. There he lived, surrounded by his 
books, and is said to have cherished some resentment 
against the King for the corrupt manners of his Court, 
His son was created a baronet, but the line is now extinct. 
Morice was succeeded by Sir John Trevor, and although 

^ This report is printed in the AppcaicUjt to voL ii. of the " William¬ 
son Correspondence ” (Camden Society). The only collection of 
William,son’.<i news-letters is apparently that ealendarod among tlio 
M.SH. of Mr, Le Fleming at Kydal Hall, and it is very incomplete, 

* Calendar for 1668, April as. 

'■* MSS. of the Marcjuess of Ormonde, N.S., vol. ill. pp. 351-^. 
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Hickes anticipated that Muddiman would not get on so 
well with him, the latter remained with Trevor until his 
death on May 28, 1672. Henry Coventry was appointed 
Trevor’s successor, and when he retired in 1680, was 
succeeded by Sir Leoline Jenkins. With both these last 
two secretaries Muddiman was on excellent terms, and 
wrote with high praise of both when they died. 

Macaulay has written a description of the news-letter 
writer’s calling, in which he assumes that there were 
numerous news-letter writers throughout the reign of 
Charles 11 . This is quite wrong, and it should be pointed 
out that, up to the year 1679, Muddiman was without any 
competitor other than Williamson’s clerks,^ His privilege 
of free postage and the hostile attitude assumed by the 
Government to all news not sent out from the Offices of 
the Secretaries of State rendered competition impossible 
until that year. 

Before narrating the history of that competition 
Muddiman’s growing prosperity must be noticed. He 
had removed his office from the " Seven Stars ” to the 
“ Peacock,” also near the New Exchange, by 1670. 
Thus, he added a personal postscript to his news-letter of 
April 28, 1670, to the Hon. Edward Noell of Titchfield, 
afterwards created Baron Noell of Titchfield and Earl 
of Gainsborough, telling him that his fee for news¬ 
letters was ;^5 a year, and asking him to reply to the 
" Peacock.” ^ 

1 Only one attonipt to set up an outside news-letter correspondence 
has been recorded. Thi-s was by Thomas Broinhall, who kept a 
registry office for advertisements at the " Peahen ” Tavern (not " Pea¬ 
cock ” a,s the document calendared states) in the Strand. See the. 
Calendar for 1O66-7. pp. 433 and 535, The " booke ” issued by 
Broinhall was a City Mercury, of which No. 34 tor October 24—31, 
1C67, is to be .seen at the Record Office. City Mermries contained 
advertisements only, and were distributed gratis. 

* Cal. S. P. Dom., 1670, p. 188 : 

Hickes’s assertion that Mudd-iman charged from 40s. to por 
person was pure guesswork. He did not know what sum Muddiman 
was in. the habit of charging. On June 27, 1666, Charles Duckworth, 
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In 1667 the war with the Dutch was in progress, -and 
just before the enemy broke the boom at the mouth of 
the Medway and destroyed the ships at Chatham dock¬ 
yard, Sir William Coventry wrote to Williamson (on 
June 4, 1667) stating that no mention was to be made 
either of the King’s ships coming into port or plying 
to and fro, or of those who took prizes—only of the prizes 
taken, and that these orders applied not only to the 
printed news, but also to the “ written intelligences, 
which arc weekly spread through the kingdom.” 

7 'hcse orders put Muddiman on his guard. It was 
certain that sooner or later there would be troul)lc over 
some item of news in a news-letter, and in that case 
he did not intend to be made the .scapegoat for mistakes 
made by Williamson’s clerks. So from this time onward 
he kept the draft of every news-letter sent out by him. 
All were entered, with their date.s, into a continuous 
journal extending from 1667 to October 1689, when ho 
ceased writing. This journal is the only complete record 
extant of the events of the reigns of the last two Stuart 
kings, and though naturally it lacks the pitpiancy and 
personal note of Pepys’ Diary, ending in 1669, yet this 
" editor’s file,” so to term it, cleans up many disputed 
points about the reigns in question. That Muddiman 
was considered to I^e an almo.st infallible authority in 


ageul; to Lord Leigh of Stoiielcigh, one of MiKldimati's clUsnts alionated 
by Hickus’ii circoia,t, wroto to Hiokes as lollows; 

" .Sir. ^ Ttio first letter of iiiteJIigeixce conic from Mr. Williamson’s 
clerks [.f'/lc, IticlccB liiinscUJ, bears date March the 3rd, ami iia soon as 
the time it rums out halle a ycarc I .shall returno thorn the .same gratuitic 
from wy lord I usiudly sent Mr, Muddiuian, which i.s fifty shilling.s halt 
yearly, and that 1 .signified to you befoi'o any hitters canio, (and have) 
hero again intimated to you lii answer to your.s of the 2i,st and directed 
to my lord, which is nil at present from yours to .serve you, Charles 
Duckworth.” 

Lord Leigh appeara to have been one of the thirty or forty (in 
Hickes'a^ list) allotted to him by 'Wiiliamsou, a.s his share of the spoils. 
I.ajrd Leigh, on liearing the truth about tlic " dismission,” like many 
others, returned to Muddiman. 
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his own day there can be no question. Anthony d 
Wood’s diary contains abundant evidence of this. 
Muddiman’s name became a household word.^ 

In 1676 Sir George Etherege’s famous comedy, the 
Man of Mode ; or, Sir Fopling Flutter, was first produced 
and in Act III. scene ii. Muddiman was referred to as 
follows :—• 

Emilia.' You are a living libel, a breathing lampoon, 
I wonder you are not torn in pieces. 

Medley, What think you of setting up an office of intelli¬ 
gence for these matters ? The project may get money. 

Lady Towneley. You will have great dealings with 
country ladies. 

Medley. More than Muddiman has with their husbands. 

In the same year, 1676, Muddiman inflicted a some¬ 
what severe rebuff to Sir Joseph Williamson, then Secre¬ 
tary of State. Sir Richard Haddock gave Pepys an 
extract from a news-letter he had seen in Elford's coffee¬ 
house ^ and had attributed to Muddiman, and a tre¬ 
mendous fuss was the result, the King being particularly 
annoyed. On October 7, Sir William Coventry wrote to 

1 See Wood’s "Life and Times" {ed. A. Clark). The following 
extracts from the Historical Manuscripts Commissions Report refer to 
Muddiman; 

“ 1G76, April 2. Will Fall to Sir E. Vernoy: ‘ I have here enclo.'icd 
Muddiman’s letter, which is very short, it being his Tuesday letter. 
It seems he has altered liis way and days of writing, for it’s only 
Saturdays and Tuesdays, so that this letter is one day staler tlian I 
thought it would have been,”’ (Sixth Report, p. 

In 1678 the Marquess of Worcester wrote to the Marchioness : 

" Thursday. Newbury. Being very inquisitive after nows at this 
time, enquired if there was no Muddyman’s letter in the house, and at 
last we heard there wa.s a man in the house that had the liberty to 
peruse a parson’s letters that lives at Hamsted, who uses to have news. 

I sent to him and be sent me Muddyman’s letter." (Cal. MSS. of the 
Duke of Beaufort, p. 77.) 

On June 10, 1679, Windesor wrote to H. Thynne that ho had " so 
little intelligence, either MuddiraaiTs letter or any other,” that he 
could not tell what the rebels in Scotland had declared for, (Fourth 
Report, p. 250.) 

• Set out on pp. 3S3-4 Calendar for iGyS-y. The extract in 

question does not appear in Muddiman’s Journal. 
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Williamson that complaints had been made by several of 
the Council to the King that Muddiman had said in his 
letter that the King had resolved in Council that twenty 
men-of-war should set out against "Argier,” and that, 
particularly, the Duke of Monmouth was to go in the 
Resolution. The King was very ranch offended at the 
presumption of making i-osolntions for him in Council 
which he never made, and, therefore, had commanded 
him to write to Williamson to speak to I’cpys “ to lind out 
any such letter, and then to send for Mr. Muddiman to 
bring him before the Council and proceed to such reproof 
and correction as they should think lit, but to order the 
matter so that he and all others should understand that 
his Majesty would not suffer cither Muddiman or any 
other person to divulge anything agitated in Council till 
his Majesty think fit to declare it.” ^ 

On October 13 Williamson was forced to reply to Sir 
William Coventry, that ” on Wednesday last Mr. Muddi¬ 
man was examined before the Council ('ind absolutely 
denied having written anything of the kind, hut offered 
to do his best to find out who had sent the letters to the 
coffee-houses,” and that therefore he hoped the mystery 
would be discovered. But, ho went on, it ” already 
appeared that the .sutetanco of that very news and, for 
the most part, in the very words,” was written by a clerk 
in hi,s own office on the 2iid or 3rd. 

This cleric was Robert Yard, then editing the Gazette 
as well as writing Williamson’s news-letters, and William¬ 
son had been aware of the fact that Yard wa.s the culprit 
directly he received Sir William’s letter." But it is easy 

1 Cat. S, P. Duni,, 1676-7, p. 356. 

“ Soe WUUnmsua's iiotu ou p. 360 ol Uio same C'aluudw. Ou Sep- 
tomUcr 6, 1677, Jolin Rusluvorth wroUi to tlio lion, TlioitiaH Thyimu. 

at Pray toil: " Muddiman is in custody for writing ao confidontiy 
that the Spaniard intends war against as, and yet tlie increlnints will 
not credit tire contrary " (Idfth Report, p, 3i;S), This also was a 
mistake. Muddiman liad written nothing of the kind. .Probably 
Williamson’s dork was again the culprit, 
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to see by comparison of the dates that what Williamson 
did not tell Sir William Coventry was that he had waited 
for Muddiman to appear before the Privy Council, and 
that if he had not then succeeded in exculpating himself, 
Muddiman would have been made the scapegoat. No 
doubt also that Muddiman cleared himself by producing 
his Journal to the Council. No wonder that he kept his 
Journal with great care. 

In 1677 Sir Richard Newdigate, of Ai'bury, Warwick¬ 
shire, from which district Muddiman’s family came, 
approached Muddiman, through Royston the publisher, 
to seek his aid in enabling him to refuse a baronetcy the 
King had decided to confer upon him, so that by that 
time Muddiman was known to possess influence at Court.^ 
This was probably through the Duke of York, afterwards 
James II, who received a grant of the Post Office this 
year, in succession to Lord Arlington, whose ten years’ 
tenure of the Post Ofiice then expired. 

^ Cal. S. P. Dom,, 1677-8, p. 300. (Sir Richard's letter is dated 
August II, 1677.) 



CHAPTER XI 

OATES’S AND SHAFTESIUJRY’s I’LOTS—BENJAMIN HARRIS, 
FRANCIS SMITH AND OTHERS—NEWS-LETTER WRITERS 
AND THE FENNY POST 

I DO not propose to attempt to describe tlie plot 
concocted by Titus Oates and Ezend Tonge 
in 1678. Suffice it to call attention to the fact 
that this plot was really a revival of tlic Fifth Monarchy 
plots of the earlier part of the reign. No one can fail 
to be struck by the fact that the same objects, viz. to 
murder the King, fire London, and massaci'o its inhabitants, 
were now credited to the Papi.sts. But the actual model 
of the plot Ezerel Tongo instructed Oates to discover 
was " Habenifeld's plot,” communicated by Sir William 
Boswell, the British envoy at the Hague, to Archbishop 
Laud, just before the Great Rebellion. The natrative 
of the .so-called ” Andreas ab Habernfeld ” was found 
by Pr3mne amongst the Archbishop’s papers and was 
published by him on May 31, 1643, under the title of 
” Rome’s Masterpeece.” To the narrative of " Ilabern- 
feld,” written in Latin, the Archbishop contributed the 
acute observation that nobody but an Englishman could 
have written such Latin. The whole .subject of Habem- 
feld’s plot still needs investigation, but it seems possible 
that the so-called '' Habernfeld ” was really an English 
anabaptist settled in Holland, and that his object was 
to make trouble between the Archbishop and the King. 

'’oS 
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On this tale, therefore, Oates modelled his storyd Oates’s 
tale of a Popish plot would have fallen quite as flat as 
the real plots for the same purposes had done had it 
not been for the discovery of the body of Sir Edmund 
Berry Godfrey, the magistrate who had taken Oates's 
and Tonga’s depositions, in a ditch on the south side of 
Primrose Hill. No notice whatever had been taken 
of Oates by Muddiman in his news-letters until October i, 
when he noticed that a " dangerous conspiracy ” against 
the life of the King had been made out upon oath and 
certain specified “ Papists ” secured. But, on Tuesday, 
October 15, he wrote as follows : “ The Town is fuU of 
discourse about the absence of Sir Edmund Berry God¬ 
frey, who, being the Justice of the Peace before whom 
Mr. Oates made deposition upon his discovery, and 
having now been wanting .since Saturday morning, without 
any notice given (in which he was always observed to 
have been punctual) to his servant or relations, they 
entertain hard thoughts of the Roman party. A little 
time may better inform its.” On the following Satur¬ 
day, October 19, Muddiman wrote as follows ; " On 
Thursday last, about 6 at night, the body of Sir Edmund 
Berry Godfrey was found with his own sword through it, 
in a field near Maribone, his money, etc., in his pocket, 
but upon inquisition it is believed murder and by a cravat 
about his neck he was strangled.” 

*■ " I went [abroad], says Oates, of my own proper motion, and out 
of a certain natural curiosity that I had, to bo pooping among the 
casuists of the Society [of Jo.sus] to enquire about the growth of Popoi'y. 
Now, saysj Tonge, on the other hand, I gave Oates the draught of the 
old plot of Con and Haborufeld in my ‘ Royal Martyr ’ and sent him 
abroad among the Je.stutos to try if he could match it. And this was 
in 76 and 77.” {The Observator, vol. ii. No. 71, for May 30, 1684.) 

According to Wood, L’Eslraiige refused to license the “ Royal 
Martyr." (See Wood's life of Tonge.) It does not seem to have been 
printed. 

Oates's claim to the title of Doctor of Divinity of the University of 
Salamanca was exposed in the Loyal Protestant, No. 223, for October 31, 
1682, which printed tlie Latin original and translation of the denial 
by the Rector of the University. 

P 
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I have qixoted tlicse passages because from them the 
nows ol the “ plot ” was started on its journey throughout 
the three kingdoms. There is no good object lo be served 
by discussing whether Godfrey committed suicide or was 
murdered by Oates’s friends. The point of which sight 
must not be lost is that the whole nation at once concluded 
that he had Irecn murdered by I’apists, and that there was 
a new plot oir foot, similar to that of Guy Fawkes, still 
fro,sh in their minds. Everyom; then we.ni' mad with fear 
and horror of Popery. Sixteen innocent men, priests 
and laymen, were executed as the result of Oates’s lying 
tale and Godfrey’s death, and in the persecution of 
Catholics which followed from this plot eight priests 
more were oxccutccl, only for being priests. The last 
victim of all was the gentle and blameless Oliver Plunket, 
the Irish Archbishop, who was drawn, hanged and 
quartered on July i, xG8i. Lord Essex, who later on 
committed suicide in the Tower, told the King that he 
knew the Archbi.shop was innocent. " Then, my lord," 
answered the King, "his blood be on your head. Yon 
might have saved him. I dai'c not pardon liiin.” " God 
knows, I .sign with tears in my eyes,” the King was 
reported to have said when warrants for the execution 
of condemned Pajusts were tendered to him. 

In the end, tliaiiks to the King and to Roger L’Kstrange, 
the nation paused and realized tliat the plot was a fraud, 
carried on by Anthony Ashley Coopc'r, first Earl of 
Shaftesbriry, and the Whigs, for the purpose of excluding 
the " Papist" Jamc.s the Second from the throne. 
Shaftesbury’s machinations were dark and devious 
and !have never been thoroughly brought to light. A 
question of paramount importance in con.Hideiing his 
relations with Oates, is that of the time when he began to 
support the latter. Was he a co-conspirator from the 
very beginning? The answer must be in the affirmative, 
for in the list of " Wortliy men " and "Men Worthy ” 
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(to be hanged) found in his study in i68i, the name of 
Andrew Marvell occurs among the former. And Marvell 
died on August i8, 1678,, whilst Oates and Tonge were 
concocting their “ Articles.” 1 That Shaftesbury con¬ 
ducted the whole of the Press campaign there can be no 
doubt. In the height of the plot he retired into the City 
to his own house—Thanet House, in Aldersgate Street, 
and, states an anonymous pamphleteer: 

" All the applications of the Party, all informations, 
all councils and Cabals were at Thanet House. There 
the Protestant joiner. College, and fourteen of the jury 
who brought him in ‘ ignoramus,’ who were of his lord¬ 
ship’s neighbourhood; the anabaptist booksellers, Smith 
and Harris, Jack Starkey, etc.; the libellers of the 
Government, Care, Fergiisson, etc., found warm enter¬ 
tainment. . . . Whole shoals of lewd and seditious 
pamphlets—' Letters to Friends,’ ' Appeals to the City,’ 

' Dialogues between Tutors and Pupils,’ were written, 
printed and dispersed by Iris direction and approbation ... 
and the late aloominable pamphlet of the ‘ Second part 
of the Growth of Popery,’ etc.” ^ 

The arrests even of uncompromising Protestants, 
thanks to the Parliamentary Committees ruled by Shaftes¬ 
bury, pass belief. Pepys and other Government servants 
were imprisoned and Sir Joseph Williamson was soon 
attacked. lie was supposed to have countersigned 
commissions granted by the King to Papists. On tire 
i8th November, 1678, the Commons sent him to the Tower. 
On the next day the King ordered the Commons to attend 
in the Banqueting House at Whitehall, and when they 
arrived informed them " that he would be civiUer to them 

The Ohsermtoy, No. 13, for February 6. 1683-4, and No. 14, for 
February 9, 1O83-4. 

“ Memoircs of the, life of Anthony, late Earl of Shaftesbury, 1682/3. 
The “ second part of the growth of Fopery ” wa.s written by " i^orguson, 
the Plotter ”—the first part was by Andrew Marvell, and is not nearly 
so untruthful or offen-^ive. 
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tiian they had been to him, for though they had sent one 
of his Secretaries to the Tower without acquainting him 
of it, he would ac(iuaint them Ihat he intended to send 
for him out again. Which he inunediatUy did.” ^ 

Nevertheless, the wretch Oates had the effrontery to 
appear at the bar on November 23 and impeach the Queen. 
" I will not .see an innocent woman wronged,” said Charles 
n, adding, " They think I have a mind to a new wife, 
but they arc mistaken.” The day.s of the Long Parlia¬ 
ment of Charles II were numbered when it also began to 
attack the Duke of York. 

Up to the end of 1678 little or no unlicensed matter 
had been published in support of the plot. A weekly 
pamphlet entitled, A Pacquot of Advice front Romo ; or, 
The History of Popery, commenced on Driceinber 3, 1678 
and was written by Henry Cure and publi.slied by Langley 
Curtiss, who lived at the .sign of the ” Goii.t ” in Ludgate 
Hill. Curtiss Wiis soon nicknamed tlic “ Mayor of 
Gotham,” and accordingly changed liis sign to that of 
" Sir Edmundbury Godfrey.” This periodical was 
licensed at first, and did not print news or commemt upon 
the news for some time to come. The year 1679, however, 
saw a vast change. 

On. January 25 the King dissolved the Parliament. 
It had sat ever since the year i6(3i, and was certainly 
more entitled to the name of “ Long Parliament ” than 
that of 1641, wliich only sat until the end of 1648, being 
revived in 1660 in the manner already described. If 
we exclude the Convention of 1C60, Charles IPs Long 
Parliament was the first Parliament of his reign. 

A new House of Commons soon assembled, composed 
of violent supporters of the plot. On May 28, 1679, a 
Bill for excluding the Duke of York from the throne was 

1 Duke of Boaufen't’s M.SS,, p. 72. The King, Jxowcvcr, " turnod 
out; ” William.sou on February 10, when ho delivered up the .scate to 
the Earl of Sunderland. On the 12th Williamson marriou the Dowager 
Lady O'JMen. 
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read a second time. Charles 11 then entered upon the 
greatest struggle of his lifCj for he was determined to 
end the plot he had all along openly derided, and to punish 
the plotters now plainly aiming directly at his brother 
and indirectly at himself. He at once checked the Exclu¬ 
sion Bill by proroguing Parliament to the 14th of August, 
and on the loth of July, without allowing it to reassemble, 
dissolved it and summoned a third Parliament. The 
Whigs managed the elections well, and before the third 
Parliament met, it was known that it consisted of even 
more violent supporters of Oates and Shaftesbury. 
On October 16, therefore, the King prorogued his third 
Parliament before it had even met. This checked the 
plot for some time and brought about the acquittal of 
Sir George Wakeman, the Queen’s physician, and of the 
Benedictine monks, her chaplains. The rage at this 
of the disloyal booksellers was unbounded, but for the 
moment action was not taken against them. For libelling 
Lord Chief Justice Scroggs in connexion with this trial 
Henry Care was tried and convicted.^ Little notice 
need be taken of Care during this reign. 

In the meantime, Shaftesbury’s newspaper and pam¬ 
phlet campaign on behalf of the Plotters had begun. 
A commencement was made as early as April 1679, when 
one Amy began to send out news-letters in opposition 
to Muddiman. On the 28th the Privy Council cut short 
his career by sending him to Newgate.® 

Then the campaign of lies took a fresh form. Charles 
the Second, when proroguiig Parliament, had forgotten 
that the " Printing Act ” of 1662 fell due for renewal 
in June 1679. Consequently, the Act lapsed and 
Shaftesbury was enabled to set up presses everywhere. 

^ The indictment is sot out in W. H. Hart’s Index Exfurgatoynis 
Anglicanus. See the Commons Journal of December 23, 1680, for the 
dobato on the cases of Care, Prancis Smith and others, and comjjare 
the actual indictments set out by Hart with the misleading quotations 
mado in the Journal. 

“ News-letter of May i. Nothing more was heard of Amy. 
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AcTorclinply, on July 7, there appeared the first 

number of Oates <and Sliaflesbnry’s greatest newspaper, 
published by Benjamin Harris, an analiaptist bookseller 
living at the " Stationers’ Arms,” in tlie Piazza under the 
Royal Exchange in Cornhilt. This was at first entitled 
DomcsUck TntcIUgcncc; or Nivs both from City and 
Comilry. .Ptiblishccl lo prevrnt falso reports. In the follow¬ 
ing year the jicriodical was renamed The 'Protestant 
{Domcstick) Intellii^cnce, and tlien lasted until April 15, 
1681, when it was Iinally suppressed, 'fliroughout the 
Po])ish Plot the careers of the publishers of the newspapers 
(no longer pamphlets) arc of greater importance tluui those 
of their writers, and since ’Benjamin Harris was to become 
the first American journalist and his career is of more 
than ordinary literary interest, I propose devoting some 
space, to him. I'he nece.ssarily brief accounls of Harris 
that have yet api'icarcd have been woefully inaccurate or 
incomplete, Harris must have, been a young man at 
the time when Oates’s plot began, for nothing has been 
brought to light about him before the year 1679.1 Great 
confusion has bccni caused in the history of not only 
Harris, but also other seven teen th-century worthies, 
American as well as Engli.sh, by the “ (Characters ” of 
the late scventcenth-centnry London bookseller, John 
Dunton, who visited New England before the close of 
the century. Until recently it ha,s been the fashion to 
quote these “ Characters ” as if they liad been seriously 
intended for biographies. I must therefore commence 
my biography of Hairis by pointing out that Punton’s 
" Characters " are utterly untrustworthy, by no means 
represent his own opinions, and have recently been 
exposed in America.® The biography of Harris is a 

At fust, in April, Hani-s scents to have coutcmplaled a rojiewal of 
the " books of wonders,'' for he then wrote and published Strange Netus 
from Lmnsler (Leominster)—an account of an e'artlupiako with super¬ 
natural details, for the. truth of which ho vouched. 

• By Mr. Chester N, Clrcenongh of Harvard, in the Puhlioaiions of 
the Colonial Society of Massuchusetts, vol. xiv. pp. 213-57 (March ipis). 
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stock instance of the unreliability of Dunton's “ Char¬ 
acters/' for Harris is the one man of whom Dunton, in 
1706, wrote a full and vituperative account, several pages 
in length and partly in verse, in complete conflict with his 
“ Character ” of Harris in the previous century. I shall 
cite this later on. 

One interesting fact about Harris is that he was an 
author as well as a bookseller. Muddiman says that he 
wrote his own Domestick IntclUgenca, but there are not 
wanting indications that Nathaniel Crouch, the “ Richard 
Burton ” of " Burton’s books ”—(of which Benjamin 
Franklin owned a set), was occasionally called in to assist 
in the editing of this periodical. The editing of the other 
Shaftesbury and Oates periodicals seems to have been 
the joint stock work of news-letter writers and of the 
booksellers who published them. 

Little more than a month had elapsed after the start 
of Harris’s Domestick Intelligence when an Iri,shman, 
Nathaniel Thompson, of the “ Gross Keys,” Fetter Lane, 
who was known to have printed Catholic books,^ entered 
the lists against Harris, also with a Domestick Intelligence. 
Published to prevent false reports. The first number of 
this newspaper was " No. 15,” and, until it changed its 
title (on September 6, 1679) to the True Domestick Intelli¬ 
gence, it can oirly be distinguished from Harris’s paper 
by the imprints at the end, and, of course, the different 
items of news contained in it. A wordy war soon began 
between the two Domestick Intelligences and, as time went 
on, the plot continued, and other newspapers were added 
to support Harris, “ Popish Nat,” as he was niclmamed, 
was abused right and left. In obedience to the King’s 
Proclamation against tlie newspapers, in May 1680, 
Thompson ceased to publish his True Domestick Intelli¬ 
gence, but later on was encouraged to reissue it. On 

^ Soe Hist. MSS, Commission’s Eleventh Report, App., Part II„ 
pp. 54-e. 
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March 9, 1681, therefore, Thompson recommenced 
ionrnallsm with No. i of The Loyal Prolcskint and True 
Domcsiick Inldligencc. T]ii.s lasted tmiil November 1682 
and was the last paper to be snppiassed. F)y the middle 
of 1682 the whole of the Whig newsi')apers were stamped 
out.^ 

Harris’s close connexion with Oates and Shaftc.sbury 
was quickly proved in iGyy, by hi.s publication of the 
most inccntli:iry document of the whole Plot. This was 
the Apfical Jmn the Country to the City, for the f)reservation 
of his Majesty's Person, Liberty and the Protestant Religion. 
Written l)y Charles Blount, the Deist or atheist (who, 
a few years later on, committed suicide), anil .signed 
" Junius Brutus," the exact elate at which this document 
appeared has not hitherto been known. Miiddiman, 
however, states cxpros,sly that it first appeared in the 
first part of October 1679,2 and thus tins tract was even 
more important than has been supposed. For the King 
had been in danger of death in tlic smnnicr, and when 
the Duke of York, warned of this fact, had returned from 
his enforced exile, Charles IPs illegitimate son, Monmouth, 
the " Protestant Duke," had been relieved of hi.s command 
ill the Army and exiled in turn. Had the King died, 
Monmouth wa.s prepared to seize the crown by force. 
The " Appeal," therefore, was published in preparation 
for Monmouth's return (on November 29, 1679) in dis¬ 
obedience to the King’s order’s. A renewed struggle 
over the Plot then at once took place, in spite of the 
continued prorogation of Parliament. 

1 A catalogao oi thorn was given in T/m Times Tercentenary Iland-Ust, 
of lyao (by the prusient writer). Very few (mpeiir to ho miSfiiiiK in the 
Btirney Collection. " 

“ News-letter of Oi'.tol)or 14.1679; " There hits hrtoly beoii published 
a fiediUous pamphlet mulor the title of ‘ an Appeal from the Country 
to the City(Xiie Council) have cau.sud the tUspersers to be .sewed and 
examined from wliom they had it, and ao they pursue it from hand to 
hand until at last they may come to that wliioh writ it," Mount, 
the author of tho tract, was never traced. 
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The object of the “ Appeal ” was to support the claims 
to the throne of the “ Protestant Duke.” In it Blount 
advised his readers to ascend the Monument to the great 
Fire of London and then to— 

“ Imagine you see the whole town in a flame, occasioned 
this second time by the same Popish malice which set 
it on Are before. At the same instant fancy that amongst 
the distracted crowd you behold troops of Papists ravish¬ 
ing your wives and daughters, dashing your little children’s 
brains out against the walls, plundering your houses and 
cutting your own throats by the name of ' heretic dogs.' 
Then represent to yourself the Tower plapng off its cannon 
and battering down your houses about your ears. Also, 
casting your eyes towards Smithfield, imagine you see 
your father or your mother, or some of your nearest and 
dearest relatives, tied to a stake in the midst of flames, 
where, with hands and eyes lifted up to Pleaven, they scream 
and cry out to that God for whose cause they die, which 
was a frequent spectacle the last time Popery reigned 
amongst us.” 

Then the pamphlet attacked the Duke of York, as 
“ one eminent great Papist, who, in the time of that Great 
Fire, pretended to secure many of the incendiaries, but 
secretly suffered them all to escape. Who this person 
was has already been mentioned by Mr. Bedlow.” ^ 
The tract then wound up by advocating the claim to 
the throne of Monmouth, upon the King’s " untimely 
death,” and added that, “ His " (Monmouth's) “ life and 

* XliD " depositions about the fire ” were published by Bedloe as his 
own. 

Up to the date of the Plot they were leisjsued at intervals with 
various titles, such as ” London’s flames,” Elizabeth Calvert hsing 
tho chief ofiender. She also issued a sequel in Trap ad Crucem/ or 
the Papist's Watchword, published in 1G70, apropos of the Southwark 
fire of that year (see Cal of State Papers for 1670, pp. 422 and 433). 
The British Museum contains several copies of this latter tract, cata¬ 
logued under " I’apists.” 

Had Macaulay encountered this truly wicked little tract, he would 
have based pages of description upon it. 
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fortimc depends iipon the same bottom as yours. He 
will stand by yon, tind, tliortdore, nuglit you to stand by 
liini. And, remember, the old rule is, ‘ He who hath the 
worst title ever malces the b(^st King.’ ” 

On October i6 Thompson’s wile Mary (who trad had 
nothing to do with the Appeal, but was arrested on 
suspicion, as her luisl)and was printing :m unauthorized 
newspaper) was arrc.stcid, together witii tlie real vendors 
of the Ajipcal, Atme Bnnvster, widow of the I'homas 
Brewster convicted in 1664, and two clerks in the Letter 
Office, Murray and Rea or Kay.^ 

On the 5th February, 1680, .IJoiijamin Harris wa.s tried 
by Lord Chief justice Scroggs for pulilishing tlic " Appeal.” 
In lining Harris the largo sum of £500 and sentencing him 
to thci pillory, Lorrl Chief Justice Scroggs said ; 

” You can hardly rt;ad a more base and pernicious book, 
to put us all into a (lame. It gives you sucli iucitemonts 
a.nd base encouragements, with sucli rellections upon all 
sorts of pensons (for I have read it upon tins account), 
that I tliink tliere can scarce be a wor.se made. He would 
sot up another man that has no title to the crown. For, 
says he, the greatest danger accruing to your persons 
as well as to the Itingdom, upon the King’s untimely 
death, will proceed from a confusion, and want of some 
eminent and interested person whom you may trust to 
lead you up against a French and ]\)pish enemy.” 

Harris stood in, the pillory within sight of his shop, in 
front of which the " Appeal ” was burnt by the common 
hangman. The Whigs stood in serried rows round the 
pillory, and he and they " hollowed and whooped and 
would suffer nothing to be thrown at him.” Btit he was 

* Ne'w.s-U!l:ler of October lO. Compare, the Caleiuliir of St:i,to Papers. 
Lettrc’H, in bis Diary, asserts that 'Uarris was not tlw first publislior, 
but '.I'l'umip.son, wUo was not punished, l,)ut " UVu'ris bore all.” This 
is a i'alsebooil, taken from the Wliig newspapers and news-luttor.s .from 
which his Diary was compiled. Harris w,is Iriotl for the first edition, 
and it was not until after his trial on February 5, lOiJo, that the sacond 
edition, dated 1680, was pniblislied. 
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quite unable to pay the fine, nor would his own party 
subscribe the money. So he remained in Newgate until 
the end of the year. Nevertheless, he did not discontinue 
his newspaper, and it is probably at this time that 
Nathaniel Crouch edited it, 

.Six or more Whig newspapers appeared before the 
King issued his Proclamation of May 1680 forbidding 
their publication.^ 

To a certain extent this Proclamation was obeyed, 
but with the meeting of Parliament on October 21 the 
newspaper and pamphlet campaign on behalf of the Plot 
began again, with redoubled fury. 

In the meantime, the least known portion of the Oates 
propaganda, that of the news-letters, had commenced. 
Henry Muddiman’s monopoly had, for a time, been ended. 

On December 13,1679, Smallridge, Hancock and Combes 
were brought before the Privy Council “ for writing 
seditious letters,” ^ and in an intercepted letter of John 
Cotton, another newswiiter, dated September 20, 1679, 
we have an interesting revelation of the fees charged.® 

Cotton ended his letter by stating that he could not 
accept los. a quarter for his news-letter, but if his client 
would furnish him with another customer or two, he would 
send her three letters a week for £3 yearly, or two for 
40s., or else 6 ci. a letter. This letter was addressed to 
Helpcrton, Salisbury, and since the postage to Salisbury 
amounted to fourpence,‘‘ this meant that Cotton would 
retain for himself the not very princely fee of twopence 
a letter. Nathaniel Thompson is the authority for the 
statement that in London the coffee-houses paid four or 
five sliillings a week to the news-letter writers during the 
Plot.® 


^ Set out in The Times Band-list 0/ English Newspapers, p. 29. 

“ News-lettor of Dcoeraboi- 13. 

3 Cal. 1679-80, pp. 245-6. 

■' See Hickes’s list of Muddiman’s correspondents in the Appendix. 
* Loyal Protestant, No. 239 for March i, 1682-3. 
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Information about Jasper Hancock—the principal 
Whig news-letter writer of the times—is very scanty, 
and it is quite impossible to identify his work, owing to 
the fact that all the news-letter writers of tlie day imitated 
Mnddiman and did not sign their news-lid.ters. All that 
we can say is that their letters arc niarkiid off from 
Mncldiman’s by the absence of the heading " Whitehall.” 
Jasper Hancock was a “ certain little shock Whig as 
tierce as a lioir . . . this thing does so belabour them 
(his correspondents) with Oueries by the Pemiy Post, 
a penny a week ht;sklos all the studying, lie’s at vast 
charge and pains, bnt the mischief on’t is he cannot spell 
yet, he breaks Priscians head in English.”^ L’Estrangc 
advised the Grand Jury who had in vain proseented his 
own publisher, Joanna Broino, to employ “ little Hancock ” 
to vent their ” grievances.” " He’ll do’t for pence a 
piece,” said he, " And that is just eighteenpence for lii.s 
reward.” And in ibSq, when the ex-Lorcl Mayor, 
Sir Patience Ward, was tried for perjury, Thompson 
wrote : “ The only divortiseinent the spectators had (who 
wore almost crowded to death) was to see little H-'-ck the 
iicwswriter, who had phanted himself in a window, with his 
sword erected in a corner and his bottle of the spirit of 
whiggism by him, now .sipping it and anon fluttering out his 
flne cravat and wig, till an oHicer espying him commanded 
him down, at which he was hissed out of the Hall before 
the Court sat. So that he was forced to sneak away, 
without one tittle of news for his country customers.” ® 

The Wliig news-letters were longer lived than the 
newspapers, but hardly ever circulated outside London 
coffee-houses until the setting up of a Pentiy Post ” within 
the contiguous limits of the Bills of Mortality.” It 

’ Haraciittis Kuhns, No. 39. October 25, 16H1. 

* iHssBvlBfs Sayings, Part IT., Prefucu. 

“ Loyal Prokstant, No. 235 for t'’ebruary 10, i6S2~3. 

* 'She Pmctical Method of the Penny Post, iGBi. By WiUiam Dockwra, 
anrl oUii Ts, 
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has been said of the Penny Post that William Dockwra, 
or Dockwray, sub-searcher in the Custom House, who, 
in conjunction with Robert Murray (the clerk in the Letter 
Office who had been discharged for circulating the 
“ Appeal ”) instituted the Penny Post, was really a 
benefactor of his times, and that Titus Oates denounced 
his plan, as a bi’anch of the Popish Plot. These assertions 
have received the approval of Macaulay; and, on the 
face of it, they would appear to be reinforced by the 
pension of £500 a year granted to Dockwra in 1690, 
But in actual fact the Penny Post was set up solely 
in order to injure the Duke of York (Postmaster- 
General), to help the seditious newswriters, and with 
the express approval of Titus Oates, whose supporters 
actually prosecuted the publisher of the remark about 
Oates. The pension to Dockwra (who was anything 
but the " City merchant ” he has been described as being) 
was awarded him for his great services in helping in 
Oates’s campaign, and was on all fours with the pension 
granted by William III to Oates himself.’- 

^ Thei'O are nil merous references to the fenny Post in L’Estrange’s 
Ohsenators, from which the valuable services rendered by it to the fun 
of lies and .slander of the times can bo gauged. The actual date of 
cominenceinont of the Penny Post is stated in Thos. Delaune’s Praseiii 
State of London (i68i), pp. 350-359. Delaime (who was a noncoii- 
fonnist minister) says that Dockwra was .sub-searcher in the Custom 
House—rather lower in the social scale than Murray, who had become 
an upholsterer after his discharge. 

It is one of Macaulay's defects that he looked at the Titus Oates 
new.spapers but shirked the task of reading thorn. Ho possessed no 
critical knowledge of the tracts of the times, had not read L’E.strange’s 
Ohsenators, and, except for the collections of Sir James Mackintosh, 
knew nothing of the news-letters. He must have noticed Muddiman’s 
name in Roger North’.s Life of Di'. John North, but, of course, knew 
nothing of his career. Macaulay glanced at Smith’s Current Intelli¬ 
gence, No. 15 for March 30-April 3, 1681 {published by John Smith), 
saw that the paper said -that Oates a.sserted that tlie Penny Post was 
" a device of Henry Nevll, alias Pain, who was known to be a great 
aasertor of the Catholic cause,” and read no farther among the papers 
of the times. But John Smith was not a Whig and wished to discredit 
the Penny I’ost. Thompson, in his True Domestic Intelligence, No. 77, 
for March 26-30, published a denial by Oates, who ” owns the same 
to be very convenient for all men, and that the design would no more 
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The Penny Tost made such a vast: change in the distri¬ 
bution of khters that it is clear that there, was an extra¬ 
ordinary reason for calling it into being. In lie.n of three 
posts a weelc it set up one for <;v<n'y hour daily, from 
seven in the nnjrning to Jiinc at night. Sucli an extensive 
service could not then have been remnneralivc. 

The Duke of York could have obtained no verdict 
against the promoters of the Penny Po.st until the City 
had l)ecn clo:ircd of the dishoiu?st slKailTs who packed the 
London juries, and th(!n‘forn at first inadi; no attempt 
to suppress the Penny Post. But on Novcmbi't 32,1682, 
he obtained a verdict for £100 again.st Dockwra. With 
this the hulk of the news-letter campaign emded, and after 
the loyal Lord Mayor, Sir John Moore, finally put a stop 
to the seditious nows-lcttcrs in .lime 1683, Vjy forbidding 
“ coffee-houses and other places to entertain them,” ^ 
Mnd<,liman once more reigned supreme in that branch of 
journalism. On August 14, 1683, the King recognized 
the services of Sir John Mcxrrc “ in delivering the City 
from the Whigs a.nd restoring it to its Sovereign,” by 
'' rcconimcncling him to Posterity.” He* ordered tliat Sir 
John Moore should, as an addition to his arms, bear ” on 
a canton gulc.s, one of the Lyons of England.” “ 

Before continuing the history of the newspapers o,E the 
Plot, attention must bo drawn once more to the danger 
of trusting either the now.spapcrs or the nmvs-lettcrs 
of the times. Even the imprdnts to the pamphlets and 
songs cannot always be accepted. Harris, " Elephant 
Smith,” and others invariably attributed seditious 
pamphlets to " Popish Nat,” particularly if they had 


Hon'c tlm Papi.st.s to plot than Ihn I'rut«itaut,s to coimtrrplot them.” 
An anexpootud piece of common-senHC from Oalns 1 Kor was Macaulay 
aware that the Wliigs actually pnweeuted John Kntilh .for hla aupersion 
of Oates. Their iiuUctinont is set out in W. tl. Hart’s i ndex Expur- 
gatorins Angiicamis, pp, aOK-o. 

^ .News-luttor of June l.t, 1683. 

“ Ibid., August ii(, i()S3. 
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printed them themselves, and Thompson often in sarcasm 
inscribed his songs and pamphlets " Printed for Benjamin 
Harris ” or " Francis Smith,” as the case might be.-’- The 
journal of Narcissus Luttrell, hitherto a chief authority 
on the times I am sketching, was composed almost 
entirely from the Whig news-letters and newspapers. 
It is thoroughly untrustworthy, therefore, and often 
exceedingly untruthful. When the remaining Calendars 
of State Papers for the reign of Charles II (now completed) 
are printed, research workers will be able to see in a 
moment that Luttrell is not to be trusted.^ 

Roger L’Estrange uttered a warning on this subject 
in 1682. “ The history of this age,” wrote he, “ will 
come to be drawn from these papers, and will it not be 
worth while, think ye, to set after times right in a matter 
of this importance?” And “The celebrated heroes 
of this generation shall be either such as took their rise 
from alms-baskets or jayls. Or others, perhaps, whose 
hands shall have been double dyed in the sacred blood 
of Princes or Prelates. This will be the consequence 
undoubtedly of letting these licentious writings pass 

^ The songs printed by Thompson were re-published by him in and 
after 1683, as CoHacUaus of Loyal Songs, to which he prefi-TOd hi.s auto¬ 
biography, with an account of the iudictmonts brought against him. 
In liica fashion the other side printed " Collections ” of their own aong,s, 
chieily after the Revolution. Rarely, indeed, can the exact date of 
the publication of any individual song bo stated. As one example 
of an intentionally misleading imprint, Thompson’s “ Lot Oliver now 
be forgotten ” may be mentioned. The imprint to this is " Printed for 
Ilenjamin Hands,” with Harris’s address, “ and are to be sold by 
Langley Curtis,” etc. 

The best collection of the Whig songs is Poems on Affairs of Slate, 
1G/10-1704, in three volumes, published in 1716. 

® On such questions as the elections of the sheriffs from 1681 to 
1683, Luttrell is in frequent conflict with the State Papers, from which 
Muddiman took his own accounts. The news-letters in the Greenwich 
Hospital collection, now being calendared, are almost entirely of 
Whig origin. How they came to Greenwich I-Iospital is not Imown. 
In the recently published Calendar for 16S0-81 there is, I think, a 
special news-letter by Hancock to John Brainan, M.P. for Chichester, 
datedMayio, 1681. Bramanindorsedthis" Mr. PX. his letter.” There 
was a signature to this, hut it has been torn off. The first initial, 
however, .still remains and is either " I ” or " T.” 
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unpunished. The Weekly Papere, whose office it is to 
spread false news, traduce the King and his ministers, 
misrepresent proceedings of Stale, improve all occasions 
of making the officers and servants of the Government 
ridiculous, and in a sctirrilous way of buffoonery turn up 
a crape gown man or a tantivy to malce sprirt for the 
multitude. . . . You shall find few dangerous libels 
that come abroad . . . but you have eitlu!!- (iurtis or 
Janeway or Baldwin or (h'rancis) Smith, or, in short, 
some of these weekly intelligencers for tlicir vouchers.” i 

An extrerae view, no doubt, but one with more than a 
modicum of truth in it. 

Roger L’Estrango says that he " contracted a horror 
of the Plot ” from its very inception, and up to i68i he 
had been firing off pamphlet after pamphlet against 
its supporters. Muddiman, in a milder fushuni, joined 
him in his news-letters, putting forward the official views, 
which, so he states, ho was repeatedly ordered to give, 
often, as he hints, by the King himself. But although 
he never went beyond sarcasm at the expense of Oates 
and Shaftesbury, and reserved his bitterest remarks 
for the anabaptists, all his opponents fcanxl to answer 
him. No reply to him will ho found in any of the news¬ 
papers or news-letters he denounced. It was far other¬ 
wise with L’Estrange, who was not attached to the office 
of a Secretary of State, and had not the Privy Council 
at his back. ” Oliver’s fiddler,” ” Dog Towzer ” and 
other epithets saluted him on all sides, until one phrase- 
maker, in a delirium of vituperation, termed him " Tory- 
Rory-damraee-Plot-sliamniec-yoiinkor-crape. ’ ’ 

With the election of Bethel and Cornish for sheriffs 
in July 1680 the struggle took on a new shape. The 
sheriffs began to pack the jurks, either themselves (as 
when Shaftesbury was tried) or through the under- 
sheriffs. City grand juries began to return '* ignoramus ” 

* Olmtwior, No, isa, Time jo. 1682. 
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to indictments preferred against seditious writers and 
printers.! When Sir Patience Ward was elected Mayor 
at the end of September 1680, the paralysis of justice 
was complete and the City was in a state of covert rebellion. 
The Lord Chief Justice Scroggs, who had sentenced most 
of the victims of the Plot, was impeached, solely because 
he had directed the acquittal of Sir George Wakeman 
and sentenced Harris. Thompson was placed in the 
pillory and brutally stoned by a London mob, for pub¬ 
lishing the Letters to Miles Prance of the Catholic barristers 
Farwell and Paine, contending that Godfrey had com¬ 
mitted suicide. When Parliament at last met, on October 
21, 1680, there was every intention of impeaching 
L’Estrange and of trying him for his life. So he pru¬ 
dently retired to Holland, remaining there until the King 
again dissolved the Parliament. 

The Parliament of 1680, the last but one of the reign 
of Charles II, no more represented the nation than the 
Rump itself had done. It was composed almost entirely 
of Whigs. By dint of the ingenious but indefensible 
practice of splitting freeholds and thus swamping the 
loyal voters, the Wliigs had succeeded in returning 
numbers of members who otherwise would not have been 
elected. Bribery and other corrupt practices had taken 
place in the corporations, Whigs everywhere being intruded 
as returning officers. Hence the subsequent forfeitures of 
charters during this reign. An unprecedented number 
of the members consisted of City Whigs; others were 
involved in all the plots of this and of the next reign. 
Amongst them were Slingsby Bethel, the Shiinei of 
Dryden’s Absalom and Achitojihel, City sheriff for this 
year, Dubois (Liverpool), a would-be sheriff, with his 
colleague Thos. Papillon (Dover), Pilkington, menil^r 

A large number of these will be found in W. H. Hart’s 1 ndex Expur- 
gatorius A ngUcanus, but this is by ao means complete, as tlio news¬ 
letters prove. 

Q 
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for Loudon, Sir William Wallov (Junior, M.'P. for West- 
niinsler) Bromo Whorwnod (Oxford City), Goorge Speke 
(Somersid) John Sjndco (Ilcluistor), Sir Paiience Ward 
(Pontefract), ihe Lord Mayor of this year, and a perjuror, 
and Sir Samuel Baruacliston, another City alderman 
and the fonmuui of Shaftesbury's " ignoramus ” juryd 

The Commons soon proved their temp(')- by electing 
William Williams, Recorder of Chester, their Speaker. 
Williams was counsel for Fratreis Smith, at his trials 
dnriiig this year. Emboldened by the r('.snlt.s of the 
elections, Smith had issued a scu'UiS of .seditious tracts 
and must have amassed a small fortune by their sale. 
H Nm Ycays for the Lord- Chief Juslire (Scroggs), 
Same Observations tvpon the trial of Sir ffeorge Wakmian, 
and An Act of Common Council, were amongst those for 
which tJic Privy Council had ordcinxl his prcjsecution— 
in each case with the result tliat a jury, packed by the 
under-.sheriffs, had thrown out the bill.“ At Smith’s trial, 
on September i(i, 1680, for publishing the last-mentioned 
tract. Sir George Jefferies, Recorder of London, had 
expressed himself with justifiable indignation about the 
dishonest proceedings of the jtiry. Accordingly Smith 
printed atr account of this trial, entitling it An account 
of the injurious ■proceeUiiit’s of Sir George Jefferies . . • 
against Francis SmUh. At the end of tlii.s, Smith added 
his first autobiography, and told the story of his punish¬ 
ment for publishing the liook of the Prodigies. It has 
been described as a " piteous tale,” and so it would be, 
were it not for the glib lies ho had already placed on 
record. Now, sure of the protection of the sheriffs and 
of the House of Gommons, he actually took credit to 
him.SDlf for issuing the book. “ In Angu.st, ibfii,” wrote 
he, '' a certain book was printed and published, entitled 

I,utti'eir.H account of tlicso m«n and ot their machinations is 
extrotnely misleading and often untrue. 

“ Indictmonta in W, H. Hart’s JwUx Itxpur^atnnus A uglicmms. 
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Mirahtlis Annus ; or, the Year of Prodigies. Then did 
a person of quality, yet living [Shaftesbury?] give me 
great encouragement for its publication, as a book 
grateful to the Authority (!) and of general caution to 
the Nation, both to behold and consider the works of 
God, and also to tremble for His judgements. But so 
it happened, contrary to my expectation, that the very 
day it was published, one of his Majesty’s messengers 
came to my shop with a warrant, both to seize the book 
and my person.” 

The House of Commons then actually singled out 
this perjurer for honour. On October 30, the House, 
reversing for a brief period its order of June 1660, ordered 
its votes and transactions to be printed daily, and Francis 
Smith was appointed its printer. Next, on November ii, 
the Exclusion Bill was reintroduced, and on November ig, 
the House turned its attention to Benjamin Harris, 
who was still in prison, and petitioned the King to remit 
his fine of ,£500. The petition, was not granted^ and, 
on December 23, the Commons petitioned a second time, 
with the like result. In the meantime the two Chief 
Justices, Scroggs and North, had been impeached, with 
two other judges of the King’s Bench and Exchequer, 
and an address had been presented asking for the removal 
from all public offices of Sir George Jefferies. Worse 
was to follow, for when the Commons received no answers 
to their appeals for Harris, secret instructions were sent 
to the Marshal of the King’s Bench Prison, ordering him 
to release Harris. After this Harris celebrated his 
release by publishing his Triumphs of Justice over unjust 
judges, “ humbly ” dedicating it to Scroggs, ” from 
Westminster Hall, December 23, 1680.” The tract itself 
is dated 1681, so that in all probability the 23rd of Decem¬ 
ber, 1680, was the date of Harris’s illegal release. 

1 On November 24 Hariis petitioned the Lords Hist. MSS. Com¬ 
mission’s Eloventli Report, Part II, pp, 212-13, 
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On .December 29 the venerable Lord Stafford was sent 
to his death by the House of Peers, upon the evidence 
mainly of other perjurers than Oates, But, on Saturday, 
January i, Muddinuin announced that " .His Majesty 
doth neither give nor receive New Year’s gifts.” The 
reason for this was the open insult offered to the King 
by Shcril’fs Bethel and Cornish, 'the sentence on Lord 
Stafford was that of drawing, hanging and quartering. 
The King, as was lu's right, commuted this to bc'.heading. 
The sheriffs actually asked the Houses of Parliament 
whether they were to oi)cy the King or carry out the 
original sentence. The I.or(Ls replied that the King’s 
writ was to bo c)I)eycd, but from the Commons they 
received for answer the scandalous reply that the Commons 
were ” content ” that he should be beheaded. No wonder 
tha.t there were no Court festivities for the New Year. 

In the meantime, Francis Smith signalized his privilege 
as Parliamentary publisher by pul)lishing tin; second 
important document of the Plot, entitled The S-pecch of a 
Noble Peer. Grossly insolent to the King and seditious 
in the highest degree, this explicitly stated that the King 
was " not to be trusted.” This " spe(.'ch ” was universally 
undei’Stood to mean a speech by .Lord Shaftesbury on 
Decenrber 23, and, though it was never delivered, tliere 
is evciy reason to think that it was his cf)mposition.^ 
Satiated with the blood of .Lord Stafford and perhaps a 
little afraid of the open auger of the King, the Lords 
then began to display more moderation. They Iiad thrown 
out the Bill of Exclusion, and on January 4 they ordered 
The Speech of a Noble Peer to be burnt by the hangman 
and directed that Smith .should be prosecuted. 

^ >■ J, do not quote, this dooniiKmt, for it can b« road in Christie's Life of 
Shafiesimry. Sniitli’s third edition of this docuiiusit, printed in i68<j, 
after tlie .Ueyolution. sooins to prove iiuit Sliaftolniry really wrote it. 

Smith dedicated this edition to William III, and appended to it liis 
Bccotid autoijiography, entitled The Case of h'rancis Smith. No indica¬ 
tion -was given by liini that the " Speech ’’ was never dclivurud. The only 
copy of this edition appears to be that iu the Guildhall Lihrat v, London. 
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Lord Macaulay draws attention to the fact that the 
most important debates in English history—the debates 
over the Bill of Exclusion—^were passed over in complete 
silence by the Gazette, but he was not aware that the Gover- 
ment news-letters supplied this defect. Muddiman 
described the last days of the third Parliament of Charles II 
as follows: 

" Saturday, Jan. 8, (1681) : I should have told you in 
the last that the Commons agreed with the Lords in their 
vote [about the Irish Popish Plot] with this addition : 

‘ That the Duke of York being a Papist, the expectation 
of his coming to the throne hath given the gi'eatest 
encouragement thereto, as wcH as to the horrid Popish 
Plot in this kingdom of England.’ On the 7th, the House 
of Commons, upon debate of his Majesty’s message 
[refusing to consider the question of exclusion] resolved 
that there can be no security nor safety to the Protestant 
religion, the King’s life, or the well-constituted govern¬ 
ment of the Kingdom without passing a Bill for disabling 
the Duke of York to inherit the Imperial Crown of England. 
As also that until such Bill be passed they cannot give 
any supply to his Majesty, without danger to his Majesty’s 
person and the Protestant religion and unfaithfulness 
to the Trust reposed in them. They resolved farther, 
that all persons who advised the message against the 
Bill for excluding the Duke of York have given pernicious 
counsel to his Majesty and are promoters of Popery and 
enemies to the King and Kingdom. And that the Earl 
of Halifax, in advising his Majesty to insist upon his 
last message against the Bill for excluding the Duke, 
hath given pernicious coimsel. They voted an humble 
address to his Majesty to remove the Earl of Halifax from 
his councils and presence for ever, Mr. Lawrence Hyde 
from Council, presence and office of the Treasury, the 
Marquess of Worcester from Council and all office and 
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writ was to be ol^eyed, but from the Commons they 
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were ” content ” that he should be beheaded. No wonder 
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in the highest degree, this explicitly stated that the King 
was “ not to be trusted.” This “ speech ” was univei'sally 
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December 23, and, though it was never delivered, there 
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1 I do not quote this document, for it can be read iu Christie's Life of 
Shaftesbury. Smith’s third edition of tliis docunient, printed in 1689, 
after the Itevoiution, seems to prove that Shaftesbury really -wrote it. 
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the last that the Commons agreed with the Lords in their 
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' That the Duke of York being a Papist, the expectation 
of his coming to the throne hath given the greatest 
encouragement thereto, as well as to the horrid Popish 
Plot in this kingdom of England.’ On the 7th, the House 
of Commons, upon debate of his Majesty’s message 
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that there can be no security nor safety to the Protestant 
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ment of the Kingdom without passing a Bill for disabling 
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Bill for excluding the Duke of York have given pernicious 
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employments of honour and profit, the Earl of Clarendon 
from Council and presence. And then voted whoever 
should lend money or advance upon any branch of the 
King’s revenue, or accept or buy upon any tally of 
anticipation, should be judged to hinder the sitting 
of the Parliament, and be responsible to the Parliament 
therefore.” 

On Tuesday, January ii, i68i, Mudcliman continued : 

“ On the 8th the House of Lords, as expedients, agreed 
that the Duke of York should be banished 500 miles out 
of the kingdom during the King’s life, and that it should 
be treason for him to return, also to confiscate all his 
revenues, and that after the King’s death a committee 
of forty-one persons from the Lords and Commons should 
appoint to all offices, military and civil.” 

The King gave his Parliament another day, and in 
the same news-letter, for Tuesday, January ii, our 
journalist gave his account of the result. It missed no 
point by the concise form in which it was stated : 

" On the loth, the Commons resolved that whoever 
shall advise the King to prorogue this Parliament to 
any other purpose than in order to pass the Bill against 
the Duke of York is a betrayer of the King, the Protestant 
religion and Kingdom of England, a promoter of Popery 
and pensioner of PYance. They resolved their thanks 
to be given to the City of London for their manifest 
loyalty to the King 1 and their care, charge and vigilance 
for the preservation of the King’s person and Protestant 
religion. And that it is the opinion of the House that, in 
1666, London was burnt down by the Papists to intro¬ 
duce Popery and Arbitrary Power. They resolved that 
the Commissioners of the Customs and all other officers 
who shall break the laws against importation of French 
wines are promoters of the French interest and shall 
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account for it to Parliament. They resolved that it 
was their opinion that the Duke of Monmouth was put 
out of all his places and commands by influence of the 
Duke of York, and that an address be made to his Majesty 
to restore him. They resolved that the prosecution of 
Dissenters on penal laws against Papists is at this time 
grievous to the People, a weakening of the Protestant 
religion and dangerous to the peace of the Kingdom. 
And were proceeding, when the Black Rod called them 
to the House of Loz'ds, where his Majesty gave the Royal 
assent to the Bill against importation of [Irish] cattle, 
the woollen Bill, some private Bills, and then the Par¬ 
liament was prorogued to the 20th.'’ 

Before the 20th arrived. Parliament, in spite of the 
threats of the House of Commons, was dissolved, and the 
King summoned his fourth and last Parliament to meet 
at Oxford, out of reach of the rebellious City of London. 
" Long live the King and the tnxe Protestant religion 
as by law established,” wrote Muddiman. When the 
City petitioned against the meeting of Parliament at 
Oxford, the King told them that “ they should beware 
of such as advise them to such things as do not concern 
them.” All the Shaftesbury and Oates journalists 
omitted this remark. 

On the 9th of February, the Privy Council, finding 
that Harris had been set free, ordered the Marshal of 
the King's Bench to attend them " to give account 
how he came to be at liberty.” ^ On February ii the 
Marshal appeared, and was ordered to keep Harris in 
close custody.^ At the same time. Council ordered Jane, 
the wife of Langley Curtiss (then in prison), to be prose¬ 
cuted for publishing A irm copy of a letter intercepted., going 
to Holland to Mr. L’Estrange. On the preceding day the 


1 News-letter of February 10. 
® Ibid., February la. 
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Master and Wardens of the Stationers’ Company had 
been ordered to suppress treasonable and seditious libels. 

The final phase of the struggles between the King on 
one side, and the House of Commons and the City of 
London on the other, all caused by the “ Popish Plot,” 
then ensued. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE OXFORD PARLIAMENT—^THE KING'S VENGEANCE BEGINS 
—FATE OF THE PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS—DEATH 
OF CHARLES 11 —DEATH OF MUDDIMAN—BENJAMIN 
HARRIS, THE FIRST AMERICAN JOURNALIST—END OF 
HIS CAREER IN THE FOLLOWING CENTURY 

A t the commencement of tlie year i68i, the King 
took the advice of his Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, Francis North, first Baron Guildford, and 
later on Lord Chancellor, as to what should be done 
with the Whig newspapers he had been powerless to sup¬ 
press. The Chief Justice’s advice was most sensible. 
He told the King not to continue prosecutions, which, as 
we have seen, would be defeated by “ignoramus” 
j uries in the City, but to employ skilled writers to combat 
them and issue papers on his behalf. The King did this 
and, adds the Chief Justice’s brother, the loyal journalists 
“ soon wrote ” the others “ out of the pit.” ’■ 

Nathaniel Thompson presumably was one of the writers 
employed, but of course the one man marked out for the 
task was Roger L’Estrange. He descended into the arena 
and fought Oates’s journalists in their own way and in 
their own language, with a vigour of expression and com¬ 
mand of the English language that they could not hope 
to imitate. He was capable of writing excellent English 

’ Koger Norl'li’s life of his brother Francis. 
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when he chose, as his numerous translations from the 
Spanish and of ^Esop’s fables and from Erasmus prove, 
but he deliberately adopted the Whig style of invective, 
in order to write them out of the field. He told his readers 
that he thought it might not be considered a fitting 
occupation for " a gentleman and an old fellow of sixty- 
eight,” but pointed out that he had been compelled to 
“ descend into the kennel to lash a pack of curs.” ^ 

Lord Macaulay, fortified by his Whig prejudices, and 
almost complete ignorance of the journals L’Estrange 
wrote out of the field, has calumniatedi L’Estrange ® in 
terms which prove that he was a better partisan than his¬ 
torian. He writes of L’Estrange’s " mean and flippant 
jargon, ’’but has nothing to say of the literary garbage 
it was intended to counteract. And his attribution to 
L’Estrange of a ” ferocious and ignoble nature ” is in 
direct opposition to all the facts. The man who took a 
leading part in bringing Oates to justice was not ignoble.® 
The truth is, L’Estrange was the first Tory, just as Titus 
Oates was the first Whig, and that has always been enough 
for writers of Macaulay’s school. His life has yet to be 
written. 

No. I of L’Estrange’s Observators appeared on April 13, 
1681. They did not contain news but commented on the 
newspapers and pamphlets of the times, often with 
extremely personal accounts of their writers and printers. 
Throughout they were written in dialogue form and, for 

^ Preface to tlie fourth volume of tho Observators. 

^History of England, chap. iii. p. 593. 

“The case of William Jenkyn by no means bears the construction 
Macaulay put upon it from glancing at the two Observators for January 
29 and 31, 1683. L’Estrange makes out a very strong case against 
Jenkyn in them. It is not possible to follow up all the details given 
in the Observators without going through all the pamphlets and papers 
of ^ the times and understanding the characters and histoiy of their 
writers and printers. There is no evidence that the King " looked sad ” 
when ho heard of the death in Newgate of Jenkyn. It is more probable 
that he had never even heard of Jenlcyn’s name. And that tho case 
was of no importance is proved by the fact that the news-letters do 
not evm mnuUnn i+ 
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all these reasons, are most difficult to follow nowadays. 
Before he sent the Ohservators to the press L’Estrange 
had them approved (probably by deputy) by both Secre¬ 
taries of Stated This circumstance defeated the prosecu¬ 
tion of himself set on foot by the Whigs in 1683. 

“ Heraclihts Ridens; or, a Discourse between jest and 
earnest, where many a true word is spoken in opposition 
to all libellers against the Government,” preceded the 
Observaiors and commenced on February i, 1681. Its 
author is generally considered to have been the poet and 
miniaturist Thomas Flatman. It was a running satire 
of some literary value and was reprinted in two small 
volumes in 1713. Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophel, 
written by command of the King, also appeared in 1681. 

Preparations for the Oxford Parliament commenced 
on February ii. Christchurch, Merton and Corpus 
Ghristi Colleges were set apart for the King and his Court. 
On the 19th, the Judges all attended the Council and were 
addressed by the King, who informed them that as he 
himself intended to govern by the laws, so he was de¬ 
termined that no one should break them. They were, 
therefore, to put the recusancy laws against Papists and 
others into execution, and were to direct grand juries 
accordingly on their circuits. This meant that the 
cumulative fines for not going to church were now to be 
inflicted, not merely on the Papists, as the last Parliament 
had wished, with a total exemption for Protestant dis¬ 
senters, but on all without fear or favour. In the mean¬ 
time, Francis Smith had entered the lists as a journalist. 
Smith’s Protestant Intelligence began in February and was 
one of the most seditious and the most lying papers 
that had yet appeared. Tracts also poured from the 
presses. “ Every day produceth a spawn of most villain¬ 
ous libels against his Majesty and the Government," 

1 The Ohservator, No. 323, lor April 20, 1683. See W. H. Hart’s 
Index Expurgatarius AngHcanus, 
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wrote Muddiman, on March 5. “ The ranker sort come 

generally from under a sister’s apron or a brother’s 
pocket, and are sometimes conveyed to parties in the 
country at the charge of the faction here.” 

Everyone thought that the session of Parliament at 
Oxford would be a long one. The five ‘‘ Popish ” Lords 
in the Tower, even, were sent there in order that they 
might be tried there by their peers. On the nth March 
the King set out thither, and on the 17th the London 
members also departed for Oxford, accompanied by a 
cavalcade of some hundreds of armed men, among,st whom 
were Francis Smith, and the anabaptist Stephen College, 
the ” Protestant joiner,” and writer of most of the seditious 
songs of the times. For this occasion College had invented 
the " Protestant Flail.” ^ The two were ringleaders in 
a design to seize the King, insufficiently described by 
Macaulay in his account of College. Macaulay is in error 
in asserting that the ” Protestant Flail ” was invented 
earlier than this. 

The London cavalcade, although their direct route was 
up Holborn Hill, ” by way of ostentation ” went in a 
body down Fleet Street and the Strand to Charing Gross, 
within sight of Whitehall, before they turned north for 
the Oxford Road. The London Weavers, wrote Smith, 
had contrived a ‘‘ very fine fancy” for the day—” that 

^ " Listen nwliile and I’ll tell you a tale 
Of a new device of a Protestant Flail, 

Witli a thump, thump, thump a thump. 

Thump a thump, thump. 

Tills flail it was made of the fmost wood. 

Well lined with lead and notable good 
For splitting of braines and .shedding of blood 
Of all tliat withstood, 

With, a tlmmp, thump, etc.” 

The song adds that the flail took its degrees at Oxford. It was pub¬ 
lished by Thompson in i6Si. There is a copy of Collogo’.s abominable 
Ra-liee Show (too offensive to quote) in the British Museum, easily 
identified by L’Estrango’s Notes on Stephen College, which the writers 
who have attempted to wliitewash College do not seem to have rend. 
Smith published the " Ra-Rce Show." 
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is, a Blew Sattin ribbon, having these words plainly and 
legibly wrought upon it, ‘ No Popery. No Slavery,’ 
which being tyed up in knots were worn in the hats of 
the horsemen who accompanied our members.” Car¬ 
bines, pistols and “ musquetoons ” were in evidence in 
the bands accompanying all the members from all parts of 
England, according to Smith, and on March 17 he had in- 
formed his readers that the magistrates of the City of 
Oxford, " as we are credibly informed ” (the old phrase of 
the book of wonders), '' do not approve of quartering any 
troops within the walls of the city.” This, of course, was 
untrue. 1 So confident was Smith that the King would 
be laid by the heels, that he waxed sarcastic in the issue 
of his paper for March 28, and wrote : 

“ Last week his Majesty was pleased to be present at 
the acting of a play—' Tamberlain the Great'—and upon 
Monday last [the day the Oxford Parliament met] his 
Majesty was to see a comedy called ' Plain Dealing.’ ’’ 
As the event proved, the titles of the supposititious 
plays were appropriate, but not quite so in the sense 
Smith intended. In the meantime he published another 
seditious tract, entitled Fox Pof>nli, and, according to 
his second autobiography (of 1689), presented each 
member of the Oxford Parliament with a copy of it, at 
his own charge- The Oxford Parliament met on Monday, 
March 21, 1681 (the Lords in the Geometry School and 
the Commons in the Convocation House), and the House 
of Commons at once fell upon their old devices and brought 
in the Bill of Exclusion once more. On Monday the 28th, 
at ten o’clock in the morning, the King with dramatic 
suddenness dissolved Parliament for the last time. For 
the first time Charles II then publicly appealed to the 
nation, 

1 See Wood’s Life and Times (ed. A, Clark), ii. 531, for a full descrip¬ 
tion of the Oxford Parliament. Armour for the troops had been sent 
up by boat. 
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Announced by Miiddiman on April 2, the " Declaration ” 
of Charles II was issued a few days later, and is the 
most important document of the reign. In it the King 
summed up the offences of the House of Commons, “ their 
illegal and arbitrary orders, by which they had taken 
Englishmen into custody for matters which bore no 
relation to parliamentary proceedings, their declarations 
that distinguished men were enemies to the King and 
kingdom, made on bare suspicion, without proof or 
hearing any defence, their unconstitutional votes against 
lending the King money,” and, in fact, all the points 
Muddiman had evidently been instructed to report to his 
correspondents in his news-letters. This declaration was 
read in every church and chapel throughout the land, 
created a great sensation, and led to an outburst of loyalty 
beyond precedent. Addresses to the King in reply 
poured in on all sides, and from tliis moment the King’s 
vengeance now began, and was only delayed until the end 
of 1682 by the " ignoramus ” juries of London. For the 
rest of his reign Charles II dispensed with a Parliament.^ 
The second and third cities of the kingdom, Norwich and 
Bristol, led the way in addressing the King, and, in the 
case of Norwich, extraordinary results followed. Norwich 
had for long been at cross purposes with London, and had 
repeatedly prosecuted the dispersers of news-letters and 
illegal newspapers and pamphlets. But there was no 
printing press in Norwich, or, indeed, anywhere out of 
London, and the Mayor and Aldermen of that City desired 
greater prominence to be given to their votes and pro¬ 
ceedings. So they encouraged a London bookseller, 
John Smith of Great Queen Street, to issue a paper in 
which all their documents should be printed. John 
Smith had already dabbled in journalism, and had printed 

i" I will maiiitainmy prerogative within its just bound; on the other 
hand, I will not have my subjects give mo the Law,” said the King 
(Ailesbnry's Memoii's, i. 65). 
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the Currant Intelligence of 1680, already noticed, and he 
now commenced a fresh newspaper with the same title. 

On the 17th May the Grand Jury of Middlesex pre¬ 
sented John Smith for printing in his newspaper the 
petition to the King of the city of Norwich, presented on 
March 10. The sum of this petition, or, rather, address, 
was that " the burgesses of Norwich ” prayed “ for the 
preservation of his Majesty’s person and government 
both in Church and State, as it is now by law established, 
as also his Grandeur by the punishing and suppressing 
all seditious and scandalous libels,” and the granting to 
the King the supplies the Commons had refused. This 
was a blow in the face to the City of London, which had 
petitioned for a fresh Parliament, and was still doing its 
best to carry on the struggle, and, as the Grand Jury of 
Middlesex could not very well prosecute the city of Norwich, 
it attacked that city’s printer and actually termed the 
loyal petition of Norwich " a scandalous libel.” 

The Mayor and Corporation of Norwich assembled in 
Common Council when they heard of the proceedings of 
the Grand Jury of Middlesex, resolved that they were 
illegal, and derogatory to the privileges of the subject, 
and at once ordered their address to be reprinted “ with 
some additional reasons in justification of their actions, 
in vindication of their honour.” They then ordered John 
Smith to print all this. Smith did so, in his Currant 
Intelligence for June 7-11, 1681. The additional reasons 
attacked the Grand Jury of Middlesex for stigmatizing 
their loyal address by the ” frightful name of a libel," 
and accused its members of having been “ engaged in 
the late horrid rebellion.” John Smith's Currant Intelli¬ 
gence, therefore, is of considerable importance in the history 
of the city of Norwich. He must have been a Norwich 
man, though it is not possible to say more about him 
than that he commenced his last Currant Intelligence on 
March g, 1681, and discontinued it towards the end of 
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the year. It is cairious that Macaulay should have com¬ 
mitted so serious a blunder over John Smith’s attack 
upon Oates. 

On April 15 Francis Smith was brought before the 
Privy Council and sent to Newgate, with orders that he 
should be prosecuted. On April ii he had printed a string 
of falsehoods, in his Svnth’s Proicslani Intelligence, about 
the proceedings at the Privy Council, the object of which 
was to claim that the authority of the Commons was greater 
than that either of the Lords or Privy Council.^ 

Thus the number of his Smith’s Protestant Intelligence 
published on April 15, was the last he ever issued. Muddi- 
man’s comment, on April 19, was; “ The shutting up of 
Smyth put a stop to the Protestant Intelligence of yesterday, 
although those that know him do not believe it was 
altogether his. But it seems the Composer, now the Cat’s 
foot is gone, is loath to put his own into the fire.” Smith 
seems to have been discharged on condition that he printed 
no more newspapers, for the piusecution was dropped ^ 
and he never again issued a journal. He had undoubtedly 
rendered himself liable to a prosecution for high treason, 
if only because he publislied College’s '' Ra-Ree Show.” 

In 1681 Flarris was the victim of a domestic scandal. 
His wife had been unfaithful, and the chief witness to 
the fact, apart from his journalist enemy, Thompson, 
is John Dunton, who, nevertheless, had termed her a 
" kind rib ” when she stood by him in the pillory. Two 
satirical ballads celebrated this event.® 

■* News-letter ol .Saturday, April lO. Tlio indictment and passage in 
question are set out in W. H.'B.Axt'a Index Expurgatonus Avglicmtis, 
pp. 260-7. 

® Currant Intelligence, July 9-12, 1682. 

See page 44 of " Dunton’s Whipping Post; or, a Satyr upon Every¬ 
body. To which is added A Pancgyrick on tlie most dc.sorving Cieiitlc- 
men and Ladies in tho three kingdoms. With the Whoring-Pacquet 
or news of tho St—^ns and kept M—s’s, Vol. I, To which is added 
the Living Elegy; or, Dunton’.s letter to his few Creditors. With the 
character of a Summer friend. Also the Secret History of the Weekly 
Writers. In a di-stiuct challenge to each of them,” etc. Tho sub-title 
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Step by step, beginning in the autumn of 1681, the King 
now retaliated upon his enemies. On August 31, “ about 
eleven o’clock,” Charles II ordered Titus Oates to be re¬ 
moved from his lodgmgs in Whitehall, and thus rid himself 
of the presence of this fellow in the Royal palace. " Those 
who have observed his deportment,” wrote Muddiman, 
" have long stood in admiration that his Majesty (if any¬ 
thing of clemency can be admired in so gracious a Prince) 
could so long endure him under his roof. He was insolent, 
ungrateful and inconstant, sometimes an evidence for, 
sometimes an evidence against, the King, and both where 
his sacred life was concerned.” 

Dissenters were now harried all over the kingdom; at 
Yarmouth (for instance) the Grand Jury presented two 
or three Papists (all they had), but also forty-one noncon¬ 
formists, for not coming to church. Conventicles were 
suppressed, pulpits being pulled down and benches torn 
out of them and burnt. The news-letters are full of 
details of all that went on, and depict a stern and deter¬ 
mined King who rose at five in the morning to direct 
prosecutions at the Privy Council. Only in London the 
King had not yet conquered, and was not master for 
another year or more, thanks to the disloyal sherilfs. On 
July 2 (the greatest step the King had yet taken) Shaftes¬ 
bury was sent to the Tower. 

On September 19, therefore. Smith thought the time an 
appropriate one for reissuing his Speech of a Noble Peer, 

to the (separately paged) last section is " The Living Elegy; or, Duntoii’s 
letter to his few creditors, with the character of a Summer friend. To 
which is added. The Lives, Religion, and Honesty of tlie ' Moderator,’ 

‘ Wandering Spy,’ ' Rehearsal.’ ‘ London C-D ’ (alias ' Post ’), Inter¬ 
loping ’ ‘ Whipster,’ and tlie other attaohors of my person and Goods.” 

‘ ‘ Printed in the year 1706.” This is a rare book, and the Bidtish Museum 
contain-s only one copy. Pages 41 to 46 of the last section are devoted 
to Harris. The two songs published in iG8i (with the fictitious imprints 
of Smith) were '"The Saint’ turn’d curtezan,” and "The Protestant 
Cuckold. Being a full relation how B. H., the Protestant news-forger, 
caught his beloved wife Ruth, in ill circumstances.” Dunton’s book 
is very scurrilous, but contains a great deal of valuable information, 
particularly about newspapers of the year 1706. 
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and, therefore, had it cried about the streets, “ about 
ten at night.” For this he was again indicted—the pas¬ 
sage in the ” Speech ” set out in the indictment ^ com¬ 
mencing with the following words : ” My lords, tis a very 
hard thing to say that we cannot trust the King ... he 
is such a one as no story affords us a parallel of; how 
plain and bow many are the proofs of the design to murder 
him, how little is he apprehensive of it,” etc. Bail was 
refused to Shaftesbury, who was later on released by an 
“ ignoramus ” jury, in face of an overwhelming amount 
of evidence against him. Shaftesbury remained in 
England until the following year, when all his arrange¬ 
ments in the City for a rebellion were broken by the 
election of Sir John Moore ?is Lord Mayor. On February 8 , 
1682, Langley Curtiss was sent to Newgate for publishing 
false news about the Grand Jury of Middlesex. 

On May 16,1682, Richard Janeway was tried at Guild¬ 
hall, for a passage in his Imparlial Protestant, and brought 
in ‘‘Not Guilty ” by a packed jury. This disgraceful 
proceeding was countered by the Court of Exchequer, to 
which Janeway had formerly given bail to be of good 
behaviour. So, on June i, the Exchequer estreated the 
recognizances. Then, wrote Muddiman, on June 3: 
'‘Janeway finding himself and his bail clapped up in gaol 
upon his misdemeanour without the hope of being released 
by a London jury, and knowing by the experience of Ben 
Harris how slow the Party are in redeeming the Brother¬ 
hood from tribulation, made his application to the 
Attorney General, and so far prevailed as to gain his and 
their liberty upon engagement to trade no more in the 
publishing seditious or treasonable pamphlets. And 
upon that account it is that you want the Impartial 
Protestant Intelligence’’ The ” authors ” of the Impartial 
Protestant were Henry Care, Thomas Vile, George Larkin 

^ Indictment in W. H, Hart’s Index Expurgatonus Anglioatius, pp. 
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(its printer), Flancock and " a certain bookseller near the 
Royal Exchange,” according to the Loyal Protestant ior 
June 13, 1682. 

On June 10, Muddiman wrote that “ The Whigge party 
are quite down in the mouth. They do not open in coffee¬ 
houses as formerly, and the thinldng men do now desert 
them.” Shaftesbury, he added, had absconded. Shaftes¬ 
bury died in Holland a few months later on. 

In 1683 attempts were made on both sides to set up 
newspapers once more. Nathaniel Thompson was the 
first offender, and revived his Loyal Protestant. But on 
March 14 he was haled before the Privy Council for 
asserting in his paper that Lord Dumbarton had been 
appointed General of Scotland, and the Marquess of 
Huntly Governor of Stirling Castle, and was sent prisoner 
to the Gate house.^ This finally ended his journalism. 
On March 22 Ben] amin Harris tried to revive his Domestick 
Intelligence by the trick of publishing it gratis,^ but this 
of course was at once stopped. 

In March 1684, towards the end of the Great Frost, 
when oxen were roasted whole upon the Thames, and a 
regular fair was held above London Bridge, we find the last 
notice of Francis Smith in this reign. Writing on Tuesday 
March 4, Muddiman said, “ On the 3rd Frank Smyth was 
taken. He is best known by the name of ‘ Elephant 
Smith,' a bookseller who lives at the Elephant in Cornhill, 
and was in his time the prime disperser of all sorts of the 
most lewd and seditious pamphlets. He had practised a 
long time in that way, till the Law laid claim to him and 
had imposed several fines to which he was liable. Upon 
that account, he quitted his house, fled first to Holland, 
and since has wandered about the country in England 
under several disguises, till the City Marshal picked him 

‘ News-lettor of March 15, 1683. 

“ Tran-script of the Stationers’ Registers, under date of March 22, 
1682/3. No copy is known to exist. 
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up, and he now stands committed to make the Law 
satisfaction.” 

But the seditious booksellers and printers were treated 
mercifully. No one was tried for high treason, for the 
Government’,s object was to put a stop to the flood of 
lies and sedition rather than to be vindictive. Smith’s 
fines eventually were remitted by Janies II,^ a piece of 
clemency which, of course, he rewarded by publishing 
his last false account of his trials and sufferings. And 
Benjamin Harris’s fine of £500 was remitted by King 
Charles 11 upon promise of hotter behaviour. He, too, 
requited the Government in .similar fashion to Smith, and 
on August 7, 1683, was reported to have been selling at 
Bristol fair the seditious pamphlets he no longer dared to 
expose in London. His pamphlets were .seized, but he 
himself seems to have been permitted to escape. 

By the end of the reign of Charles II the press was " in 
order ” again. Dissent was all but stamped out and the 
King supreme. The sorrow of the nation at the King’s 
death was deep, and if only for the dead King's sake every 
welcome was given to his brother. We have no better 
witness to these points than the nonconformist historian 
Galaniy. In his Hidorical Account of My Own Life 
Calamy wrote: 

“ Never did I see so universal a concern as was visible 
in alt men's countenances at that time. I was present 
upon the spot, at the proclaiming of King James II at 
the upper end of Wood Street in Cheapside (which is one 
of those places where proclamation is usually made, upon 
such occasions), and ray heart ached within me at the 
acclamations made upon that occasion, which as far as I 
could observe were very general. And it is to me a good 
evidence, that afl the histories that fall into our hands are 
to be read with caution, to observe that Bishop Burnet 

’■ Public Occwrences trusly Stated, No. i, February 3, 1687/8. 
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positively affirms that' few tears were shed for the former 
nor were there any shouts of joy for the present King.’ 
Wliereas I, who was at that time actually present, can 
bear witness to the contrary. The bishop, indeed, who 
was then abroad, might easily be misinformed; but me- 
thinks he should not have been so positive in a matter of 
that nature when he was at a distance.” 

Muddiman retained Iris monopoly of issuing the written 
news until the end of the year 1687, when James II also 
employed one or two writers of his own faith. Parlia¬ 
ment renewed the Printing Act of 1662 in 1685, and the 
Act was not finally suffered to lapse until the year 1695, 
when William III also abandoned the claim to the Royal 
prerogative in printed news, and licensing of books came 
to an end as well. 

At the end of 1688, Muddiman was clearly Jacobite in 
his sympathies, so that it is improbable that his privileges 
were continued by William III. In October 1689 he ceased 
writing, and in March 1692 died at his house ” at Coldhern,” 
and was buried by the side of his wife in Kensington 
pari.sh church, In the almost total absence of State Papers 
for the reign of James II, his news-letters are one of the 
most valuable records of that reign. 

After the accession of James II, Benjamin Harris was, 
of course, heartbroken at the failure of Monmouth’s 
rebellion and attempted to “ improve ” it by more 
seditious prints. Accordingly, on November ii, 1685, 
Lord Middleton issued a warrant to the Stationers’ Com¬ 
pany ‘‘to damask ‘English Liberties; or, Freeborn 
subjects inheritance,’ and to deface a copper-plate for 
printing off seditious figures or emblems, entitled ‘ A 
Scheme of Popish Cruelties; or what we must expect 
under a Popish successor,’ which were issued at the House 
of Benjamin Harris, near the Royal Exchange, London, 
Victualler.” So that Hands had abandoned the open 
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sale of books, and was now carrying on a coffee-house, 
where, beyond a doubt, those like-minded to himself 
might meet and plot fresh treason. 

Thus England became no place for Benjamin Harris. 
Where he tlren hid himself is uncertain, but probably he 
went to Holland and, finding that he was not safe there, 
embarked for Boston in New England. Here at first he 
opened a coffee-house. It has long been known that the 
first American newspaper was Publick Occurrences, Both 
Foreign and, DomcsHck, published on September 25, 1690, 
and that this bears the imprint of “ R. Pearce, Boston,” 
who published it " for Benjamin Harris, of the London 
Coffee House,” but the only known copy of Publick 
Occurrences is that in the Record Office at London. It 
goes without saying that it was at once suppressed, for 
” containing reflexions of a very high nature,” This is 
probably the reason why a copy was sent to the English 
Government. Thus, as the wheel of chance would have 
it, Benjamin Harris became the patriarch of the press in 
a country which nowadays boasts more newspapers than 
any other in the world. Nor do his claims for remembrance 
in the United States end here. 

In 1679 Harris published a tiny spelling-book for 
children, entitled The Protestant Tutor, stating in it that 
he was its author, as well as its publisher, and advertised 
it extensively in his Domestick Intelligence. Quite by 
accident, the book filled a long-felt need, for there was no 
spelling-book for children in existence, and thus ran 
through many editions, which differ very much. But 
Harris had iro intention of doing a prrblic service by is.suing 
his book. His sole aim and object was to train up children 
to hate “ Popery,” and apart from the nature of the cate¬ 
chism of negation in the book, the children were taught by 
it thatit was their bounden duty to “hate the Pope." When 
Harris went to America he took with him, or had sent to 
him, copies of his Protestant Tutor. Whether he simply 
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sold these or had them reprinted there is nothing to show, 
for no copy of an American seventeenth-century edition 
of the book has survived, and very few of those printed 
in the eighteenth century. Children have a habit of 
destroying their school-books. But the book, under 
varying titles and with varying contents, became the 
school-book of the dissenters of America for the next 
hundred years, and for yet another hundred was frequently 
reprinted. It became the famous Nm England Printer, 
whose historian and bibliographer ^ teUs us that Franklin 
and Hall printed over 37,000 copies of the book between 
1749 and 1766, and that as the former began to print it 
in 1735, it is probable that at least double the number 
existed. “ An over conservative claim for it is to estimate 
an average annual sale of 20,000 copies during a period of 
a hundred years, or total sales of 3,000,000 copies." 

Harris was consoled for the suppression of his American 
newspaper by being appointed “ Printer to his Excellency 
the Governor, Sir William Phips . . . and Council." Mr. 
Pearce’s feelings when this appointment was made have 
not been recorded, but there was very little printing to be 
done in the colony at this time, and he must have suffered 
financial loss by the appointment. In 1692 Harris printed 
the Laws of Massachusetts, reprinting them in 1694, so 
that it is fairly evident that it was not quite safe for this 
supporter of Monmouth to return to England when WiUiam 
and Mary came to the throne at the end of 1688, By 1695 
he thought it safe to return, set up in business in London 
once more and issued a fresh paper, entitled Intelligence 
Domesiick and Foreign, from his shop in Fore Street. 
This failed, and ended with the eighth number, published 
on June 7, 1695. He then moved to Bartholomew Lane, 
near the Royal Exchange, and commenced a fresh news¬ 
paper, The Pacquei-boat from Holland and Flanders. This 

^ Mr. Paul Leicester Ford ; The New Englani Primer (New York, 
1897). 
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also failed. In 1699 another newspaper was commenced 
by Harris, entitled The London Slip of News, both foreign 
and domesLich (No. i, June 6). He was then living in 
" Maiden Head Court, Great Eastclieap,” but a few weeks 
later on moved once more to the “ Golden Boar’s Head, 
against the Cross Keys in Gracechurcli Street.” These 
frequent changes of address do not betoken prosperity. 
With its second number, Harris’s Slip of Ncios became The 
London Post, and was the longest lived of all his newspapers. 

Hitherto the career of Benjamin Harris had been one 
rather of tragedy than of comedy. It was well, therefore, 
that it should have ended on a note of broad farce, con¬ 
tributed, as u.sual, by a.n Irishman, no less a person 
than the author of Giillive/s Travels —Dean Swift. Harris’s 
London Post never was a success, and in the year 1705 
had dwindled down to a tiny sheet of only two pages, of 
wliich one was devoted to “ Resolutions upon the present 
position of affairs. By Truth and Honesty.” It goes 
without saying that " Truth and Honesty ” was Harris 
himself, but by this time the public had heard quite 
enough of Harris and would not buy his paper. John 
Dunton unkindly remarked that Harris " scandalized 
truth, by pretending to write for it,” and bluntly termed 
him a “ knave,” adding that his “ useless and thievish 
paper” was suppressed in that year “for want of 
receivers.” Harris, therefore, was compelled to seek for 
other ways of earning a living, and adopted expedients 
which led up to Dunton’s denunciation in the following 
year, 1706. 

An old friend and ally of Harris was the Whig almanac 
maker, John Partridge, a shoemaker who had set up in 
business as an astrologer in 1678. This prophet got into 
trouble over the Rye House Plot, and at the trial of the 
Rye House conspirators in 1683 evidence was given that 
he had been one of those willing to kill the King, but had 
been miable to join the others at the Rye House because 
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he could not ride. Pai'tridge, therefore, thought that 
he would be safer in Holland when his friends were tried 
and executed, took refuge at Amsterdam, and remained 
there until William and Mary came to the throne. 

Following the example of the Reverend Dr. Oates, who 
had returned from the University of Salamanca with the 
degree , of D.D. conferred on himself by himself, John 
Partridge brought back with him the degree of M.D. of 
the University of Leyden, obtained in like fashion. In 
and after 1690 Dr. Partridge issued his almanacs again, 
dealing in mistj/ predictions and carrying equivocation 
to its finest point in them. At the end he always adver¬ 
tised his celebrated pills. In this year he also married, 
his bride bemg Jane, the widow of Kirkman, the Duke of 
Monmouth’s tailor. The two set up housekeeping at 
East Sheen, between Richmond and Mortlake, some dis¬ 
tance out of London. One peculiarity of the astrologer’s 
almanacs of the times is that when the original writer 
was dead, another succeeded to his mantle and carried 
on his almanac. Thus, " Wing’s ” Almanac was still 
being carried on, although he had died in 1668. So also 
was “ Poor Robin ” (Henry Care) although “ Poor 
Robin ” died in 1688. And as for Francis Moore “ M.D.,” 
then alive, are not his almanacs still with us under the 
name of " Old Moore ” ? One astrologer, living until 
1704, was the Jacobite Gadbury, with whom Partridge, 
naturally, had an annual quarrel in prose and verse. 
Dreadful predictions abounded in Partridge’s Merlinus 
Liberatus, interspersed with signs of the zodiac and 
symbols of the planets and tlreir aspects (Swift terms them 
" Pot-hooks ”) by way of proof of aU that he said. No¬ 
body knew what he meant, nor did Partridge Mmself at 
the time wheir he wrote, but his predictions were so carefully 
worded that he was always able to claim that he had 
prophesied an event after it had happened. Naturally, 
therefore, his almanacs were in great demand, and, in 
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his own eyeSj Partridge was a personage of national 
importance. 

Dunton, in the Appendix to his Whipping Post, sympa¬ 
thized with Partridge in the quarrel with Harris that now 
took place, and in all probability his pamphlet fell into 
Swift’s hands and led him to purchase Partridge’s almanac. 
For Benjamin Plarris had a, son who dabbled in astrology, 
and failing anything else to print, the pair testified their 
real regard for '' truth and honesty ” by pirating the 
almanacs of the highly important Partridge, who, in his 
Merlimis Liberatus for 1706, also styled himself “ John 
Partridge, a lover of truth.” 

” I have been abused and the corintrey also,” wrote 
Partridge in this, ” by a supplement added to my 
almanack, forged and contrived by Benj. Harris and his 
son, tho' I knew nothing of it till it was printed.” In 
order that he might prevent “ the abuse of the World ” 
by such ■' knavish tricks,” he went on, he had printed a 
” hand ” at the end, and, as for anything beyond that 
hand, ” it is a cheat and he is a Icnave, that did it! So 
says your friend J. Partridge.” 

Harris then placed his additions in the body of the 
almanac. Accordingly, Merlinus Liberatus for 1707 con¬ 
tained another denunciation: 

“ If there is anything added to this Almanack by B. 
Harris, either in the middle or the end of it, besides these 
three sheets [?. c. 48 pages, octavo], it is a piece of knavery 
and not mine. Likewise, if there is anything in my name, 
called a prophecy or prediction, it is done by a Pack of 
Rascals, contrary to my will or knowledge. I am also 
informed that there is in the countrey an almanack sold, 
said to be done by Dorothy Partridge, as my wife; there 
was never any such thing pretended to by her, nor is it 
her name, and he is a villain that writes it, and it is a cheat 
put upon the countrey, and this I do to prevent it and to 
advise you not to buy it. John Partridge.” 
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The spectacle of two " lovers of truth"—Whigs 
too—falling out in this manner was irresistible to the 
witty Tory Doan of St. Patrick’s. October was the 
month in which the Stationers’ Company published all 
the almairacs for each ensuing year, and when October 
1707 arrived, a sensation was caused, not only in London, 
but all over Europe, by a new prognostication, which was 
not in the least misty or indefinite, but quite precise in 
all its prophecies. This was entitled : 

“ Predictions for the year 1708. Wherein the month 
and the day of the month are set down, the Persons named 
and the Great actions and events of irext year particularly 
related as they will come to pass. Written to prevent 
the people of England from being further imposed upon 
by the vulgar Almanack makers. By Isaac Bickerstaff, 
Esq.” 

Swift had seen the name of Bickerstaff over a black¬ 
smith’s shop in Long Acre, and selected it as being uncom¬ 
mon. The pseudon3mi was afterwards used by Steele and 
Addison, in the Tatley, by Swift’s permission. 

In his preface Bickerstaff solemnly declared that there 
had been a gross abuse of astrology, for which he could 
not blame the " noble art,” but the few “ mean illiterate 
traders ” who degraded it. " I wonder,” he added, “ when 
I observe gentlemen in the country, rich enough to serve 
the nation in Parliament, poring in Partridge's almanack 
to find out the events of the year at home and abroad.” 
And as for Gadbury and the rest, “ What have we to do 
with their advertisements of pUls or their mutual quarrels 
in verse and prose of Whig and Tory? " 

Mr. Bickerstaff then announced that he himself would 
proceed in a “ New Way,” and that “ Partridge and his 
clan may hoot me for a cheat and an impostor if I,fail 
in any single particular of moment. ... My first pre¬ 
diction is but a trifle, yet I will mention it to show how 
ignorant those sottish pretenders to astrology are in their 
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own concerns. It relatetli to Partridge the Almanack 
maker. I have consulted the Star of his Nativity by my 
own rules; and find that he will infallibly die upon the 
29th of March next, about eleven at night, of a raging 
fever. Therefore I advise him to consider of it and settle 
his affairs in time.” 

Other predictions followed, calculated to excite the 
interest of the haters of France. Cardinal de Noaillcs, 
Archbi.shop of Paris, would die on April 4th, the Prince of 
the Asturias on April ii, and the Pope himself on 
September ii. 

East Sheen was somewhat inaccessible in those clays, 
owing to the absence of bridges, so that it was not easy 
to find out what really happened to Partridge on March 
29. So Swift issued another pamphlet within a clay or two 
of that date, and entitled it, “ The accomplishment of the 
first of Mr. Bickerstaff’s predictions; being an account of 
the death of Mr. Partridge, the almanack maker,” in a 
letter dated March 30, purporting to be " from a Revenue 
officer to a Lord.” By way of affectation. Partridge 
occasionally omitted the first "r” in his surname, so 
Sw'ift improved upon this, intentionally mis-spelt Part¬ 
ridge’s name ” Patrige,” and in describing the death-hed 
scene with great detail, made Partridge acknowledge that 
" all pretences of foretelling by astrology are deceits,” and 
that he himself was “ a poor ignorant fellow.” Then 
” Patrige,” with two London quacks by his side and " a 
fanatic preacher ” for his spiritual guide, expired “ about 
five minutes after seven. By which it is clear that Mr. 
Bickerstaff was mistaken almost four hours in his calcula¬ 
tion. In other circumstances he was exact enough. . . . 
I shall wait with some impatience, and not without 
expectation, the fulfilling of Mr, Bickerstaffs second 
pi'ediction, that the Cardinal de Noailles is to die upon 
the 4th April, and if that should be verified as exactly as 
tins of poor Patrige, I must own I shall be wholly surprised 
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and at a loss, and infallibly expect the accomplishment of 
all the re§t.” 

This was not all. An " Elegy ” on the death of Mr, 
“ Patrige ” followed a little latei' on : 

" Here five feet deep lies on liis back 
A cobbler, starmonger and quack, 

Who to the stars in pure goodwill 
Docs to his best look upward still. 

Weep, all you customers that use 
His pills, his almanacks, or shoes.” 

Attention has already been called to the credulity of the 
times. What followed is ahnost beyond belief. The 
first two pamphlets were translated into nearly every 
European language, and the Portuguese Inquisition 
solemnly burnt them, probably because of the forecasted 
death of the Pope. This incident is too well authenticated 
to permit of any doubt about it. Partridge was at his 
wit’s end to Icnow what to do, and actually advertised 
that he was “ not only now alive, but also alive upon 
the 29th of March in question.” The absurd manner 
in which this advertisement was worded increased the 
popular conviction that he was dead. The indignant 
astrologer then tuimed, unluckily for himself, to a witty 
literary man. Dr. Thomas Yalden, for aid, and, with the 
help of Steele and Congreve, Yalden concocted a defence 
for Partridge entitled Squire Bickerstaff detected,; or, the 
Astrological Impostor convicted. 

“ It is hard, my dear Countrymen of these United 
Nations,” began this tract, “ it is very hard that a 
‘ Britain ’ born, a Protestant Astrologer, a man of 
Revolutionary Piinciples, an assertor of the liberty and 
property of the People, should cry out in vain for justice 
against a Frenchman, a Papist and an illiterate pretender 
to science.” 

Under the pretence of exposing false reports the writers 
then went on to teU the story of the sexton toUing the 
passing bell, the undertaker arriving to measure Partridge 
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for his coffm, and so on. The whole wound up with an 
Advertisement of an " Appeal to the Learned ” about to 
be issued by Partridge, and addressed to the “ Literati 
of the Whole World.” ‘‘ France and Rome are at the 
bottom of this horrid conspiracy against me,” Partridge 
was made to wind up, and Bickerstaff, ” the culprit afore¬ 
said, is a Popish emissary, has paid his visits to St. Ger¬ 
mains and is now in the measures of Lewis XIV.” “ In 
attempting my reputation there is a general Massacre of 
Learning designed in these Realms; and through my 
sides there is a wound given to all the Prote,stant Almanack 
makers in the Universe.” 

In October 1708, the Stationers’ Company published 
Partridge’s almanack for 1709, in which also appeared a 
denial, but after this actually refused to issue any more of 
his almanacs on the ground that he was dead ! 

Swift then closed the controversy with a " Vindication 
of Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq. against what is objected to him 
by Mr. Partridge in his Almanack for the present year 
1709.” 

This " Vindication ” gravely expostulated with Part¬ 
ridge for his ungentlemanly conduct in calling ” Bicker- 
staff” a “fool,” '‘villain,” and ‘‘impudent fellow,” at 
the end of his almanac, and with matchless irony then 
went on to prove that he was not alive—the chief proof 
of this, of course, being the fact that Dove, Wing, Poor 
Robin and Gadbury, although they were all dead, still 
published almanacs. As for the assertion of a Frenchman 
that Cardinal de Noaillcs was still alive, ‘‘ notwithstanding 
the pretended prophecy of Monsieur Biquerstaffe,” how 
far was ‘‘ a Frenchman, a Papist,” and an enemy to be 
believed ‘‘ in his own cause against an English Protestant 
who is true to the Government " ? 

Partridge was not able to recommence his almanacs 
until 1713, when he issued Merlinus Redivivus for 1714. 
At the end he threatened " to oblige the world ” with 
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the nativity of Swift—" that notorious cheat,” and went 
on, “ I doubt not but that these beggarly villains that 
have scarce bread to eat without being rogues, two or 
three poor printers and a bookbinder, with honest Ben, 
will be at their old trade again.” ^ This is the last 
reference discoverable about Harris. His will, if he made 
one, was not proved in Canterbury Prerogative Court, 
but he probably died before 1720, about which time the 
last edition of his Protestant Tutor appeared. 

1 The cause of Partridge’s renewed wrath seems to have been a 
small tract of twelve pages, entitled, " The Right and True Predictions 
of Dr. Patridge’s [sic] prophecy for the year 1712. . . . Together with 
. . . Mrs. Dorothy Patridge’s Speculum . . . By J. Patridge. Student 
in Physick and Astrology. . . . London. Printed by J. Read, near 
Fleet Street.” 

At the end there are the words ” Licensed according to Order,” but 
licensing came to an end in 1695. 



APPENDIX A 

To the King’s most Excellent Majcstie. 

The Humble petition of James Hickes, Clcrke in y® 
Lre. Office. Shewcth 

That the pet. sent the first Ire. by the post from Nampt- 
wicli unto London in 1637 and hath been the principall 
instrument in tire mana.gemcnt of that road, which 
brings in att present att least ;^4ooo p. annum clecre, and 
in 1640 was sent for theire, by Mr. Burliraachie to be 
clerke in the office in London for that roade. 

That in 1642, by oi'der of the right hon’>> Sccretarie 
Nicholas to the said Bnrlimachie, the petitioner settled 
postages betwixt Bristol! and York for your late father’s 
service (of blessed memorie) in the beginning of his 
troubles & likewise carried and conveyed all y« Pacquettes 
from beyond yo seas unto his said Majestie to Kennolme- 
worth Castle before Edgehill fight and until Aprill following 
unto Oxford. 

That yoi' pet' in Aprill 1C43, for writeing to the Right 
Hoiffiie Secretarie Nicholas certain passages of Parliamt 
against his late MaUe (the Ire. intercepted) was by Miles 
Corbett committed to prison, and about Michas. following 
being released, repaired to Oxford, where he was for 
divers years imployed by the right honffio the then 
Secretaries of State in divers businesses and particularly 
att Weymouth for the dispatch of his MaUes hes. to and 
from foreign parts (as by their Commissions under hand 
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and seale more at large may appear). And was also 
confirmed therein under the Royal Signett Manuall, & 
thei'e remained until the Earle of Essex possessed the 
same. 

That the petitioner is the only Clerke that was ever 
turned out of his imployment in the said office, cast into 
prison and went to Oxford to service his Ma*'®, wherein 
he hazarded life and spent his whole estate to the ruyne 
of himselfe wife and childeren, & in his MaWes service also 
was slaine his aged Father att 74 yeares, under the 
Command of the Right Honi^i® the Earle of Northampton 
att Edgehill, to the great griefe, losse, and dammage of 
yr petitioner. 

That yo* peh (after 8 years experience in his Ma^es 
service & losse of his employment) by means of friendes 
gott into the said office againe, wherein wth great paines & 
difficulties he hath continued for the space of 9 yeares 
and contracted many infirmities of body, and much 
impared his health being altogether uncapable of any 
other imploymii. 

The premises considered 

He most humbly praies yo>f most sacred Mats® to grant 
the continuance of yo® pet™ imployment in the said office 
during his life under the accustomed sallaries, proffitts 
and priviledges allowed and paied unto him for several! 
yeares past by the Farmer and goverm of the said office, 
for the preservation of himselfe and familie from utter 
ruyne. 

And yoi' peh’ (as in duety bound) shah ever pray &c. 

(No date and no endorsement. S.P. Dom, Chas. II, 
Vol. VI, No. 104.) 


s 
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Lists of PIenry Muddiman’s Correspondents 
(Taken by James Hickes o£ tlie Letter Office.) 

A List of Mr. Muddiman’s correspondance taken yo 27 
and 29 Nov' and yo first of Decemo 1665 and yo due post 
sett at yo end of them as the [sfcj ought to have bin paid. 
(S.P. Dom., Vol. 138, No. 23, I.) 

Monday Dec. yo 27. 65. For yo Cittyc and Kent. 


d. 

John Burroughs, yo Citty remem'. 2 

Cornett Billing, liorseferry Westmr. 2 

Sir Nathanil Lowell, near Maidstone. 4 

Cornett Devonshire, Bishopsgatc St. 2 x 

Minheer Vanduisen, Antwerp. 4 x 

Monsieur Puffendorffc,^ a Parris. 4 x 

Sir William Gierke, at yo Gockpitt. 2 

Countiss of Thanet, Tunbridge. 4 x 

Mr. Anthony Cowley, at yo Rose Tavern in Canter¬ 
bury 

Wensday yo 29. 63. 

John Burroughs, Citty Remembr. 2 

Sir Wilham Clerke, at yo Cockpitt. 2 


1 Monsieur PuIIendorf was interviewed in Paris in 1668. See 
Robert Francis’s letters to WilUamson of April 8/i8 and 11/21, 1668. 
He was evidently a writer ol some importance and one ol the editors 
of the Paris Gazette. There are a number of references to Puffendorf, 
and in the Calendar for i6G8 PuIIendorf has been misread " Putten- 
doiT,” and is thus entered in the Index. 

2^8 
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Mr. Beale, Talbott in Fleet Street. 2 

Sir Ralph Vernon, Russell Street. 4 

Mr. Jacobson, Stillyard. 2 

Countis Devonshire, Bishopsgate street 2 x 

Mr. Watts, in Deale. 4 .. 

Sir John Griffith, at Gravesend. 4 

Mr. Smith, deputie clerke of the passage, at Margate 4 x 
Mr. Dallet, in Rye. 4 x 

Mr. Carlisle, Dover. 4 .. 

Mr. Coney, Chirurgion at Chatham. 4 x 

Monsieur Puffendorffe, a Parris. 4 x 

Fryd. Dec. ye i. 65. 

Mr. John Burrough, Citty Remeim. 2 

Mr. Hewiett, Castle Tavern Fleet St. 2 

Countiss of Devonshire. 4 x 

Sir William Clerke. 4 

Sir William Swann, Hamborough 8 .. 

Minheer Vanduisen, Antwerp. 8 x 

Mr. James Harrison. 4 

Sir Nathaniel Powell, near Maidstone. 8 x 

Mr. Anthony Cowley, Canterbury. 4 x 

Tewsday, Nov. yo 28. 1665. 

Chester Road and Ireland. 

Sir John Packington, nere Droytwich. 5 x 

Daniell Flemington Esq, [sic, Le Fleming], Kendall. 5 .. 
Jo. Adams, Esq, at Istod Hall, nr, Whitchurch. 5 x 
Rich Warnesley Esq, at Duckenhall Lanca . 5 x 

Samuel Bathurst Esq, Dublin. 8 x 

Lord Arch. Bishopp of Cashill, Ireland. 8 x 

Capt. Marke Davis, at Tripleton, Ludlow. 5 ^ 

Lord Leigh, at Stoneley, nere Coventry. 4 x 

Lord Herbert of Cherbury, at Lyssen Mon>'. 5 x 

Tho. Page Esq, in Dublin. 8 x 
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Sir Roger Bradshaw, Wigann, 5 .. 

Sir Jeffery Shackerley, Chester. 5 .. 

Francis Lord Angar [Aungier], in Dublin. 8 .. 

Earle of Clamickard, Gallaway. 8 x 

Robert Leigh Esq, in Dublin. 8 ., 

Coll. Talbot, in Dublin. 8 .. 

Robert Johnson Esq, at yo Minim Dub. 8 x 

John Digby Esq, Stony Stratford. 4 x 

Mr. Chaplin, at How, nci'e Tocester [Towccster]. 4 x 
Sir Brian Broughton, at Beaudsert. 

[Beaudesert, Leighton Buzzard ?] 5 x 

Sir John Hanmer, ncre Whitchurch. 5 x 

Major Thorp, Chester. 5 x 

Jo. Digby Esq, nere Stony Stratford. 5 x 

Owen Feltham Esq, at Billing. 4 .. 

Lady Mary Garew, near Coventry. 4 x 

Lord Cholmondeley, nere Namptwich. 5 x 

Mr. Bernard, in Bridgenorth. 5 x 

Jo. Adams Esq, nere Whitchurch. 5 x 

Satturday y° 2 Deceinn' 65. 

Chester and Dublin. 

Jo. Adams Esq, nere Whitchurch. 5 x 

Lord Herbert of Gherbury at Lyssen in Mu’’. 10 x 

Earle of Clamickard, in Reland. 4 x 

Lord Windsor, at Kitterminster. 5 x 

Mr. William Wright, in Darby. 5 x 

Coll. Talbott, in Dublin. 8 .. 

Sir Jeffery Shackerley, Chester. 5 .. 

Robert Leigh Esq, in Dublin. 8 .. 

Lord Angire, in Dublin. 8 .. 

Robert Jolmson Esq, Dublin. 8 ., 

Jo. Digby Esq, nere Stony Stratford. 4 x 

Sir Roger Bradshaw, Wiggin. 5 .. 

Mr. Ralph Hope, in Coventry. 4 x 
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Mr. Samuel Bathurst, in Dublin, 8 x 

Tho. Page Esq, in Dublin. 8 x 

Tewsd. Novr yo 28. 65. 

North and Scotland. 

His Grace ye Earle of Rothes, High Comr. i fr. 6 x 
Mr. Eras Lumley, Marchant in PIull. 5 x 

Sir Jo. Munson Bartt. Lewton Lincoln^. 5 x 

Sir Roger Langley, Yorke. 5 x 

Walter Walsh Esq, Houghton Hall, Fairbridge. 5 x 

Doctor Tho. Smith, Cockennoth Carlisle. 5 x 

Sir Francis Cobb, Beverley. 5 .. 

Dr. John Sudbury, Deane of Durham. 5 x 

Lord Allington, Horseheath, Newmarket. 4 x 

Sir David Jenkins, Rippon. 5 x 

Mr. Brookes, Chirurgion, Bridlington. 5 x 

Sir Phillip Musgrave, Carlisle, 5 x 

Thursday ye 30 Nov^ .65. 

North and Scotland. 

His Grace ye E. of Rothes, High Comr. 1 fr. x 

Lord Fanshaw, Ware Larke. 4 x 

Jo. Davis, in Yorke. 5 

Dr. Jo. Sudly, ye Deane of Durham. 5 ^ 

Sir Will. Hiclcman, Newmarket. 4 • • 

Jo Hatcher Esq, nere Stamford. 4 • ■ 

Dr. Guy Charleton, Prebend. Durham. 5 ^ 

Sattered. ye 2d. Decemr. 65, 

North and Scotland. 

George Stirling Esq. Glovat, nere Glasco in Scotland. 6 x 
His Grace E, Rothes. i fr. x 

Lord Allington, nere Newmarket. 10 x 

Dor Sudbury, Deane of Durham. 10 x 
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Tewsdy. Nov. 28. 65. 

Bristoll & Gloustr & South Wales. 

Sir Edward Stradling, St. Donat’s Gasti® Glor. 5 x 

L. Col. French, Hereford. 5 x 

Sir Willm Aumont, Reading. 4 x 

Sir Will™ Backhurst, at Swallowfield Bridg. 4 x 

William Gonanc Esq, Recorder, Wells. 5 x 

Capt. Jo. Morgan, Rupeire, Glamorganshr. 5 x 

Sir Edward Mansell, Glamorganshr. 5 x 

Thursd. 30 Nov’’. 65. 

Bristoll, Gloucester & South Wales. 

Sir Baynham Throgmorton, at Chase Hall in the 

Forest of Dean. 5 x 

Jo. Price at Wistaton, nerc Hereford. 5 x 

Tho. Lloyd Esq, of Whitminster, Gloucestrsh. 5 x 
Robert Atwood Esq, Bristow (Bristol). 5 x 

Satturday 2 Deem” 65. 

Bristoll, Gloucester. & South Wales. 

Sir Will. Backhouse, Reading. 10 x 

Sir Edw. Stradling, Glamorganshire. 10 x 

Coll. Morgan, Rupere, Glamorganshr. 10 x 

Lt. Coll. French, Hereford. lo x 

Jo. Hall Esq, at Usely. 10 x 

Sir Edw Mansell, Glamorganshr. 10 x 

Willm. Duckett Esq, Ghipenharo. 5 x 

Mr. Fannen, at Tillerts, Maydenhead. 4 x 

Sir Edward Poole, Gimeister [Cirencester]. 5 x 

'— Stonor Esq, at Henly. 4 x 

Tewsd. Nov”. 28. 65. 

Plymouth & Cornwall. 

Mr. David Grosse, Plymouth. 5 d 

Sir Francis Roles, at East Witherby, Sarum. 4 x 
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Sir Walter Yonge, Colleton, nere Plampton. 5 x 

Mr. Will Symonds, Lanceston. 5 x 

Mr. Staplehill, Dartmouth. 5 .. 

Sir Wilhn. Portman, Orchard Portman. 5 x 

Mr. Arrman (?) Exon. 5 x 

Thursd. 30 Nov^. 65. 

Pl5nnouth & Cornwall. 

Mr. David Grosse, Plymouth. 5 .. 

Mr. Courtney, in Salisbury, Bookseler, 4 x 

Major Henshaw, Isle Jersey. 5 x 

Satterday 2 Decemb, 65 
Plymouth & Cornwall. 

Sir WiUm Portman, Orchard Portman. 10 x 

Sir Francis Rolles, at Thetherley. 8 x 

Mr. David Grosse, Plymouth. 10 .. 

Mr. Knightbridge, Minister, Dorchester. 10 x 

Sir Will. Windham, nere Taunton. 5 x 

Mr. Henry Newle, at Tanton. 5 x 


Those persons yt are pricked at the end " .. ” I see 
you write unto, those that are at ya end " x ” I have 
wrote unto, and those not pricked nor crossed at ye end 
I suppose are out of use at present. 

Second List by fas. Hickes of the same dates, 

(S.P. Dom., VoL 138, No. 23, II.) 

This list contains the same names and postage prices, 
but is without the dots and crosses. 

At the end of this second list he has written " I owne 
28.” 

“ For his own acc* at least 76.” 

The back is indorsed "This is a list for your owne 
perticular and observation.” The second list was 
probably sent to Williamson on December 2. 
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The list transcribed was probably sent after Hickes had 
sent out his circular in February 1666. 

These lists were not annexed to Hickcs's petition and 
appear to have been kept secret between Williamson and 
himself. 



APPENDIX C 

To the Right Hon. Henry, Lord Arlington, & Sir 
William Morice of his Mats most Hon^^io Privy Councill 
& Principall Secretaries of State &c. 

The Humble Petition of James Hiclces sen^ of the 
Letter Office, in London. 

Sheweth. 

That yo* petr being advised of Mr. Henry Muddiman’s 
dismission from any future service to your honra and 
Mr. Williamson yor Ploms Secretario and particular 
charge given yor Peh’ and the rest of the Officers in the 
Letter Office not to admitt any of the said Henry Muddi¬ 
man’s letters for the future to pass ffranck upon that 
account, as formerly they had done. Upon yo^ Peh’ 
considered it necessarie to give advise by Lr. to those 
Persons with whom Mr. Muddimair had under yo^ lion™ 
held correspondance and to acquaint them soe much. 
Which yoi Peh accordingly did, bj>' sending the letters 
unto them a copye of which is hereunto annexed. Which 
the said Mr. Muddiman understanding, hath in his several 
letters sent to all parts of this Kingdome endeavoured by 
his Calumnies and ill language to impair the creditt and 
good name of yo^ Peb, therein accusing yo^ Peb as 
detected of forgery. Which imputation if just would 
necessarily rendre yoi; Peb unfit for any place of trust or 
continuing the imploymfc in which he hath been a most 
paine full labourer since the first establishing the con¬ 
veyance of Letters. 

26 ii 
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Now, for as much as yo^ Peh hath bin a member of 
this office for 28 yeares and imployed in many gi-eat 
trusts, as may appear by divers commissions and orders 
under the hands and seals of the Right Hon'’i<3 George 
Lord Digby and Sir Edward Nicholas his Mta (of ever 
blessed Memory) Pi'incipall Secretaries of State. And 
since by the Postmaster General, deceased, in severall 
extraordinarie services, and since yo' lionia enterance 
unto these great affaires of State now managed by you. 
In all which God hath made him so happy as to receave 
your honours commands from tyme to tyme. In Order 
and Obedience to all which he hath justly, faithfully and 
diligently to the best of his judgmt & skill as in the presence 
of Almighty God, discharged his duties therein, as a 
loyall, faithfull and obedient subject and servant. 

May it therefore please yo' Hon™ 

To consider yo^ Pet>» condition 

And as his Creditt and Reputation in matters of trusts 
in his said employment is the only estate and fortune for 
himselfe and famiUy to subsist by, That you will be in 
Mercie and Justice pleased to Command the said Plenry 
Muddiman before you to justify his allegations secretly 
[sic] transmitted by him up and down the Kingdom to 
the woimding and blemishing yof Pet™ good name and 
happiness, and soe farr as in him lyeth to destroy the 
same and if proved by him yo' Peb submitting to yo"^ 
Hon™ judgment & punishment. 

If not, that your Hon™ will please to cause the said 
Henry Muddiman to repayre yo' Peb in such manner and 
ways as yo' Hon™ shall thinck most fitt. 

And for yo' hon™ long life and happiness yo' Peb shall 
dayly pray.” 


Note. —This petition is calendared under the conjectural 
date of December 2, 1665, in the Calendar for 1665-6, 
p. 85, and is there asserted to annex the two lists of 
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Muddiman’s correspondents. The petition clearly does 
not annex either of these lists but, as it states, Hickes’s 
circular, and its date must have been March 1666, accord¬ 
ing to Hickes’s own statements. The circular is set out 
in fuU in the text (supra, p. 187). 



APPENDIX D 


A Narrative of the discourses betwixt Mr. Henry 
Muddiman & James Hickes seiv concerning his Corre¬ 
spondence, &:c. May it please yf Homa, 

1. I conceave it to be nere six yeares since Mr. William¬ 
son gave me order from Mr. Sectrx Nicholas for Mr. 
Muddiman’s letters passing ffree. Which I diligently 
observed during Mr. Muddiman’s sending to my hands 
for my care and dispatch. 

2. That in August last the said Mr. Muddiman grew 
very strange and jelious in all his deportments towards 
me. And having an Oportunity of drincking accidentally 
with him, I took notice of liis strangeness. Upon which 
hee said to me I had wrot to his correspondants and 
instanced Mr, Bowers in Yarmouth. To which I an.swored 
him it was true I had wrot to him, but it was in answer 
to one he wrote to me. Mr. .Bowers his first and last 
letters I have to .show to clcre the sarne 

3. That about Michaelmas last Mr. Muddiman sending 
his letters, barren of news, but the weekly intelligence of 
two sheets inclosed to helpe out. And as many as would 
have come near 30 shls. a night should they have been 
paid for, upon which I had some discoui'se with him abotrt 
it, telling liim the officers took notice of them and 
questioned their going ffree. Soe discoursing of the 
gi'eatness of his letters and numeroirsness, telling him his 
sending the Common News-books to his correspondants 
might be of prejudice to the officers upon the severall 
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roads whose only perquisite is to send yo common printed 
news. And the (y) might judge my complying with him 
to be their prejudice they passing all my hands. At which 
hee huffed and said “ What was that to me? ” Where 
hee sent one he would send 20, the Office lost not by him 
nor them for they went upon the King’s account. I told 
him we weare and so ought to be as careful in contracting 
the account upon the King as we were to see the Office 
not suffer loss. Soe we parted. 

4. Mr. Muddiman complayning one post day for want 
of news, that he swore by his fayth hee had now or never 
to make a letter. Uppon which I took occasion to take 
notice unto him of the great number of letters hee sent 
and the few returned he had. To which he answered 
me that hee had order’d all his correspondants to address 
his letters to my Lord Arlington & Mr. Williamson and 
that was the reason. 

5. It hath clearly appeared all along, his constant 
intelligence hath come from Yarmouth, Deale, Dover, 
Plymouth and Norwich. Soe it’s playne the numerous¬ 
ness of his letters were not for the Kings service. But 
his great advantage, having yeaidy stypends for the same 
from the greater number, from forty shillings to above 
forty pounds a person. And his charg of his letters to 
the King have come to many himdreds of pounds since 
he was intrusted in tlrat service. Yet never appeared 
to my Lord Arlington, or Mr. WiUiamson, until his coming 
to Oxford, of the great numbers of letters he weekly sent. 
Then his Matys service, committed to the care and order 
of Mr. Williamson requhring the largest and most exactest 
account of intelligence, found not one letter in answere to 
most of the letters hee sent. Soe this discovering, it 
settled in this manner. Hee was in short tyme dismissed 
from any future service therein. And if I am not mis¬ 
informed, he hath addressed and sent letters of other 
business, in which neither the King nor himself was 
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concerned, to the end they might goe free, to the prejudice 
of the office & charge of the King, &c. 

6. That Mr. Muddiman in Dccmr last transmitted all 
his letters under cover to one Mr. Edmund Sawtell in the 
Letter Office, for him to dispose of, not in the least giving 
notice thereof to me, that had so long faithfully served 
him therein. And contrary to Mr. Williamson’s know¬ 
ledge, or order for the same. 

7. -That Mr. Muddiman, about 16 or 17 of Febniary 
last, coming to enquire whether his letters went free as by 
order of the Right HonWo Sr. William Morice, by Mr. 
John Cooke, upon direction of his pacqucttes, I tould 
him yea. Well, he said, now my letters will goe and come 
free as formerly. I answered, “ not by that Order,” 
for that Order related only to that pacquett. Soe no 
more would goe by that order, for what letters came for 
him he must pay for, that Order took noe notice of them. 
He then said hee would hand Mr. Secretarie Morice, his 
generall order for all. Which as yet is not come to the 
office. 

8. After this discourse I friendly desired of him the 
reasons of his dismission from ray Lord Arlington & Mr. 
Williamson. A discourse wee had, the substance of 
which was as followeth. First, hee did not believe my 
Lord knew anything of it. 

Secondly that Mr. Williamson had little correspondance 
but what hee had gott for him. Thirdly that Mr. 
Williamson had in designe for a yeare past or morb to 
gett the publick Intelligence into his hand. And the 
better to accomplish tire same, Mr. Williamson had 
several tymes desired a list of his correspondants names 
Which hee refused, and that caused him to stay the longer 
with him, knowing hee could but send to the office and 
have it. Otherwise hee had left him long before. And 
now Mr. Williamson haveing got his desires in the Gazett. 
Tt was much better for him now with Mr. Serretarifi 
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Morice then before. To the first I answered him I did 
believe Mr. Williamson dismissed him, not without my 
Lord’s knowledge. To the second I knew Mr. Williamson 
had correspondance before him and without him. To 
the third that I believed he had never designed or desired 
to get the Publick Intelhgence into his hands. But I 
did believe it was by the King’s command & my Lord 
Arlington’s that putt him upon it. To which Mr. Muddi- 
man replyed he believed the King knew nothing of it. 
Then I answered, “ It seems strange to me and I could 
not believe hee would medle into such a thing when an 
other Person had a Pattent for it, except by speciall 
command & authoritie.” 

9. Then the said Mr, Muddiman tould me I had noe 
correspondance but by his letters. I answered him I 
had four weekely from him by Mr. Williamson’s order, to 
pleasure 4 correspondants, which they before were 
constant in writing to me and that formerly I had a 
general correspondance, before I thought he was capable 
of writing a letter, and what he had long wrot, was but 
from the sight of the letters of my Lord's, Mr. William¬ 
son's, their friends and servants, and not by the product 
of his own intelligence and that I conceived he would 
want much to write. Hee answered mee he would write 
as full and large in all respects, with as much freedom as 
before. And before the Gazett, I tould him that hee 
should not do, except by the Satturday’s post and that 
would not signifie much. For coming to a conclusion 
hee wished there were noe news printed, for it was against 
his interest, I tould him I did believe as much. 

10. And lastly, some few days after hee came in a very 
great huff and heat and tould mee hee understood I had 
wrote to his correspondants, that hee was putt off from 
my Lord Arlington and Mr. Williamson, and that he 
could not write much now, and pressed me to write to 
them all, to recall the same, for that hee would write as 
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formerly. I answered I sliould not write to recall any- 
tliing. Nor had I wrote anything but that I would owne 
to any persons that were in authoritic to require the same. 
Hee tould me then hee would write. I desired him to 
let me know what he would write and I would write too. 
Soe in this heat we parted and I have not scene him 
since, but heard of him, by those scarrdalous lines which 
occasions my humble petitioning your hon'H. 

Indorsed " Narrative of sevcrall discourses betwixt 
Mr. Muddiman and James Hickes Seiii-.” 


The Summary of this document on page 484 of the 
Calendar for 1665-6 is as follows: 

“ Statement hy Jas Hickes of his correspondence [sjc] 
with Hen. Muddiman. Had orders six years since from 
Sec. Nicholas to let Muddhnan’s letters pass free and 
attended carefully to them, but Muddiman grew cold in 
August, and said Hickes had written to his correspondents, 
reproached him with abuse of his privilege of sending 
free. He received few letters back and therefore, though 
he sent so many letters, receiving from 40.';. to /•'40 each 
from his correspondents, the King was little benefited. 
This was found out when the Court was at Oxford and he 
was dismissed from further service. He still tried to 
get his letters passed free and pretended he was dismissed 
because Williamson wanted to get the Gazette into his 
own hands, that the chief correspondence both of 
Williamson and Hickes was gained through him and 
declared though he was no longer able to see private letters 
\sic] he would write as good news os before.” f2j pages.] 



APPENDIX E 

Hickes’s Letter to Williamson, dated June 30,1667 

This letter is occasioned by some rules offered by S'-'- 
John Benett, Saturday night, to ys officers in the Inland 
letter office. 

Sf. I wx'ot you two or three lynes ffryday morning 
and then hoped to have wayted upon you Satturday 
morning, but business and Sr. Johns commands prevented 
and when I shall have such an opportunitie I am not yet 
certaine of, though yo sight of you, and yo oportunitie of 
halfe (an) bower’s discourse is desired by me, as a woman 
in ti'avail for safe deliverie. Sr. Satturday night, Sr. 
John Benett, about 10 or ii a clock, declared to my 
selfe and ye rest of ye officers that wee must pay for all 
our letters and that wee must not send any more news 
bookes, for that by their passing their letters free they 
might give conveyance to what letters they pleased to 
yo damage of the office. And for y« news books, it was 
of great value and not to be suffered, saying hee wordd 
have every one to give account of what hee sent and to 
whom and hee would take care of them. Si^ upon this 
I tooke the boldness to answer him that it was ever to 
this tyme the only priviledge the clerkes and Postmastrs 
had for their single letters free, but what letters were 
posted inclosed was for ye more safe and quick delivery 
and not in the least to the damage or losse to office. 

T 27s 
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And for my part I did believe I bad many for one, in 
respect (to) wbat the other clerks had, but not one of 
particular service to myself but concerned y® office or 
some correspondents of yo™, of i&honi you instructed me 
to manage 30 or 40 twice weekly (Italics mine) and for my 
part I would not pay for any single letter to my selfe 
whatsoever. They should lye undelivered as unanswered. 
Neither should I decline my newsbooks, for as my princi¬ 
palis was if I served for sixpence to serve as justly as for 
thousands and I should as inyo .sight of God and not as an 
eye servant. But if I must be reduced in my sallary 
and lose yo advantage of my newsbooks, I would rather 
withdraw my selfe and hve with salt and watter. And 
that it seemed strange to me to hear of such a prohibition 
from the governor of this office (the fonner persons, 
governors, rather blaming the clerkes for remissness in not 
writing and corresponding with yo postmast™ to redress 
and set things right, & freedom for what books or postage 
they desired from yo clerlrs). And further tould him 
that from the beginning to this daye the correspondance 
betwixt the clerks and Postmast™ had bin the only cause 
of directing and maintaining yo settlement of Correspond¬ 
ance into all parts of y® Kingdome from yo Crown roads 
and how their correspondance should now bee a damage 
I understood not. However hee insisted stih upon his 
owne wiU, but heard me with patience. Sir John was 
pleased to suggest to the officers hee took notice they had 
not aplyed themselves to him and hee was not obliged to 
seeke them, or to comply with their desires. I answered 
him, Sr. if they failed in applying themselves possibly I 
was to blame, telling them it never was the custom of the 
officers, & that it would not signifie more than to render 
them some wayes defective. And that it was Sir Phillip 
Frowd’s last part to have acted to (have) surrendered to 
John a clere and free possession of these offices and 
officers, but in these particulars he failed (going out like 
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the snuff of a candle, never sa3nng to his officers, farewell, 
nor to any one of us that he was going). I tould Sr John 
soe farr as ever I could and might deserve they (would) be 
my last words unto him, I knew not one officer there but 
he was a just and an honest man and discharged his trust 
accordingly, and did justly deserve the continuance of his 
imployment, and encouragement rather then to be reduced 
in sailary or any of his news books, &c. And I tould 
Sr John I sent y° first letters that were sent and kept y° 
Chester road, and knew from yf- seed yo cropps now gather 
and humbly desked that hee would not take away or 
obstruct his officers in their common ordinarie and usual 
perquisites least it may secretly create a worme in the 
body, which may prove a destruction as well as all former 
encouragement and advantages had proved prosperous. 
Indulgence and support draws just actions, miseries and 
poverty creates carelessness. And if the security declared 
be carried on here and abroad, let me speake my thoughts, 
and says, the prosperity and in course of this office is at 
best; and, as I tould Sr John, had hee not a heart of 
stone and considred the services his eyes beheld was 
done him, hee would rather advance and incourag them 
then to reduce them. But with all I tould him, I wisli 
your security, destroy not your prosperity, for I believe 
that ye course you take is destructive. John said he 
could have 40 officers y* wanted imployments. I tould 
him I did believe so and more. But I tould him, it was 
not his class, with swords at their sides (and) velvet 
jacketts of their backs that would doe their business. 
From such as from favour to great friends or persons 
might be admitted. Of which kind we had such as 
proved as very rogues & cheats as ever Newgate had 
inside. And, as God had made me an instrument of 
rooting them out and soe as to see this office settled soe 
as at present I thinck to the view of John, Mr. Ellis 
and others concerned, if they please, it will appear the 
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office cannot be wronged one penny nor hapeny—of which 
small sums we have to account with. 

Sr, I might say more to our Satturclayes discourses, 
but I shall not venture farther, fearing I might be to 
troublesome, S'', how far I have been j udged serviceable 
to my Lord and you, you best know, as farr as I may be 
usefull at present and future tyme must make out. And 
as I am deprived by business and attendance of such 
oportunities as might be nio.st convenient to wayte upon 
you, let me huml^Iy pray and desire your favour in making 
known my condition to my Lord, and of us all. And 
that you will please to take notice to Sr. Jcilm of what I 
here write if you think fitt. And when you have soe done 
as to horn mce with two lyncs what will come of mee and 
my [.sfc] myne and of us all—S*' yet one passage may not 
be forgotten. Sr. John hearing me patiently and kindly 
and came to me and tould me lice intended not that to 
my sailary as to others and that hco would not doc any¬ 
thing without my advise. But for the news-books, hee 
must not suffer to pass. To which I returned him most 
humble thanks lor any favour or respects, but if hee 
took away my bookes ho might please alsoe to take my 
sallaiie. And soe God bless him and y® Olfico, But soe 
long as I was concerned there I would send the nows 
untill it pleased him to take them up and burnc them. 
And how he could put an obstruction upon them for this 
six months I knew not, without violating my Lord’s 
settlement with the postmas*™ in generall for six months, 
beg-ing June 25 and ending December yo 25,1667. Which 
settlement is that they have to stand upon the same 
termes and sallaries as before. Soe abridging them of 
their news books and making them paye for their letters 
will prove of sad consequence and be an obstruction to 
their future settlement, if not absolute destruction. 
(It) cannot be thought men will work themselves day and 
night and spend their substance for those that will screw 
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them soe close and noe incouragement. I desired Sr. 
John as he wished my Lords honor and happiness to 
consider well the prosperity of this office. Hee tould 
mee I could not but knowe my Lord gave great rent and 
more than ever and how hee must take care to improve 
all things towards it. I answered I was not altogeather 
a stranger (to) what was to be paid, nor was I all together 
a stranger in knowing how it should be paid, And as I 
was a servant I hated and scorned to eat my master’s 
bread and doe him the least damage in the world knowingly. 
Soe I should say no more to that but leave all to his 
consideration. 

While I am a servant I am comanded by God Almighty 
to doe fayr and faithful! service, and soe by his gratious 
helpe & assistance I will (But when at libertie I am to 
seeke a lively hood honestly), Sr. as I have ever served 
his Matie, niy Lord (and) you. And most of all the 
ministers of State in yo kingdome in yo tymes of danger 
and sickness & in tymes of health. Let me not want 
your favour I beseech you, to acquaint my Lord with 
my condition. And Sir John alsoe (to whose desires I 
have to the best of my judgment given my judgment in 
relation to all their affairs, and shall as farther requested). 
And that you will be pleased to move them here, for my 
settlement and my favour. And some few lynes from 
your hand to-morrow night with your letters if possibly 
that I may know my Lord’s and Sir John’s pleasure, 
that by the same I may studdey a cheerful proceeding 
as in my business, or seeke prudently out for myne and 
my family’s future preservation. Which I must take 
care to provide for or else I am worse than an infidel. 
Sr. As I ever took delight in yo receipt of your commands 
and observing them justly and quickly, soe I beseech you 
once more pardon all the trouble of these lines and as you 
desire my Lords hour, in the concemes of this office, soe 
favour me, his horns most humble & most obedient 
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servant, gri'>>‘K liis will and pleasure to my humble and 
earnest desires. Soc the Lord of his infinite mercie 
kcepe you (in) it. I am 

Sr. 

Yoi' most obliged and obedient servant 

James Hickes. 


Lond. June 30, 1667, 


(S.P. Dorn. Chas. II, Vol. 207, No, 123.) 



APPENDIX F 

PIicicEs’s Letter to Wiluamson, dated July 2, 1667 
Honor’d Sl 

I cannot rest quite silent, but intimate to yor®* 
chiefly the rendition used by Sr John Bennet as to settle¬ 
ment of postmasters here, hee resolving to bring y® to yo 
rate of twcntie shillings per mile. Which reduceth 
postmasters from ^40 per annum to ^^20, and soe propor- 
tionably, more or less. And (he) soe harshly treats them 
that if they do not imediately comply, they must vs^ith 
harshness out of his sight and not (be) farther treated 
with. Severall are settled so but with much disgust. 
So with others, making one contract one night and flying 
from it next day, that makes men doubt so farr that they 
are to be removed at pleasure. For our own poore 
porters, being two, who sitt dayly and night weekly, 
their sallaries formerly 10 and ii shillings per weeks, and 
had sixpence for sending expresses coming to Whitehall, 
must now, they understand, have but six shillings per 
weeke & nothing for forwarding ye expresses. For all 
our letter carriers, in number above 30, which had 8 
shillings a week, this morning are informed by John 
and Mr. Ellis and by me, from him, that they must have 
but 6 shillings a weeke. What all thing.? will come unto 
as to my Lord’s and his advantage tyme must produce, 
but those that wish y® preservation of my Lords honour 
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and his interest herein are at a stand, yet upon all 
occasions have declared themselves against these severe 
proceedings, as judging them inconsistent with hoiu' and 
interest. Of which I shall say little more. 

This month I have been concerned in the forreign 
office as well as the inland, spending my mynd and 
strength in both 5 nights in the week, which service hath 
been exceedingly severe upon me. Especially (as) to 
my dyet. I have putt ye forreign oflice clcerly into y® 
method of y“ inland, that they may clerely see what they 
have and how. Which by former Governors included 
and positively said were impossible. I am certain it will 
turn to account many hundreds of pounds per annum if 
not more. And though I am, and my wife, (which troubles 
mee now) are tould I am designed to ruine for my progress, 
when I have served their turne, rather than to be coun¬ 
tenanced and preserved, yet I value it not. It shall 
never be said while God gives me strength and abilities 
but I will spend my spiritts in the faythful discharge of 
my trust ; yt when I am cast off as useless, yet enemitie 
it selfe shall not saye its own eye servant or unjust. 

I have one thing more to saye, tliat I understand S' 
Phillip Frond hath soc recommended to Sr John his 
boye, that way ted upon him & served him. Which some 
few months since, hee put into y« office to receive letters 
at the window.' To be of these singular parts and know¬ 
ledge of the a.ffaires of the office farr beyond Mr. Parsons, 
our accountant & my selfe (I must confess it’s a correction 
to make a boye steward, but of noe honour for himselfe, 
otherwise hee would have putt him to doe that which 
hee omitted and left others to doe). Aird I suppose last 
night hee made use of him, for after my Chester maile 
was made up and the Northerne maile made up, fit for 
conveyance, Sr John caused them (to be) carried up into 
his chamber and this young gentleman, Mr. Leeson, with 
him, opened the mails and baggs, to what end or purpose 
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they best know nor I gather not. It may be to see what 
gazetts I send on ray roade, but if I have any taken 
away or obstructed I shall heare of it. And if I deserve 
not from my Loi'd the sallaries and those perquisites, as 
my Gazetts, for the preservation of his Mai-ies revenue in 
ye violent tyme of contagion and his home interest to this 
day, as formerly I injoyed them, from ye most nearest 
and savingest grounds and masters interest, I hope my 
Lord will signifie his pleasure and if hee shrink my 
services (and I) deserve not what I have, I shall submitt. 
But upon my word as a just and honest man where [sfe] 
it not for the duties and service I owne and shall ever 
acknowledge to be due to my Lord from mee and yourselfe 
alsoe, tliese proceedings and dayly discouragements 
would make me desist and others alsoe. For my owne 
part I shall say little. Those that I have served may 
speak truth if they please; justly to the contrary of my 
paynes and integritie they cannot. But for Mr. Parsons, 
I shall say, here is the ablest, most dilligent and payne- 
fuUest accountant that ever sett penn to paper here, 
transcending all former as to his method and generall 
knowledgin both offices or (few) is now to be (nosed?) by 
a boye. I hope S' John will not need any other advise 
then soe great a proficient in parts and knowledge (as 
S' Phillip hath presented him to be) can afford. All this 
that I have wrote is onely for your own sattisfaction, 
make what you please of it, and though I am not soe well 
as to wayte upon you my self now, nor doe I know ever 
or never, yet be pleased to loiow that there is not a man 
that hves, horns my Lord more justly. Nor shah more 
faythfully improve his interest then 
Sir 

Yo‘ most humble & faylhfull servant for ever 

James Hickes. 


Lond. July v® 2, 1667. 
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Sr, My sallarie is and hath bin £xoo p. anmim. The 
gazetts upon Tuesdays, 15 dussen and 3 or 4 odd ones, 
the gazctts upon Thursdays, 17 dussen some odd ones. 
Some to particular friends that never paid a penny. 
Some paye 2d a gazett, & the most but threepence. 
Sent into Ireland 2. For which I humbly crave my 
Lords favour and allowance, under his honors hand if 
you thinck fitt, to support me against all dayly dis¬ 
couragements, other wise my last day.s wilbe nccdfull. 

(S.P. Dorn. Car. TI, Vol. 208, No. 36.) 





APPENDIX G 

News-letters of Henry Muddiman in the State 
Papers, wrongly ascribed to other writers, or 
NOT identified HITHERTO 

Note. —^The following news-letters by Henry Muddiman 
can be traced in the Calendars of State Papers by their 
dates. Those to which no comment has been added 
have not hitherto been identified. Those asserted in the 
Calendars of the late Mrs, Green to be the work of Robert 
Francis or other writers have been identified by com¬ 
parison with Henry Muddiman's original draft. News¬ 
letters correctly attributed in the Calendais to Henry 
Muddiman have not been included in this list. 

Date. Address. 

July 27, 1666. 

July 30, „ (Haarlem.) 

Sept. 29, „ Mr. Nowell, Stationer, Norwich. 

Oct. II, ,, George Powell, Pembioke. 

Aug. 15, 1668. (Wrongly stated to have been sent by 

Francis to Williamson.) 

Aug. 18, „ (Wrongly stated to have been sent by 

Francis to Williamson.) 

Aug. 18, „ (Wrongly stated to be by Rob. 

Francis.) To Dr. Ludkin, Ipswich. 
Aug. 20, „ To Mr. Warner, Winchester. (Wrongly 

stated to have been sent by Francis 
to Williamson.) 


Aug. 25, 


28s 
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Aug. 27, 1668 To Mr. Saunders, Scarborough. (Wrongly 
attributed to Francis.) 

Aug. 29, ,, To Sir Edward Hungerford, M.P., Bath. 

(Wrongly attributed to Francis.) 

Sept. 3, „ To Hugh Hodges, Sherborne (Wrongly, 

attributed to Francis.) 

Sept. 5, ,, To Rich. May (M.P.) Chichester. 

(Wrongly attributed to Francis.) 

Oct. 17, „ To Sir Edward Hales, M.P., Sitting- 

bourne. 

April 4, (Calendar of 1670 Addenda.) To the 

Mayor of Bodmin, Cornwall. 
(Wrongly ascribed to Francis.) 

Jan. 13,1670. Robert Aid worth, Town Clerk of Bristol. 
Feb. 26, ,, Mr. Scawcu at Molcnack, Plymouth. 

April 16, ,, Wra. Coward, Recorder of Wells. 

April 19, ,, H. Norman. 

April 33, „ Sir Philip Honeywood, Governor of 

Portsmouth. 

April 26, ,, Wm. Ducket, M.P. 

April 30, ,, Jacob Layficld, King’s Searcher at 

Harwich. 

May 3, ,, John Gaiintlctt of Salisbury. 

May 5, ,, Thos. Hill, Prebendary of Salisbury. 

May 12, ,, Francis Buller, M.P. 

June 9, ,, Thos. Bard, Haberdasher, Hereford. 

June 14, „ Sir Walter Moyle of St. Germans. 

June 27, „ Gilbei't Staplehill, Dartmouth. 

July 2, „ Wm. Coward, Wells. 

July 5, „ Mr. Smyth, Clerk of the Passage, Deal. 

July 12, „ Gilbert Staplehill. 

July 14, „ Thos. Cole, Custom Blouse, Southamp¬ 

ton. 

July 28, ,, — Eldred, Colchester. 

Aug. 16, „ Kirk, Cambridge [the Coffee-house]. 

Aug. 23, „ W, Symonds, Launceston. 
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Aug. 25, 1670 Mr. Cole, Custom House, Southampton, 
Aug. 30, ,, W. Symonds, Launceston 

Sept. 3, ,, Edw. Berkeley, Dorset. 

Sept. 27, „ Sir Phil. Honcywood. 

Oct. 27, ,, Rob. Aldworth, Town Clerk, Bristol. 

Oct. 29, ,, Wm. Scawen, Molenack, near Plymouth. 

Nov. 3, ,, Mr. Warner, White Hart, Winchester. 

Nov. 17, „ Ibid. 

Nov. ig, ,, Hen. Newte, Tiverton. 

Dec. 8, ,, Mr. Worth, Collector, Falmouth. 

(Note.—T he heading “ Whitehall ” is omitted in the 
Calendaring of the following letters.) 

May 6, 1671. To Samuel Goodw3m, Woodbridge, 
Suffolk. 

May, 9, ,, To Mr. Kirke (Coffee-house), Cam¬ 

bridge.^ 

May 13, ,, Robt. Stanton, St. Edmunds Bury. 

May Ii~i8 ,, Robt. Aldworth, Town Clerk of Bristol. 

May 23, ,, Earl of Exeter, Burleigh. 

May 27, „ Robt. Stanton, Bury St. Edmunds. 

May 30, ,, Earl of Exeter. 

June I, ,, Capt. Welsh, Rye, 

June 3, „ Sir William Wyndham, Orchard Wynd- 

ham. 

June 6, „ William Symonds, Launceston. 

June 8, „ Mr. Mawson, Postmaster, Hull. 

June 10, „ Sir Ed. Hungerford, Farley Castle, 

Chippenham. 

June 13, „ Mr. Norman, Under-sheriff of Devon. 

June 15, „ Mr. Coles, Customs House, Southamp¬ 

ton. 

June 17, „ Robt. Stanton, Buiy, Suffolk. 

June 23 , „ Mr. Courtney, Bookseller. 

^ See Roger Nortii’.s Life of Dr, John North, in reference to the 
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June 

24, iGyr 

Tho.s. Sion or, Watlclon Park, Henley. 

June 

29, 

if 

Mr. Warne, The White Hare, Win¬ 
chester. 

J’^ily 

I, 

i/ 

John Davies, Hereford. 

Jtiiy 

4 » 

it 

Thos. Bampficld, Dorchester. 

July 

6. 

»> 

John Dawes {sic Davies), Excise Office, 
Hereford. 

July 

8, 

ti 

Thos. Wall, near the Tolzce, Bristol. 

July 

18, 

ii 

Gilbert Staplehill, Dartmouth. 

July 

20, 

n 

John Celey, Orchard Portman, Taunton. 

July 

22, 

a 

Win. Scawen, Molcnack, Plymouth. 

July 

25, 

it 

Walter Tucker, Lyme. 

July 

27, 

i I 

John Davies, Excise Office, Hereford. 

July 

29, 

ti 

Sir Edward Poole, Kem 1 )lo, Cirencester. 

Aug. 

I, 

it 

Gilbert Staplehill, Dartmouth. 

Aug. 

3 . 

it 

Geoffrey Daniell, Marlborough. 

Aug. 

5 - 

it 

Wm. Scawen, Molenack, Plymouth. 

Aug. 

8, 

it 

Walter Tucker, Lyme. 

Aug. 

10, 

li 

Sir Rich. Evcrarcl, Ncwhall, Essex. 

Aug. 

12, 

it 

Robert Stanton, St. Edmunds Bury. 

Aug. 

15. 

it 

Sir Ed. Hungerlord, Fai'ley Castle, Bath, 

Aug. 

19, 

a 

William Scawen. 

Aug. 

24, 

it 

Mr. Worth, Collector, Falmouth. 

Aug. 

25. 

>t 

William Scawen. 

Aug. 

3 X, 

it 

Mr. Saunders, Scarborough. 

Oct. 

26, 

tt 

tt it tt tt 

Oct. 

28, 

ti 

William Scawen. 


(After this date the thefts apparently ended.) 




